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CARLYLE—HIS RISE AND FALL.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


te HAT’S the matter now?” said the opalescent 

parrot who recently startled the intelligentsia 
of Greenwich Village, N.Y., by bursting out intoa defence 
of Longfellow and George 
Meredith at the wrong 
moment. “Tut! Tut! 
Tut! what’s the matter 
now?” 

“Say your lesson, like a 
good parrot,” said an intel- 
lectual, offering the bird an 
olive stuffed with caviare, 
which was devoured with 
avidity. “‘ Say your lesson : 
“*«Thomas Carlyle, he sat 

on a wall. 


Thomas Carlyle, he had a 
great fall ’— 


Come now! It’s the very 
latest.” 

“Of course it is, 
chuckled the parrot. “ But 
I know something else that 
is going to be the very 
latest.” 

“What is that?” said 
the intellectual, who was 
carrying under his arm a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Carlyle— 
His Rise and Fall.”’ “Surely 
our latest is the final!” 
But his voice sounded a little nervous. 

“ Thomas Carlyle,” said the parrot. 

“Good,” said the intellectual. 

“ His rise and fall,’’ said the parrot. 

“ Excellent,” said the intellectual. 

“And resurrection?” said the parrot, cocking a 
wickedly inquisitive eye at his interlocutor. 

“There you go,” said the intellectual, ‘‘ thinking for 
yourself again, for all the world like one of those——” 
“ Early Victorians ? ’’ asked the parrot innocently. 

“ People who say things that nobody else, in our set, 
at the present moment, would think of saying,’’ said the 
intellectual <ngrily. 

“ Exactly,” said the parrot. ‘“‘ O, you splendidest of 
intellectuals! Now, please, listen tome. Revaluations 
of the illustrious dead are sometimes necessary. Blind 
acquiescence in their glory is not even a real acceptance 
of it, and belongs to sheep rather than to men.” 

“The very point I desire to make,” said the intel- 
lectual. ‘“‘ I am always saying it.” 


” 


National Portrait Gallery. 


* “Carlyle—His Rise and Fall.” By Norwood Lowry. 
12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


“You are,” said the parrot, “ for all this is elementary. 
Would it make you happier if I say it all over again ? ” 

“Don’t be rude,” said the intellectual. 

“Nevertheless,” the amaz- 
ing bird continued, “ there 
is a limit to the value of 
these platitudes, which all 
you — er — intellectuals re- 
peat so often, in the comic 
delusion that you are all 
saying something new. No 
revaluation, no ‘criticism 
even, of anyone or any- 
thing, is possible unless you 
have first of all a_ real 
‘standard of reference. You 
must find some central 
standard of judgment which 
is more than private caprice, 
or all is chaos.” 

“But there is no fixed 
standard,” said all the other 
“intellectuals” together, 
entering the room in a body 
(there are only a dozen of 
them). ‘‘ Otherwise, where 

should WE be?”’, 

“God knows!”’ said the 
parrot with a chuckle. 
“In Wormwood Scrubbs, I 
should imagine.” 

“A central authoritative standard is undiscoverable. 
WE have nothing of the kind,” said all the intellectuals 
together, after an interval in which bright ejaculations 
of “ gesture ’’ and “ complex ”’ were rapidly tossed about. 
“We have almost decided that ugliness is beauty, 
and we are quite sure that morals are out of 
date.” 

“Exactly,” said the parrot, stretching out a long 
emerald wing, and scratching the back of his crimson 
head with an opal claw. ‘‘ Exactly; and, as I re- 
marked, all is chaos. You are at the mercy of every 
wind of opinion. You don’t know what you really 
believe on any subject under the sun. You praise 
minor artists in terms that would make Shakespeare 
blush, and you talk with utter contempt of men that 
could pick you all up, intellectually, between a finger 
and thumb, and put you in their waistcoat pockets.” 

“But how can you establish any authority greater 
than our own ?”’ said a bishop who had been keeping 
himself up to date on the latest reversions to Lucretian 
materialism, and in every sermon had bored a new 
hole through the creed of his own Church. 


Carlyle (1877), 
(By G. F. Watts.) 
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“In the first place,” said the parrot, ‘“ you must 
look at the multiplication tables. Twice one is two.” 

“You are insulting us,” said the intellectuals. ‘‘ We 
learnt that at school.” * 

“Quite so,” said the parrot, stretching out his other 
wing and scratching the other side of his crimson head, 
“but you have forgotten it.”’ 

“We don’t understand you,”’ said the bishop. 

“It’s not really so elementary as it looks,” the 
curious bird replied. “I’m merely referring you to 
the earliest tables of the law. Accuracy, in all its 
kinds, is based upon them; and so we attain perhaps 
a first glimmer of what is meant by truth. You must 
learn to be accurate, you know, little ones, even in your 
quotations. If you can even get as far as that— 
which you haven’t—you have established the beginnings 
of a standard of truth. Only the beginnings, I admit.” 

“And then? ”’ gasped the author of the book, who 
had spent so much time on those slight divergencies 
from fact, or suppressions of fact, which make all the 
difference—‘‘ what then ? 

“Why, if you really desire to hear,” the parrot went 
on, “there is another consequence of accuracy and 
truth which goes by the odd name of Justice. You 
must not forget Justice. If you can get as far as that— 
which you haven’t—you have unveiled or discovered 
a little more of your permanent standard. Let me 
point out to you a certain passage—which of course you 
haven’t read—in the third chapter of the fourth book 
of ‘‘ Frederick the Great ”’ : 


‘““What is Justice but another form of the reality we 
love ; a truth acted out ? Of all the humbugs or ‘ painted 


vapours ’ known, Injustice is the least capable of profiting 
men or kings.” 


“Read it once. Read it twice. Read it three 
times,’ the parrot said, dilating his plumage. “ For 
unless you read it three times you will not grasp it— 
the intellectual method of mastering a book to-day 
being the very simple one of staring at the printed page 
until the author’s words and thoughts are replaced by 
the delusions of the reader, or obliterated by reflections 
of the claptrap of the hour. It saves much trouble ; 
but it is not—er—cricket, or even hockey.” 

“ But it is I who have accused Carlyle of inaccuracy. 
Where have J departed from the truth? And where 
would your multiplication tables help me?” said the 
author. 

“The chief attempt of your book,” said the parrot, 
“seems to be to prove that Carlyle was largely respon- 
sible for the Great War. Now Carlyle was a giant ; but 
even he could have had no more influence on that world- 
catastrophe than a gnat could have on the Falls of 
Niagara. A little elementary mathematical work might 
help you there. Again you assert, without qualifica- 
tion, that Carlyle preached the doctrine that Might is 
Right. You must know, if you have read him 
thoroughly, that this is the exact opposite of the truth. 
Only a fool could seriously maintain that Might is 
Right, in the sense which you attribute to your own 
words. Carlyle did maintain the opposite—that Right 
is Might ; and that, armed with the right, though he 
stood alone against the world, one man was infinitely 
mighty. This was the meaning of his praise of heroes 
like Dante, Shakespeare, Johnson. None of these had 


big armaments behind him. I will admit that in 
Carlyle’s insistence upon the mightiness of right, careless 
readers may misunderstand his real meaning. He is 
so eager to prove that the stars in their courses fight 
for the true, and crush the evil, that the stress is laid 
on the strength and the reader may forget the cause of 
the strength. Carlyle may even, in some cases, attri- 
bute the right kind of strength to the wrong persons ; 
for he was not infallible. He made many mistakes. 
But in face of the emphatic answer given by Carlyle 
himself to this very charge, it is a grave injustice merely 
to repeat the charge without even mentioning the very 
striking passage in Froude which completely disposes 
of it. Carlyle’s whole soul was at one with the great 
challenge of St. Paul : 
““ Whoso hath seen the glory of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or deny. 


Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


But the injustices of the book are innumerable. It 
is hardly fair for instance to state that, owing to his 
“ self-assertion,” Carlyle mistranslated Goethe by 
introducing the word “ gloomy ”’ into the famous lines : 

“Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours 


Weeping and watching for the morrow— 
_He knows ye not, ye gloomy powers.” 


Statements of this sort can only be made by a writer 
who is ready to gamble on the ignorance or the short 
memory of modern readers ; for the lines in ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” as they stand in all editions to-day, read: 
“He knows ye not, ye heavenly powers.” Yet the 
statement about the mistranslation is made without 
any reference to this, and without any qualification. 
Moreover there is a sneer in almost every other 
sentence of the book. There is a series of sneers at 
Carlyle’s peasant birth—as though that were not an 
additional ground of respect for his achievement. There 
is also a series of sneers at his intercourse with the 
“upper classes”’; an absolute lack of insight into 
the problems of his career, and an utter lack of 
sympathy both for his human failings and the almost 
superhuman cravings of his great nature for light upon 
the ways of God to man. This was the tragedy of his 
life—that he was a profoundly religious man, born 
into an era in which all the solid grounds of his religion 
seemed to be breaking up. He did not understand Kant, 
says this wonderful new book, though Carlyle takes his 
final stand on the categorical imperative. But does the 
author of this onslaught understand Kant any better ? 
Can the subtlest metaphysician of to-day be quite sure 
of Kant’s philosophy as a whole, and would even Kant 
himself stand by all his published works, if he had been 
able to revise them as a whole? What Carlyle extracted 
from them was at least lucid and valuable, and this is 
more than can be said for mov: of Kant’s interpreters. 
Again there is a sneer at one of Carlyle’s finest 
passages: ‘‘ With men ofa speculative turn there come 
seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, when in 
wonder and fear you ask that unanswerable question : 
Who am I: the thing that can say I? The world 
with its loud trafficking retires into the distance ; and 
you are alone with the Universe, and silently commune 
with it, as one mysterious Presence with another.” 
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Understand this and you will understand Carlyle’s 
reference to “ the one relic’’ of religion in Europe. 

Our author’s comment on this is a sneer at both 
Carlyle and Tennyson, who made a similar remark to 
G. H. Lewes. “ The author of a‘ History of Philosophy’ 
made no reply,” says our author, evidently much 
impressed by the fact that the lesser man—G. H. Lewes 
—had written 
on that awe- 
inspiring 
subject, 
“philosophy.” 
Perhaps G. H. 
Lewes. was 
thinking that 
his great 
friend would 
have been 
understood by 
Plotinus, with 
his flight of 
the alone to 
the alone. 
Certainly, 
lesser man 
though he 
was 
silence was 
not occupied 
with small 
malicious 
thoughts 
about the 
“self-con- 
sciousness ”’ of 
the great 
simple and 
majestic 
spirit who 
was pour- 
ing out his 
thoughts on 
God and 
immortality 
to him. stg 

There is no doubt that Carlyle had great imperfec- 
tions ; for he was human to the red core of his heart ; 
but he that would explore these imperfections and put 
his fingers into the giant’s wounds must be of a very 
different mental and spiritual stature from most of those 
who attempt the task to-day. He must be not only 
Carlyle’s intellectual peer, but capable also of a god- 
like compassion. The subject of his inquiry will not 
be exhumed from his poor old grave merely that his 
bones may be scattered to the four winds by a con- 
temptuous boot, or the ape-like fury of little men, 
half crazy with self-conceit and vainly striving to 
clamber on to the scornful pedestal from which they 
hope to throw down the silent and indifferent statue 
of the dead. 

It is perfectly true that Carlyle has no elaborate 
philosophy to give us. He contradicts himself. The 
world had taken away his Master, and he knew not 
where they had laid him. But he still has an immense 


Glasgow Gallery. 


value in his power as a great prose-poet of dissolving 
the shows of this world into the mysteries of the spiritual 
world. Few men since Shakespeare have rivalled him 
in this power; and it is foolish to say, as this latest 
depreciation says, that it might have been better if he had 
never written at all. An unprecedented amount of time 
and energy is being spent on the depreciation of their 
greater pre- 
decessors by 
writers of to- 
day. Volume 
after volume 
tumbles from 
the press in 
which giant 
after giant is 
attacked by 
dwarf after 
dwarf. The 
grimly sar- 
donic lines of 
Tennyson 
have been 
illustrated 
over and over 
again recently 
by almost 
every figure 
of real im- 
portance in 
modern litera- 
ture where, 


““ whether he 
heed it 
or not, 

Each man 
walks with 
his head in 

a cloud of 

poisonous 

flies.”’ 


The flies have 
been treated 
with a toler- 
ance that is 
never vouchsafed to their victims. There has been far 
too much of it. It has no relation to real criticism, 
which is in honour bound to seek first for the merits 
of the work itself, if merit be there. We do not employ 
miners to bury the gold and bring the dross home in 
malignant triumph. Criticism is in honour bound to 
seek first for the gold, if it be there. This does not 
mean that it must be lenient or easygoing if there be 
none. It means the exact opposite. But criticism 
must be even more severe with itself than it is with its 
subject. Thousands of ignorant modern readers are 
only too ready to chuckle over the faults of the great 
dead. It is one of the worst sides of human nature. 
Let criticism make sure of its own truth before it speaks. 
If there be no gold, let it say so. But let it beware of 
denying its presence, though all the fashions deny it, if 
it be really there. In many cases the motive is only 
too obvious. It is almost unbelievable, but the ironic 
gods have decreed that the author of this book should 


Carlyle. 
(By Whistler.) 
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be described on his title page as “‘ Norwood Young,” 
author of “‘ THE Life of Frederick the Great.’’ The 
emphasis on “the” is mine. Underneath this there 


is a certain little scroll, bearing the words: ‘‘ Humili- 
tate. Thomas Carlyle.’”’ The gods always defend their 
own offspring. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: THE MAN AND HIS POETRY. 
By R. L. MEcrRoz (Author of “‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the Poet of Heaven in Earth’’). 


HEN William Michael Rossetti reached the 
decision, in 1894, to write the now well-known 
Memoir of his famous elder brother, he found that he 
already possessed 266 published books and essays about 
Dante Gabriel and his work. During the next quarter 
of a century the biographical and critical books con- 
tinued to appear, William himself making a goodly 
addition to the existing literature about his brother. 
Even the occasion of the centenary of his birth might 
give us pause in discussing him further, but that he was 
undoubtedly a great creative artist who has had an 
immense influence over English art and literature. He, 
moreover, attains to that quality, intensity of spiritual 
life, or call it what else you like, which will in some 
cases make an individual stand forth from the ranks of 
time with a perpetually renewed significance. 

Born on May 12th, 1828, Dante Gabriel (as he after- 
wards called himself, but Gabriele Charles Dante as he 
was baptized) was the second child of Gabriele Rossetti, 
Neapolitan poet-patriot exiled in London, and Frances, 
daughter of Getano Polidori, a distinguished Tuscan 
who had been secretary to Alfieri and was known for 
his translation of Milton into Italian. Frances’s mother 
had the sufficiently English maiden name of Anna Maria 
Pierce, so that the Rossetti children were a quarter 
English and _ three- 
quarters Italian. 
There were four of 
them, born in the four 
years succeeding the 
marriage in 1826 of 
Gabriele Rossetti 
and Frances Polidori. 
First came Maria 
(1827), then Dante 
Gabriel, then William 
(1829), and last but 
far from least, 
Christina (1830). 
Frances was a 
governess for some 
years, like her mother 
had been, and then 
became a nun and 
died in 1876. She 
sustained the family’s 
literary record by 
producing a book of 
religious meditations 
and also a_ well 
spoken of descriptive 
summary of Dante 
Alighieri’s work, this 
achievement being 
an indication of w.p.c. 
father’s influence. 


Mr. Max Beerbohm’s amusing drawing of the infant 
Dante Gabriel lying on the floor of his father’s reception- 
room, absorbed in literary composition and surrounded 
by gesticulating political orators, suggests truthfully 
enough that the political atmosphere did not unduly 
sway the minds of the children. The home of the 
Rossettis, near Regent’s Park, London, was for many 
years a meeting place of obscure and distinguished 
Italians, chiefly of revolutionary tone, to whom Gabriele 
Rossetti was a political hero as well as an honoured 
poet. But in addition to politics pure and simple, the 
elder Rossetti took up the specialised study of the work 
of Dante, in which he discovered progressively more 
elaborate and occult political meanings. His pre- 
occupation with this line of thought during the early 
years of his children had the natural effect of turning 
the two boys against Dante, and they did not discover 
him as an author to be read until they were half-way 
through their teens. Upon Dante Gabriel the “ Vita 
Nuova” and “ Divina Commedia” then suddenly 
dawned as a new revelation. 

Gabriele Rossetti’s annual income did not average 
more than {250 while he was engaged as a teacher of 
Italian, so that his treatises on Dante, and perhaps also 
his Italian verse, would not have been printed but for 
the patronage of 
Charles Lyell, the 
father of Sir Charles 
Lyell the geologist. 
Gabriele Rossetti 
indeed from his 
youth, when he was 
a humble assistant 
curator in the Naples 
Museum, showed a 
capacity for making 
friends with interest- 
ing men which 
rivalled that of his 
elder son. After es- 
caping from Naples 
as a proscribed 
agitator when _ the 
constitution was 
revoked in 1821, 
by getting himself 
smuggled on board 
the flagship of the 
English admiral then 
in the bay, he went 
to Malta, and during 
his four years there 
made a lifelong 
friendship with John 
Hookham Frere, the 
governor, who was 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Drawn by himself, in 1846. 
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| Tonides Collection, South Kensington. Day Dreams 
(By Rossetti). 


“Lo! tow’rd deep skies, not deeper than her look, 
She dreams ; till now on her forgotten book 
Drops the forgotten blossom from her hand.” 
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La DONNA DELLA FIAMMA 
(From the painting by Rossetti). 
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a-distinguished man of letters as well as a statesman. 
When the adventurous exile went to London in 1825 
he was accompanied by the assurances of Frere’s 
continued practical help as well as friendship, assurances 
which were made good from time to time by drafts for 
substantial sums of money. 

Dante Gabriel lived at home until 1852, when he 
took rooms at Chatham Place, overlooking the Thames 
at Blackfriars Bridge. It was an exceptionally interest- 
ing home. Mrs. Rossetti always nursed ambitions for 
the intellectual distinction of her husband and children 
and she was governess to all the children in turn, as well 
as indefatigable mother. Dante Gabriel’s parents 
realised early in his childhood that there was something 


in his vivid personality which they could not and must 


not try to control too strictly. 

Not only because the children received their earliest 
and in a sense their chief education at home, but no 
doubt due to the personalities of their parents, the 
brothers Dante and William, when eventually they 
went to a local private school, and then to King’s College 
School, experienced a serious falling-off in the cultural 
and moral standards of their environment. This may 
have had something to do with the fact that the elder 
brother’s school career was marked by irregularity of 
work and indeed distaste for the set studies. Yet his 
and his brother’s recreations at home had been a suc- 
cession of educational experiences ; they included the 
collecting and colouring of prints illustrating Scott and 
Shakespeare, reading adventurously, especially the 
more occult melodramas, such as Maturin’s “‘ Melmoth,” 
and the composition of verse, not to speak of Dante 
Gabriel’s drawings. His earliest recorded literary 
composition occurred at the age of five, to be followed 
by others without any particular merit or promise. 


Mrs. Rossetti, the mother 
of the Rossettis. 


From an oil painting by;D. G Rossetti. 


Photo by 
W. A. Mansell & Co. 


Gabriele Rossetti, the father 
of the Rossettis. 


From an oil painting by D. G. Rossetti. 


One of these, “‘ Sir Hugh the Heron,” a metrical romance 
based on a tale by Alan Cunningham, written at the age 
of twelve, was completed a year or so later, in 1842 or 
1843, because his grandfather, Getano Polidori, who 
kept a printing press in the back garden of his house 
in Park Village East, Regent’s Park, promised to become 
the young poet’s printer on this condition. The poem 
was therefore finished, and privately printed in 1843. 
It is noteworthy that both in drawing and in writing 
Rossetti was not startlingly precocious ; certainly his 
earliest compositions in verse and prose lack the evidence 
of genius provided by his sister’s ‘‘ Verses,” also printed 
by grandfather Polidori in 1847, when she was sixteen. 
But once he did find himself he produced some of his 
most consummate poems at the beginning of his career. 

One of the indications that the family had no money 
to spare for luxuries is that Dante Gabriel and his 
brother William walked to and from the King’s College 
School, Strand, where they were students, and where 
their father was Professor of Italian. Another incident, 
connected with this fact, provides an example of the 
autobiographical element in Rossetti’s poetry. In the 
well-known poem, “ Jenny,” about a young and pitiful 
prostitute and the sensations of a young man who spends 
a night in her room, occur the following lines : 


“For sometimes, were the truth confess’d, 
You’re thankful for a little rest— 
Glad from the crush to rest within, 
From the heart-sickness and the din 
Where envy’s voice at virtue’s pitch 
Mocks you because your gown is rich ; 
And from the pale girl’s dumb rebuke, 
Whose ill-clad grace and toil-worn look 
Proclaim the strength that keeps her weak, 
And other nights than yours bespeak ; 
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And from the wise unchildish elf, 

To schoolmate lesser than himself, 

Pointing you out, what thing you are :— — 
Yes, from the daily jeer and jar, 

From shame and shame’s outbraving too, 
Is rest not sometimes sweet to you?” 


His brother William could remember the particular 
moment in Regent Street, as they walked together on 
the way to school, when he was 
the schoolmate to the “ wise 
unchildish elf.’’ Dante Gabriel 
left King’s College School when 
he was thirteen, in 1841, to be- 
come anart student. “Jenny” 
was begun in 1847 or 1848, but 
there was little of the poem as 
it now stands until after 1858, 
the original draft having only 
general reflections and lacking 
the form and matter of the 
dramatic monologue. “ Tpe 
Last Confession,” which was 
also first written before 1850, is 
another piece which indicates 
still more clearly the influence 
of Browning, who was at this 
period immensely and fervently 
admired by Rossetti. 

The years 1847 to 1850 were 
full of memorable beginnings 
for the painter and poet. He, 
with Holman Hunt and Millais, 
had agreed on the need for 
concerted revolt against current 
artistic conventions. The Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood had 
started its brief and meteoric 
career, Rossetti being as usual 
the dominant personality, 
though certainly not in this 
case the chief practitioner in 
the group. When at his insti- 
gation the seven elected mem- 
bers of the P.R.B. agreed that 
they must have a paper, and 
the Germ was founded, the 
literary element was naturally 
most in evidence, and Dante 
Gabriel (aged twenty-one in 1849, when the Germ 
started) contributed to it eleven poems (six of them 
sonnets) and the ‘beautiful prose story called ‘‘ Hand 
and Soul.” Christina (then nineteen) contributed seven 
lyrics, so that she and Dante Gabriel provided nearly 
all the valuable contents of the paper. Its third and 
fourth numbers (also its final numbers) were entitled 
Art and Poetry, the friendly printer, J. L. Tupper, who 
was going to stand the financial risk of printing them, 
regarding this as more attractive than the Germ. 
Number 1 contained a short piece, “The Seasons,” 
besides an essay, by Coventry Patmore, who had 
recently made the acquaintance of the P.R.B. The 
organisation of the P.R.B. dissolved in 1851, and 
Rossetti’s next phase of leadership dates from about 
1855 or 1856. At his instigation Burne-Jones, and 
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From a painting by Rossetti. 
“ Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear 
Dire fruit which, tasted once, must thrall me here.” 


then William Morris, took to painting—in the case of 
Morris without success. When in 1857 Rossetti went 
to Oxford to decorate the Union Debating Hall he was, 
because of the admiration of several young men there 
(including Swinburne) for poems of his which had 
appeared in the Oxford and Cambridge Review, already 
an adored leader of another brotherhood of poets and 
artists which crystallised later into the firm of Morris, 
Marshall, Falkner & Co. On — 
the poetic side this group were 
especially active in their ad- 
miration for Malory’s ‘‘ Morte 
d’Arthur”’ and that dreamy 
pseudo-archaic mood which it 
can induce in the mind of 
youth. The mood was especially 
expressed in Rossetti’s designs 
during the 1850's, and some of 
his water-colours of this period 
inspired Morris’s poetry. 
Rossetti’s poetry developed 
more gradually and individu- 
ally its own peculiar qualities, 
and cannot be divided up so 
clearly into such phases. In 
both the famous and fruitful 
groups of artists and poets 
which owed their vitality so 
much to Rossetti’s personality 
and genius, an Elizabethan 
bluffness, even one might say 
a sort of jolly coarseness, was 
an everyday feature of their 
personal relations, the raw side 
of personalities which could 
produce work of an _ uncon- 
ventional and often bitterly 
assailed beauty. There was a 
deep gulf between the move- 
ments inspired by Rossetti 
and defended by Ruskin, and 
the decadent tendencies of the 
Wilde period which followed 
them. We must not forget 
that the poet of “The 
Blessed Damozel”’ developed 
intoa high-spirited, full-blooded, 
laughter-loving man. But 
insomnia and chloral taken in whisky after about 1869, 
slowly ruined his health and temper, though before 
this his irregular habits of working and feeding must 
have tried even his fine constitution very severely. - 
When we hear about the serious effect on his over- 
sensitive mind of Buchanan’s attack—signed ‘‘ Thomas 
Maitland,” called “‘ The Fleshly School of Poetry ’”’— 
besides reading the dignified and crushing reply he sent 
in to the Atheneum, we should also read the limerick : 
“ As a critic, the Poet Buchanan 
Thinks Pseudo much safer than Anon ; 
Into Maitland he shrunk, 


But the smell of the skunk 
Guides the shuddering nose to Buchanan.” 


Proserpine. 


In Rossetti the jovial and plain-speaking side were 
allied to the sensual nature which superficially seems 
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unrelated to mystical quali- 
ties. But Rossetti retained 
the mystical vision which 
as early as 1847 in “ The 
Blessed Damozel,”’ and still 
earlier in his translations of 
Dante, is revealed as an 
ineradicable element of his 
genius. As he came to 
maturity, the striving after 
simplicity in his work (re- 
flected generally by archaism) 
often gave place to richer 
sensuous elements. Now 
simplicity in art may be 
(and has been) regarded as a 
parallel to asceticism in re- 
ligion, and just as the mystical 
element in religion is not 
dependent upon the ascetic, 
so in art a freely sensuous 
content, even richly ornate, 
still permits of mystical 
vision. In sonnet after 
sonnet of “The House of 
Life,” mystical vision and 
sensuous art are found in 
beautiful harmony. For 
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From a drawing by D. G. Rossetti. 


Rossetti, Love implies both bodily beauty and soul’s 


beauty; but more than that, Love dowers with a 
rapturous joy which is key to hidden secrets of truth. 
In Sonnet 5, ““ Heart’s Hope,” we seem to overhear the 


poet planning his work : 


‘‘ By what word’s power, the key of paths untrod, 
Shall I the difficult deeps of Love explore, 
Till parted waves of Song yield up the shore 

Even as the sea which Israel crossed dry-shod ? 


For lo! in some poor 
rhythmic period, 
Lady, I fain would tell 
evermore 
Thy soul I know not from 
thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither 
our love from God. 


“Yea, in God’s name, and 
Love's, and thine, 
would I 

Draw from one loving 
heart such evidence 
As to all hearts all things 
shall signify ; 

Tender as dawn’s first 
hill-fire, and intense 
As instantaneous pene- 

trating sense, 

In Spring’s birth-hour, of 

other Springs gone by.” 


‘That this sonnet was 
written in 1871 serves as a 
reminder that ‘‘ The House 
of . Life,” regarded as a 
poem, isnot inspired by any 
ohe woman, any more than 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” 
was inspired by the 
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Christina Rossetti. 


actual Beatrice Portinari. 
Rossetti was married in 
1860, after an engagement 
of some seven years, to 
Eleanor Elizabeth Siddal, 
who gave birth to a still- 
born child in 186r and 
died from an overdose of 
laudanum in 1862. Ros- 
setti’s grief at her death was 
terrible, but it did not endure 
long outwardly, though 
the beautiful Lizzie seems 
to have haunted his later 
years, and the memory of 
that tragic episode in his life 
probably tinged his work with 
the mood of bitter remorse 
heard in “ Vain Virtues” 
(Sonnet 85). Certainly she 
provided him with a lovely 
symbolof the mystical aspira- 
tion of his mind. But to 
understand Rossettione must 
realise the sincerity of his one- 
line fragment ‘“‘ To Art”: 


‘““T loved thee ere I loved a 
woman, Love.”’ 


For to him the creation of Beauty was both duty and 
delight, and neither indolence inseparable from a sensual 
nature nor grievous illness, including long years of 


insomnia, and chloral-poisoning to check it, could 


as prodigious. 


Study in crayon for the figure in “ Dante’s Dream.” 


‘Head of Dante. 


quench the flame of his creative energy. Until the 
time of his death, on April 9th, 1882, he was adding 
to a life’s output of work which might well be described 
For in Rossetti’s case the work, though 


much in quantity, has to 
be measured by its intensity, 
by that quality which gave 
a monumental endurance to 
each expression of each pass- 
ing rapture. That intensity 
and that rapture did not find 
rapid and easy expression. 
Nothing is more impressive 
about Rossetti’s artistic 
labours than the long 
periods of brooding over the 
numerous subjects of his 
poems and his designs. Many 
of the poems grew and 
altered in his mind for years, 
sometimes for ten and even 
twenty years, while he took 
infinite pains in revising the 
final drafts and the proofs 
in the light of the criticisms 
invited and received from 
his friends. Because he 
could ‘“‘ see’”’ a poem better 
in print than in manuscript, 
he made a habit of issuing 
his poe m s in privately 
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printed “Trial Books” 
before they were actually 
published. Anyone who has 
examined Mr. Thomas J. 
Wise’s famous “ Catalogue 
of the Ashley Library ”’ will 
realise how much revision 
work this meant for the 
poet, for Mr. Wise quotes 
some of his alterations and 
also reproduces specimens 
of the manuscripts. Some- 
times a single word became 
the subject of thoughtful 


correspondence. In Love's - 


Nocturn” he hesitated 
between “ dreamland ”’ and 
“‘dreamworld,” and in a 
long letter to his brother, 
when he comes to this 
point he says: “‘Dream- 
land’ is a rather hackneyed 
phrase I don’t like, but it 
is so valuable for clearing up 
that I adopted it.”” In the 
Collected edition one finds 
“‘dreamworld.”” Just before 
this remark he says: “I 
have been worrying about 


what you said of the obscurity of this poem, and 


110, Hallam Street, Portland Place, 

formerly 38, Charlotte Street, the birthplace of D. G. Rossetti (May 12, 1328) 

and of Christina Rossetti. The family lived here till 1836, then removed to 
50, Charlotte Street. 


have now put it thus,” and 
quotes the first two stanzas 
of the poem as published. 
“Now there is another 
question,” he continues. 
“The first conception of 
this poem was of a man not 
yet in love who dreams 
vaguely of a woman who 
he thinks must exist for 
him. This is not very 
plainly expressed, and not I 
think very valuable, and it 
might be better to refer the 
love to a known woman he 
wishes to approach.” This 
is sufficient proof of the 
danger of attributing his 
poems to particular 
women, because ‘ Love’s 
Nocturn” was written 
in 1854 when, according 
to all the biographical 
evidence, he was happily 
in love with Lizzie 
Siddal, who very likely 
was the principal cause of 
the mood of this poem, 
though her personality was 


not allowed to interfere with the writer’s artistic purpose. 


Dante Gabriel, Christina, William Michael Rossetti and their Mother. 
From a photograph taken by Lewis Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgson) in the garden of Rossett.’s house Cheyne Walk Chelsea, 1863. 


Ford Madox Brown. 


Drawn by D. G. Rossetti in 1852. 
(National Portrait Gallery.) 


Holman Hunt. 
From a drawing by D. G. Rossetti. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Photo by Elliott & Fry. William Morris. 


From a water-colour by A. Lc 8fos. 
(Ionides Collection, South Kensington Museum.) 


Four of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
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The famous sonnet, “‘ Nuptial Sleep,” is another of the 
poems discussed in the same letter. He says: ‘‘ About 
‘Nuptial Sleep,’ I enclose the proof before the last to 
ask you about the MS. alteration at the bottom, which 
is now in print. Above and below it I have written a 
further variation underlined. Do you think this or the 
present printed one best ? I inclined to the printed one, 
‘Chirped at each other.’ This is expressive of the lips 
kissing at each other as they lie apart. But is it clear, 
or, if clear, is it pleasant ? Would it be better ‘ kissed 
at each 
other? -6t. 
more likely, 
‘moaned to 
each other’ ? 
Or does any 
other phrase 
occur to you ? 
Or do you 
like it as 
it stands?” 
‘*Chirped’’ 
was changed 
into ‘‘ moan- 
ed,” Mr. Wise 
points out, 
and this word 
stands in the 
first Trial 
Book. In 
the second 
Trial Book 
“ moaned ” gave place to “‘ fawned,”’ so in the published 
Poems of 1870 the last line of the octave had reached 
its final form : 


Photo by W. & D. Downey. 


““ Fawned on each other where they lay apart.” 


Not only did his endeavour to perfect his poems 
produce many alternative versions, but it also led him 
to reject stanzas here and there, which as a consequence 
were omitted when the poem in question was first 
published, and often remained unpublished. There is 
not space for more than one example of such a stanza 
never published, quoted from the same letter in Mr. 
Wise’s possession. Rossetti’s remarks about another 
poem which precede the quotation of the stanza are 
given because in a characteristic vein : 


“« |, . I have revised the additional verses to ‘ Stratton 
Water,’ which were rather in the rough, and have added 
one further on about the priestinafunk. In the additional 
verses to ‘ Love’s Nocturn’ I have made the following 
change in the third, which now runs: 


William Bell Scoit, RusKin and D. G. Rossetti. 


“So a chief who all night lies 
Ambushed where no help appears— 
*Mid his comrades’ unseen eyes 
Watching for the growth of spears— 
Like their ghosts,,as morning wears, 
Sees them rise, 
Ready without sighs or tears.’ ’”’ 

When the new collected edition of Rossetti’s works 
is produced by the Oxford Press, a good many odds and 
ends of this kind will be published for the first time, 
including the three unpublished sonnets, of which Mr. 

Wise holds 
the holograph 
manuscripts, 
entitled “ At 
Last,” First 
Fire” and 
“ Threefold 
Homage.” 
These are in 
the strain of 
the first part 
of “The House 
of Life,” but 
they interest- 
ingly show 
inferiority as 
poetry com- 
bined with 
the frankly 
sensuous 
pleasure of 
love expressed 
more directly than usual. Although the reviewers 
of Rossetti’s poems who made wild attacks upon 
them as being vicious were lamentably far from truth 
and justice, the direction of danger in which he 
might have moved had he not been a conscientious 
artist is perceivable in the octave of “‘ First Fire.” But 
since Rossetti did not publish such verses they can 
hardly be regarded as weakening the case for his high 
artistic standard, in poetry at least. When money had 
to be obtained somehow (and anyhow) it was painting, 
never poetry, which suffered for his needs by haste and 
duplicating. Owing to his lavish generosity not less 
than his extravagant habits, Rossetti remained liable 
to suffer desperate financial crises long after he was 
earning a fair income as a painter, but he seems to have 
remembered the advice which the experienced Leigh 
Hunt gave him when he was still in his teens, not to 
expect to earn money as well as immortality by poetry, 
and to rely on his profession as a painter for the supplying 
of material wants. 


ROSSETTI AS PAINTER. 


By D. S. MELDRUM. 


N the Rossetti household in Charlotte Street the 
inmates of which were well equipped for appraising 

one another’s talents, Gabriel was early marked down as 
a painter. Accordingly at fourteen, on leaving King’s 
College School (where, though it counted for nothing, 


he had some tuition in drawing under John Sell Cotman), 
he went to Carey’s Academy in Bedford Square, better 
known in art annals as “ Sass’s.”” From there, four 
years later, he passed into the Antique School of the 
Royal Academy, which brings us to his association with 
Holman Hunt and Millais and the formation of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
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In this brief outline of Rossetti’s painting career, 
general familiarity is presumed with the course which 
its few landmarks recall. It is not for want of oppor- 
tunity that anyone remains ignorant of every twist and 
turn in the Pre-Raphaelite story. Rossetti had added 
some two years in the Antique class to his desultory 
training when he asked Ford Madox Brown to take him 
on as a pupil. Among the ceaseless experiments of 
the Rossetti children in artistic expression were Gabriel’s 
private attempts at painting, and he had discovered he 
knew nothing about his job. 
On the impulse of realising 
that and of one of his quick 
admirations for the elder 
man’s pictures, he sought 
instruction from Brown in 
conveying hisideas in colour. 
The result was a long 
friendship but a brief tutel- 
age. Rossetti was set to do 
still-life of medicine bottles 
or pickle jars, and the 
discipline was as little to 
his taste as was the course 
of boot-cleaning a little later 
to James Collinson’s when 
that P.R.B. entered Stony- 
hurst for training as a priest. 
A few months later in the 
same year, 1848, Rossetti 
had joined Hunt in a studio 
at what is now 46, Fitzroy 
Square; the friendship of 
the two with Millais ripened ; 
among their many meetings 
and discussions had occurred 
the onein the Millais house in 
Gower Street over Lasinio’s 
prints ; and with their adoption of Woolner, Collinson, 
William Rossetti, and F. G. Stephens the Brotherhood 
were in full-sail towards such a fame as they had not 
dreamed of. 

While Hunt showed “ Rienzi” and Millais ‘“‘ Lorenzo 
and Isabella”’ at the next Academy (1849), Rossetti 
(for some reason) sent his “ Girlhood of Mary Virgin ” 
to the Free Exhibition near Hyde Park Corner which 
opened a week earlier. All three works were politely 
received and found purchasers. The astonishing storm 
broke in the following spring over Millais’s ‘‘ The 
Carpenter’s Shop and Hunt’s “ Christian Priests” at 
the Academy and Rossetti’s ‘‘ The Annunciation ”’ at 
the National Institution. Its violence was due to the 
discovery (apparently through Rossetti’s talk) of the 
significance of the ‘‘ P.R.B.” with which the pictures 
were signed, a fact that justifies Brown’s professional 
shrewdness in declining to have anything formally to 
do with a “‘coterie.’”” Ruskin, whose attention seems 
only now to have been called, by Coventry Patmore, 
to the challenge of public opinion, wrote the two letters 
to The Times which stayed the abuse of the young 
painters, who settled down to fresh confident production. 

But already (despite the Germ adventure) the Brother- 
hood was approaching a break-up. The fixing of that 
definitely at 1853, when Hunt went to the East and 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
From a French etching. 


Millais was elected A.R.A., will be acquiesced in or not * 
according to the significance given to Pre-Raphaelitism, 
and its influence discovered in later painting careers. 
In sketching Rossetti’s now, it is most useful to indicate 
a fresh stage with his failure to finish his oil, “‘ Found,” 
in 1851, and the development of his water-colour practice 
between that year and the death of his wife in 1862. 
That period includes paramount incidents of biography 


‘—the friendship with Ruskin, the classes at the Working 


Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, the early associa- 
tion with William Morris 
and Burne-Jones and the 

' Oxford frescoes, the tragedy 
of Miss Siddal—all related 
with his art; but in out- 
put its signal achievements 
are the Tennyson and 
some other illustrations, 
and the water-colour draw- 
ings of which the long 
series at Millbank and the 
“ Borgia Family ” at South 
Kensington are eminent 
examples. 

There succeeded the five 
or six years at Tudor House, 
Chelsea, to which he moved 
from the now demolished 
studio in Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars Bridge, occupied 
by him during the previous 
decade. Here again we 
pass over biography, with 
interesting literary associa- 
tions, and note only his suc- 
cessful practice in oil-paint. 
The output is difficult to 
follow, owing to his constant 

habit of doing replicas and repaintings now profitably 
carried out on large canvases. Always a clever man 
of business, in these years he made (and spent) a large 
income, at the sacrifice of quality in his work. Early 
in them however he produced the picture inspired by 
his wife’s death, the ‘“ Beata Beatrix”’ (at Millbank), 
of which replicas followed, and later in them ‘“ The 
Beloved ”’ (in the same gallery), in their different ways 
(even if the latter be ‘“‘ the apotheosis of the stunner ’’) 
his most important works in this medium, if we except 
the “ Dante’s Dream” at Liverpool. This was finished 
during one of his remarkable recoveries from the gloom 
enveloping him after 1869. For the rest, save for some 
drawings, his works then mainly fall into the long series 
of Heads; after various sitters, Mrs. Morris in particular, 
in which Rossetti sought to seize and fix his various 
visions of female beauty. 


II 


These few biographical facts and dates link up Rossetti 
the painter with Rossetti the poet. In essence they 
cannot be separated. The same genius turns for 


* An interesting document in point, especially if its date 
is correctly deciphered as 1865, is the little ‘‘ Ben Nevis”’ by 
Millais in Messrs. Agnew’s present exhibition of water-colours, 
with which incidentally may be compared a ‘‘ Glen Rosa’”’ by 
William Dyce hanging close by. : 
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expression, now to the pencil, now to the pen, and the 
results are the same, allowing for different degrees of 
mastery of the medium. That may indeed be a very 
large allowance. It may mean all the difference. The 
poet might, at an amateur whim or for the diversion of 
his spirit, translate his written work into a weakened 
version in terms of paint, 
or similarly the painter his 
pictures into verse at one 
remove from the original 
inspiration. So Rossetti did 
sometimes pen a sonnet 
for his picture’s frame, and 
invent a design to illustrate 
a poem. Or again the in- 
spiration itself might hesitate 
and be lost between the 
choice of mediums—we know 
the adverse implications 
of calling Rossetti the most 
pictorial of poets and the 
most literary of painters. 
That criticism, it is true, 
lacks definition : we want to 
be told what precisely is 
intended by “ pictorial ’’ and 
still more, what precisely by 
“literary.” Yet we under- 
stand quite well what is 
meant. Rossetti, holding 
strictly by verse, might have 
extended his powers as 
apoet. Without the distrac- Photo by Mansell & Co. 
tion of literature he might 
have wrestled more strenu- 
ously with intractable paint. These speculations were 
the gist of his father’s reproaches in his youth, and 
are legitimate now, although a little obviously “ after 
the event,” in view of his acknowledged failure to 
realise his potentialities in either art. But the fact 
remains, identifying Rossetti’s as one of a few unusual 
cases, that in him the creative impulse drove directly 
into expression, now in verse, now in paint—a free 
conception and without any element of translation. He 
can be, and but for incidental biographical circum- 
stances would more generally be, apprehended as two 
distinct figures, in literature and in painting. 

The contemporary conditions of literature and paint- 
ing themselves make such an apprehension of him 
reasonable. Art in any country is an organic develop- 
ment. To say that it has no national boundaries is 
to theorise in despite of nature. It is the creature of 
its environment, of which pressures from abroad may 
be and are a part. But the influences by which art 
is thus affected do not make themselves felt on the 
several arts in the same degree, or concurrently. In 
his “‘ Parties of the Play,” recently published, Mr. Ivor 
Brown remarks of the period to which we are now 
casting back, in writing of Rossetti, that “‘ all during it 
the face of England was being altered with a furious 
rapidity of social change. The coming of the machine 
and the growth of the industrial state made drama 
everywhere—except on the stage. The historian, 
searching for expressions of contemporary opinion and 


for the popular reactions of the industrial revolution, 
must leave the theatre almost entirely out of notice. 
It tells him nothing.”” There then was one of our arts 
left high and dry by tides which had flooded poetry and 
fiction. It was the one of the arts too which we might 
think would have interpreted the national social drama 
in terms of most popular 
appeal. The art of painting 
had its own measure and 
manner of reaction to the 
same changes, although they 
are extraordinarily difficult 
to follow, partly because 
of the rapidity with which 
the influences affecting it 
succeeded one another, and 
still more because of the 
subtle interrelations in 
that art of abstract and 
concrete, elements. Even 
regarding genius 
practising both, painting 
and poetry therefore 
require separate investiga- 
tion. 

That is the reason for the 
astonishingly diverse in- 
terpretations given of Pre- 
Raphaelitism and conflicting 
valuations of its effects on 
our painting. The cloud of 
witnesses concerning the 


The Salutation of Beatrice. ‘‘ movement” only darkens 


The head was used for Rossetti’s last oil painting, “ Vita Nuova,” 
which was left unfinished. 


its significance. There has 
been controversy over its 
initiation and over its intention, and when agreement 
on that seems reached it is continued over its results. 
Its most authentic document in one sense is “‘ Work,” 
by Madox Brown, who was not of the Brotherhood, 
which is held to have been dissolved long before he 
painted it. When at last literal imitation had been 
definitely established as central in its creed, the im- 
portance of that tenet was already abandoned. An 
acute critic, Mr. Charles Marriott, sees in it the native 
counterpart of the foreign Impressionism, with which 
the most obvious popular view regards it as conflicting, 
and far from acquiescing in it as a passing incident in 
our painting he discovers its influence still in English 
Post-Impressionism. And of Rossetti at the heart of 
this complexity the place awaits determining. 


Ill 


The latest attempt to fix it is Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s.* 
His study of Rossetti does the particular service of 
bringing both the Life and the Works into the per- 
spective of the most modern point of view. Although 
biography is not our special concern here, Mr. Waugh’s 
estimate of the man may be glanced at. It is extremely 
frank, and sometimes we may think rather brutally 
expressed. ‘“‘If Ruskin was partly a prig, Rossetti was 
partly a cad” occurs init. The impression is conveyed 
to us, if not roundly stated, that Rossetti could regard 


* “ Rossetti: His Life and Works.” By Evelyn Waugh. 
(Duckworth.) 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,”’’ 
APRIL, 1928. 


ROSSETTI (Tate Gallery). ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI. 
Christina Rossetti sat for the head of the Virgin, and Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, for the head of the Angel. 
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Painted by ROSSETTI in 1863 (Tate Gallery). Beata BEaTRIx. 
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a friend, as he did regard a patron, as somebody out of 
whom he could get something. His personal magnetism 
is rather pooh-poohed. The tragedy of 1862 is pre- 
sented with an explicit connotation of “ guilt ’’ and 
leaving “ part of his soul dead and festering within 
him’; and the recovery of the poems from the grave 
is termed a “ violation,” explained only by “ frank, 
disagreeable vanity ” and indicating “a real degrada- 
tion in his 
character.” 
And again: 
“It is not so 
much that as 
a man he was 
a bad man (it 
is remarked), 
mere lawless 
wickedness 
has fre- 
quently been 
a concomi- 
tant of the 
highest 
genius, but 
there was 
fatally lack- 
ing in him 
that essential 
rectitude that 
underlies the 
serenity of 
all really 
great art.” 
These are 
un flattering 
judgments 
strangely in 
contrast with 
the reputa- 
tion imposed 
on the 
general mind 
by the 
homage of 
the “ powerful 
and preposterously loyal circle of able and eminent 
men” in which Rossetti lived secluded. Mr. Waugh 
is not impressed by reputations small or big, as he 
shows incidentally by contemptuous references to 
William Bell Scott and a disconsideration of Millais of 
whom he writes as “ Johnny.” Yet with his apprecia- 
tion of Rossetti the man one cannot fairly quarrel. 
The examples of a youthful forthrightness just cited 
are compatible with a wise and even sympathetic 
understanding both of general character and of its 
reaction to particular circumstances. 

Of Rossetti the painter—the Works he writes of are 
chiefly the paintings—his appreciation is fresh and 
discriminating. Necessarily it proceeds by way of 
Pre-Raphaelitism, but on the futile question, Who was 
the original Brother? Mr. Waugh wastes no time. 
Simple facts about the Seven are that they all sub- 
scribed to certain doctrines of painting, all adopted 


certain technical methods, and all, big and little talents 


Head from “ The Blessed Damozel,” presented by the artist in 1874 to Lord Mount Temple, and later added to 
the National Gallery of British Art, the gift of Madame Deschamps. 


alike, were enormously enlarged individually through 
the fellowship. Equally true is it that neither their 
theory nor their practice was new; both were known 
before the 1848 revolters were born (there was even a 
P.R.B. earlier than theirs), and both are still professed 
now that they are all dead. More strangely true, 
within the Brotherhood itself there never was any 
concord in the faith. Each discovered in the creed 
something 
his genius 
justified, for 
its inspiration 
was a protest 
in favour of 
genius having 
free expres- 
sion. Each 
gained by 
subscription 
it, but 
found noth- 
ing beyond 
what he him- 
self contrib- 
uted to it. 
The wheel of 
art always 
turns in that 
way. 
Rossetti 
was a for- 
eigner. He 
was reared in 
the atmos- 
phere of a 
special cul- 
ture, to which 
his own 
‘reading and 
dreaming as 
well as home 
contacts gave 
a specially 
medieval 
colour. When 
his gifts thus derived and developed, which were 
great and versatile, sent out their feelers for 
nourishment they seemed to find it within this 
thing called Pre-Raphaelitism, to which his con- 
tribution was precisely these same gifts and the 
satisfaction which they seemed to draw from it. He 
never was doing, or had the mind to do, the same 
thing as Holman Hunt or the same thing as Millais, or 
for that matter the same thing as Madox Brown, yet 
fostered by association with the Brotherhood, and 
absorbed into it, were the romantic imagination and 
the intensity of dramatic design which in “ The 
Annunciation” at Trafalgar Square and “ Arthur’s 
Tomb,” “‘ The Blue Closet,” ‘‘ The Tune of Seven 
Towers” and other water-colours at Millbank, works 
of those early years, represent his greatest achievement 
and influence in English painting. The implication is 
that he failed to discipline his genius for full blossoming 
in later years, and this is true. He did not submit 


Sancta Lilias. 
(By D. G. Rossetti.) 
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his" talent to arduous training, as we have seen; his 
designing powers weakened, his water-colour technique 
coarsened, and he exploited a practice in the more 
profitable oils, of which medium he never acquired 
real mastery. Yet a consideration that crosses this 
criticism is that it was through a certain amateur 
approach that Rossetti realised himself. 

The simple fact is that Rossetti the painter had 
genius. It was fitful, but being there, it dominates 
all estimates of both the Life and the Works. That 
is the conclusion Mr. Waugh too reaches in his, which 
sets out in careful detail the pros and cons of Rossetti’s 
painting achievement, in the main as they have 


been sketched in the foregoing paragraph. And with 
an interesting result when he comes to examine that 
achievement in the light of modern art criticism. It 
can only be stated summarily. Mr. Waugh takes the 
“Beata Beatrix’ as the supreme example of genius 
shining through. Applying the newly discovered 
“necessary relations of forms in space” standard, 
Rossetti, he says, with all his ‘“‘ temperament” and 
“inspiration,” is nothing but a melancholy old fraud. 
But, he asks in effect, if we stand in front of the Millbank 
canvas, are we not aware of something, certain if not 
explicable, which effectively challenges that rigid 
restriction of artistic scope ? 


THE BOOKMAN 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


APRIL, 1928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE 
BooKMAN, Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign 
readers please note that 
Competitions II, IV and V 
ave the same each month, 
and that Competition I will 
be for the best original lyric 
until three months’ notice of 
a change has been given. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Com- 
petitors must please keep 
copies of their MSS.; the 
Editor cannot undertake to 
return them, 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE 
GUINEA is offered for 
the best original lyric. 

II.—A PRIZE OF HALF A 
GUINEA is offered for 
the best quotation 
from English verse 
applicable to any 
review or the name of 
any author or book 
appearing in this 
number of THE Book- 
MAN. Preference will 
be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

III.—A PrizE oF THREE 
NEW Books is offered 
for the best opinion, 
in not more than one 
hundred and fifty 
words, of the good 
influence (or other- 
wise) exercised by the 
Royal Academy and 
art galleries in general. 

IV.—A PrIzE OF HALF A 
GUINEA is offered for 
the best review, in not 
more than one hundred 
words, of any recently 
published book. 
Competitors should 
give the names of 
Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of 
review. 


Victoria and Albert Mus eum. 


who married D. G. Rossetti in 1860 and died in 1862. 
From a chalk drawing made by Rossetti about 1354. 


V.—A copy of THE Book- 
MAN will be sent post 
free for twelve -months 
to the sender of the 
best suggestion for 
THE BookMAN Com- 
petitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to 
use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE 
GUINEA for the best 
original lyric is 
awarded to Irene 
Wintle, The Knoll, 
Ashlyn’s Road, Berk- 
hamstead, Herts, for 
the following : 


TO ANY MARTHA IN 
SUMMER-TIME. 
Come, leave your little dusty 

street ! 
The hazy noon is drunk with 
heat, 
The fields are drenched with 
meadowsweet 
And honey-bees are 
humming ; 
O put your many cares away ! 
Come out and bless this 
shining day— 
For Summer hassoshorta stay 
And Autumn will be 
coming. 


O leave your dusters, dishes, 
brooms ! 
Forsake your little faded 
rooms ; 
Come out and count the 
meadow-blooms, 
The daisies and the 
clover ! 
For days like these are 
heaven’s prize, 
A call for weary hearts to rise 
And catch a dream of Paradise 
When working days are 
over. 


Miss Siddal, 
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Dante ROSSETT! .1855) 
(From a drawing by himself). 
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We also select for printing : T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Lilian Ankers 
aad ’ (Widnes), Ida W. Ward (Wigton), Alfred C. Brant 
THE SANCTUARY. (Leicester), C. P. M. Abeysekera (Jaela, Ceylon), Mrs. 

Let no one ever come, my dear, Ina Roberts (Cleveland, Ohio). 


Into that quiet space, 
Where we have hid the sharéd joys, 


The splendid moments and the sad IIl.—Tue Priz— oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 

The sweetness and the grace ‘ quotation is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinnington, 

Let no one ever come, my rn 7 4, Matlock Road, Norwich, for the following : 

It is a holy place. THE DOUBLE. By Epcar Wattace. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““What would you do, if you were me, 

Let no one ever come, my dear, To prove that you were you?” 

Into that secret shrine, Henry S. Le1Gu, The Twins. 

Where is the singing waterfall, wee 

And bracken in the burning noon We also select for printing : 


Beneath the brooding pine. 
Let no one ever come, my dear, 
For these are yours and mine. 


THOUGHTS UPON SCARCITY. ReEview By J. P. 
COLLINs. 
“‘ Forty feeding like one.” 


WoRrDsSWORTH. 
Let no one ever come, my dear, (A. Eleanor Pinnington, 4, Matlock Road, Norwich.) 
And know what we have known, 
The ardour in the summer hills, BULL AMONG CHINA. By Diane Boswett. 
The interlocking days, the joy (Jonathan Cape.) 
Of youth and love full grown. “ Break, break, break.” 
Let no one ever come, my dear, ; : TENNYSON. 
Where we have trod alone. (M. D. Summerhays, Bitton, Bristol.) 
(Clara Cameron, 33, Tavistock Square, W.C.1.) I THINK I REMEMBER. By MacpAaten K1inc-HALt. 
: (Thornton Butterworth.) 
UNDA’S FAREWELL. “TI recollect a nurse call’d Ann, 


Who carried me about the grass, 


Beloved, e’er from life’s full stir I go And one fine day a fine young man 


Into the Silence, I would speak at last Came up, and kiss’d the pretty lass : 
My gratitude for that great debt I owe She did —_ —— by hw pe objection ! 
To love of you through all the long years past. _ y ay 


When I can talk I'll tell Mamma.’— 
And that’s my earliest recollection.” 


F. Locker-Lampson, A Terrible Enfant. | 
(E. G. Livermore, 3, Fitzwilliam Avenue, Richmond, | 
| 


Through love of you my heart has known the spell 
Of April twilights ; and the blackbird’s song 

Has fallen in benediction. I know well 

The consolations that to brooks belong. 


Surrey.) 


Through love of you, belovéd, I have known 
Grief, and the beauty hidden at Grief’s heart ; 
And Pity like a passion. Life has grown 
Incomparably rich. This love has part 

In the one Love enfolding all. So take 

The thanks of all my life for Love’s dear sake. 


(Eva Dobell, The Square, Minchinhampton, 
Stroud, Glos.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by J. 
Kilmeny Keith (Ealing), Cyril G. Taylor (Chob- 
ham), Noel Brett Young (Halesowen, Worcs.), 
Freda Baxter (Blackheath), Margot K. M. 
Brown (Southampton), John Nance (Brom- 
borough), Frederick J. Webb (Muswell Hill), 
Ivan Adair (Allahabad, India), Vera I. Arlett 
(Worthing), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Charles C. 
Sargeant (Lowestoft), Winnifred Tasker 
(Westcliff), Kathleen I. Hanks (Eastbourne), 
D. F. Larkin (Brighton), Phyllis Lake 
(Cliftonville), Kenneth MacGowan (Edmon- 
ton), Dr. Wade Oliver (Brooklyn, N.Y.), Elsie 
Copping (Alberta, Canada), G. M. Hudson 
(Harlesden), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Kathleen I. Noble (Long Melford), George 
W. Tupper (Wallington), Phyllis E. Noble 
(Long Melford), May V. Lake (Clarens, 
Switzerland), Hilda M. Lantaff (Barnsley), 
Louise Stewart (Edinburgh), Hilda Williams 
(Ormskirk), K. Francis (Scarborough), Mrs. (i ‘ 

Osborne (Wakefield), Laurence Tarr (Horn- | : ——— — 
church), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), M. G. The Apotheosis of the Stunner, 
Hughes (Withersfield), Eva Fitzmaurice *The Beloved,” 1866. 
(Manchester), Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), From “ Dante Gabriel Rossetti.” By Evelyn Waugh (Duckworth). 
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THE POOR GENTLEMAN. By Ian Hay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Not a ‘sou’ had he got.” 
R. H. Barua, Parody on the Death of Sir John Moore. 
(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


THINGS THAT HAVE PUZZLED ME. 
By ARNOLD Lunn. (Benn.) 
‘* Why the sea is boiling hot, 
And whether pigs have wings.” 


Lewis CarrRo_i, The Walrus and the Carpenter. 
(William Pool, Scothern, Lincoln, and Clara M. Kennedy, 
Grand Spa Hotel, Clifton, Bristol.) 


The Rossetti Window (by Shields) 
in the Church at Birchington. 
III.—THE PrizE OF THREE NEW Books for the best 
quotation from English literature applicable to 
a Dog Show is awarded to Mrs. A. M. Wood, 
233, Dereham Road, Norwich, for the following : 
“Though you might think that each surmised 
That he had many a canine brother, 
They all seemed curiously surprised 
Day after day to see each other, 
In that pricked ear and eager eye 
Astonishment may be detected, 
And those spasmodic leaps imply 
A flavour of the unexpected.”’ 
ALFRED COCHRANE, My Terrier. 


We also specially commend the replies by W. Harrison 
(Glasgow), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Margaret 
W. Simpson (Dundee), E. Sweatman’ (Caversham), 
T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Mrs. Frank Jewson (Norwich), Janet Jeffrey 
(Tenby, South Wales), W. H. Edge (Stockport), Norah M. 
Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Mariquita Gutierrez (San 


Sebastian, Spain), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), Mrs. Maude 
R. Fleeson (Manchester), Mrs. Flora McPhail (Wooler), 
A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), Mrs. Marian Blair (Hutton 
Rudby), Alfred O. George (Minehead), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin), Mrs. M. E. Arthy (Esher), Joan Barton 
(Bristol), Allan Nicolson (Glasgow), Margaret Macpher- 
son (Glasgow), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), 
L. Gray (Withington), Winifred Webster (Southport), 
Cecelia Naumann (Cranleigh), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 
A. C. Walsh (Chelford), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to H. Farmer, 
Milburn Road, Bournemouth West, for the 
following : 

THE HONOURABLE PICNIC. By Tuomas Raucat. 

(John Lane.) 

This unique and charming idyll brings us, through under- 
standing, to love the Japanese; so loyal, courteous and 
gay. A joy to read and reread, it tells of the bourgeoisie ; 
like ourselves in feeling and slavery to convention ; differ- 
ing widely in details of etiquette. A Swiss invites a 
Japanese girl to a picnic. She, then others connected with 
the party, continue the story, all showing Japanese life 
from a fresh angle. Though the foreigner is a jarring 
element, all is blithe and amusing, till the tragic ending. 
Hearing she must marry and be the slave of in-laws, the 
girl commits suicide. 


We also select for printing : 


PHEASANT JUNGLES. By Wi BEEBE. 
(Putnams.) 

“Going over the Niagara Falls in a barrel has now no 
terrors for me ’’—this is how the author opens his record 
of adventures as they came to him in Ceylon, Sikhim, 
Gerhwak, Tibet, Yunnan, Pahang and Borneo. His 
descriptions are so vivid, so artistic, so masterful that to 
have read the book is to have travelled with him, to have 
shared each pleasure, felt each poignant regret at parting 
of the ways, each nervous fear to proceed, and stand next to 
him, impressed and shaken, looking across and up at the 
indescribable grandeur of the Himalayas. 


(Mrs. E. J. Nothard, c/o Magistrate’s Office, Queenstown, 
Cape Province, Union of South Africa.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Mrs. J. A. J. Fitzgerald (Niagara Falls), John S. Fox 
(Nottingham), B. Noél Saxelby (Manchester), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Con- 
stance Pendlebury (Wallasey), M. K. Scholes (Coventry), 
T. E. Casson (Newton-le-Willows), Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester), Mrs. Helen Trower (Spalding), 
Mrs. Margery Bardwell (Kingston-on-Thames), Mabel 
Sykes (Heckmondwike), N. Atherton (Warwick), Man- 
nington Sayers (Monmouth), F. D. Hague (London, 
W.C.), H. F. Smart (Wallington), Stanley G. Hill 
(Chippenham), P. Alwyn Staub (Bradford), Mrs. Flora 
McPhail (Wooler), Arbel M. Aldous (Hampstead), 
Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Cecelia Naumann 
(Cranleigh), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), Irene M. 
Vaughan (Northop), James E. Brabbs (Sutton-on- 
Forest), H. G. Wood (Norwich), H. A. Montreux (Meols, 
Cheshire), William Pool (Lincoln), Dallas K. Kelsey 
(Edgbaston), F. D. Hague (London, W.C.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to Mrs. Frank Jewson, 
Mount Pleasant, Norwich. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Programme. 


March 21st.—Miss Marjorie Bowen: “ History in Fiction 
—Fiction in History.’’ Chairman: Mr. Peter Struthers. 
(Too late for report this month.) 


March 28th.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening: 
Mr. Alfred Noyes, on ‘‘ Poetry and Life.’”’ (Report next 
month.) 

April 4th.—Mrs. C. A. Nicholson: ‘‘ Creation and Com- 
merce.’”” Chairman: Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A.(Scot.). 
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April 9th.—Annual General Meeting. 


April 18th.—St. John Adcock: ‘‘ Dickens and the 
Victorian Woman.’ Chairman: Mr. Walter Jerrold. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, ‘‘ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


MANCHESTER. 

Mr. Sidney F. Wicks gave a brilliant analysis of the 
novels of H. G. Wells in his lecture to the Manchester 
Bookman Circle on February 21st. He took as his subject 
‘‘ Meanwhile Novels—Is H. G. Wells Justified ?’’ The 
chairman was Mr. F. Sladen Smith, the well-known 
Manchester dramatist. In his defence of Mr. Wells—for, 
as Mr. Sladen Smith said, a defence it must be—Mr. Wicks 
went through English literature, and particularly novels 
from Daniel de Foe down to Sheila Kaye-Smith, pointing 
out that each in its way tried to teach something at any 
rate. Who then could find fault with Mr. Wells just 
because he changed his style and changed his lesson from 
Polly” to the Outline of History,’’ and then once 
more to ‘‘ Meanwhile.’”’ By his clear-spirited defence Mr. 
Wicks surely could count upon converting many of his 
hearers to a new view of H. G. Wells as a novelist and 
teacher. 


Mr. Neville Cardus spoke ably as an expert on “ Cricket ”’ 
to the Manchester Bookman Circle on March 7th, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Douglas Miller, High Master of 
the Manchester Grammar School. Mr. Miller said that in 
his opinion cricket was a far inferior game to football, but 
Mr. Cardus effectively disposed of this fallacy in his talk ; 
he said that cricket was not only a game, but an art, and 
all true art is an expression of personality. All the great 
cricketers expressed this throughout the game, and Mr. 
Cardus said that he could find no fault even with a “ stone- 
waller’’ if he was thoroughly sincere and true to his 
character. He went through the whole galaxy of English 
cricket—from Mr. McLaren, one of the giants of the game, 
with his magnificent strokes and lordly ways, to Willie 
Quaife, who was a “ tidy ”’ cricketer, and believed that it 
was the business of cricketers to ‘‘ take care of the ones 
and the fours would take care of themselves.’’ Then came 
Walter Brearley, like a gust of west wind blowing through 
cricket. He could never do anything without putting a 
tremendous amount of energy into it. He even put speed 
in walking backward and forward to the wicket, and it 
was said of him in Nottingham that when Brearley went 
out to bat “‘ the horse automatically backed itself into the 
roller.” Two other magnificent types were the Hon. C. N. 
Bruce, aristocrat of modern cricket, and Emmott Robinson, 


Bungalow at Birchington in which Rossetti died. 


Photo by W. & D. Downey. D. G. Rossetti in 1862. 

a magnificent Yorkshireman, who might have been 
moulded out of Yorkshire soil—his every action was 
Yorkshire. 

In 1890, when cricket was as English as ever it could 
be, and Victorian at that, there came a figure into the 
game the like of which had not been seen before and 
probably will not be seen again. He brought into it the 
sinuous grace of the East, and his cricket could only be 
compared to that of a conjurer. This great figure was of 
course Ranjitsinjhi. Finally Mr. Cardus, coming back to 
the present days, made a distinction—as he said it would 
not be fair to make comparisons—between northern 
cricket and southern cricket, and illustrating the fact that 
there was no county spirit in the south, told a happy story 
about when Yorkshire were just 
beating Middlesex, and said that a 
well-known Yorkshireman’s last de- 
fence of his side was the remark, 
‘““Wheer is Middlesex, anyway?” 
Mr. Richardson, in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said that not only had Mr. 
Cardus made cricket an art, but he 
had made lecturing on cricket an art. 


Programme. 


March 2oth.—Annual Meeting and 
Social Evening. (Report next 
month.) 


All applications should be made to 
the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
G.P.O. Box 510, Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


All applications should be made to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Kenneth H,. 
Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, 16, 
Robertson Street, Hastings. 
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BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


A public meeting was held in the Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, when the Editor of THE BookMAn explained 
the purposes of the Circle in an informal address, and the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Hurlstone-Jones, enrolled a number 
of members, from among whom a Treasurer and a Com- 
mittee of six were appointed, and the first Committee 
Meeting of the Brighton and Hove Branch was held at 
St. Ann’s Court, Brunswick Place, Hove (the residence of 
the Hon. Secretary) on Friday evening, March 16th. All 
the members of the Committee were present, viz.: Miss 
MacDonough (Hon. Treasurer), Miss A. Anderson, Miss 
Arnett, Miss Close, Mr. Alec Higgs, Rev. A. J. Young, M.A. 


It was resolved that the subscription for the year from 
April 1st, 1928, to April 1st, 1929, should be 7s. 6d.; that 
the first meeting of the Circle should be held towards the 
end of Easter Week, and that some well-known novelist 
be asked to lecture, and someone equally well known to 
take the Chair on that occasion; that the second meeting 
should be held on May Ist; that visitors should be invited 
by members to the first meeting ; that there should be one 
meeting in May and one in June for which it was hoped to 
secure lecturers of note, and that the meetings should start 
again in October. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, Bruns- 
wick Place, Hove. 


THE GREAT UNREADABLE. 
(Continued.) 


By Sir A. Conan Doyte, J. D. Beresrorp, Joun MaserieLp, THomas Burke, Warwick Deepinc, 
Francis Bretr Younc, E. F. Benson, ANDREw SouTarR AND Haro_p Monro. 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE: 


I do find an air of unreality about Dickens. It all 
becomes an amusing fairy tale, with the exception of 
‘* Edwin Drood,” which would have been one of his best, 
and a few others. But Scott stands time splendidly. 
I admire him more and more. I put him within 
measurable distance of Shakespeare. 


A. Conan DOYLE. 
MR. J. D. BERESFORD: 


Your inquiry as to the readableness of, say, Spenser, 
Milton, Scott, Dickens and Jane Austen cannot be 
answered in my case without stressing, perhaps unduly, 
the personal factor. Four out of these five authors 
I can place in one category for my purposes; Dickens 
is in the other. The former I do not find unreadable ; 
but very seldom read, nevertheless, because I am too 
intensely interested in the life we are living to-day and 
find no help to any comprehension of it in those four 
authors. I know quite well that the idolators of 
Spenser, Milton and the “immortal Jane” will im- 
mediately sit on their tails and howl when they see this, 
but their over-familiar protests and arguments leave me 
quite unmoved. If they find that the admired ones 
help them to understand life, I can only say that they 
and I have entirely different interpretations of that 
phrase. I can find better material for my purpose in 
various recent authors (I will not be tempted to name 
them) than in all the works of the great four in this 
first category. As to Dickens, the less I say the better ; 
but oh! how I wish that we had a novelist of his power 
living to-day who would not write so quickly as Dickens 
did and perhaps would think a little more deeply. 

And I believe that my reason is also the reason of the 
majority of the younger generation for not reading 
certain classics. Life has moved so quickly in the 
course of the last generation that we have become 
impatient of those older authors who knew nothing of 
these wonderful new experiences of ours. 


J. D. BERESFORD. 
MR. JOHN MASEFIELD: 


I am glad to say that the works of great authors 
give me more and more pleasure as I grow older. 


JOHN MASEFIELD. 


MR. THOMAS BURKE: 

I find myself at Yes and No on the question. When 
I hear people say that they can’t read Jane Austen, 
I am inclined to say that they are not competent to 
talk about literature. But then I remember that 
Walter Scott sends me to sleep, and that others regard 
him as a master. Really, there is no arguing about it, 
and no general explanation of why this bores us and 
that interests us. I can appreciate the quality of 
Dickens, but I get little enjoyment from reading him. 
I cannot read Thackeray at all. I have tried four of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels and could not finish one. This 
has always seemed to me a case of an inflated reputa- 
tion, but when I say so to those who revere him—oh, 
my word! I can enjoy Wordsworth’s “ Prelude” 
(which many find dull), but not “ Paradise Lost.” 
And there are many of the intellectual young moderns 
whom I find as prosy and wearisome as Walter Scott. 
THOMAS BURKE. 
MR. WARWICK DEEPING: 

Of course, one is the child of one’s generation. 
As a youngster one read the books imposed vpon one 
by the previous generation—their classics. Twenty-five 
years ago I read the whole of ‘The Faerie Queen” 
and enjoyed it. Two years ago I was curious as to 
the effect that Scott and Thackeray would have on me, 
especially my old favourites. I did not get very far. 
It was like travelling up to London in a carrier’s van 
after one had grown accustomed to a motor. I suppose 
we gain and lose. 

WARWICK DEEPING. 


MR. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG: 

I have no idea who the distinguished writer who 
couldn’t read Paradise Lost’? and The Faerie 
Queen ” was, but am forced to suppose that he wasn’t 
in any case a poet. It would be unreasonable and 
unbecoming to criticise his taste in literature as to blame 
a man who is colour-blind or tone-deaf for these un- 
common defects. We all have our blind spots, and some 
of us are proud of them ; the vanities of authors are a 
subject for amusement rather than for indignation, and 
even if the members of your symposium declared un- 
animously against Milton and Spenser I do not believe 
there would be any fluttering of great hearts in heaven. 
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However, you have asked me a question and I will 
answer it. Milton has been for me (and will always 
be) a constant source of joy; I had been reading 
“ Paradise Lost ” a few days before your letter arrived. 
“The Faery Queen ”’ remains a memory of youth, but 
a rich memory. I still read Dickens; but know him 
well enough to avoid those passages which are false or 
designed to please the sentimental prejudices of his age. 
I read and enjoy Scott whenever I am ill, and believe 
George Eliot to be a greater novelist than anyone 
living to-day. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 


MR, E. F. BENSON: 


I am sure ‘‘ The Faerie Queen” is a masterpiece, 
but I always distrust the judgment of anyone who 
finds it readable. To find Jane Austen unreadable is 
equally suspicious. 

E. F. BENSON. 


MR. ANDREW SOUTAR: 


I find it difficult to read again half a dozen of the 
great writers of yesterday who charmed me when I was 
younger. Isit that the realism of the last ten or twelve 
years has altered our conception of the mission of 
literature ? Scott, who thrilled me in a younger day, 


bores me now. Recently I tried (and failed) to catch 
again the humour of Dickens—it seemed forced and 
unreal. And yet I can read Mark Twain with greater 
zest than ever. 

Perhaps subconsciously we, who paid homage to the 
giants of Yesterday, have been prejudiced by the spirit 
of To-day, which demands the beauty of brevity, 
resents moralising and derides anything resembling 
cant and sentiment. 

And it may be a human failing that we pretend to 
have read the ponderous tomes of years ago so that 
we may create a little awe among those who have the 
honesty to confess their ignorance of them. The 


literary snob is a very common and objectionable - 


person. 

I have tried to read with patience and to appreciate 
the book of the year, ‘‘ Jew Siiss.”” I found it a dull 
burlesque of history, but I suppose I am one of very 
few with the courage to say so. 

ANDREW SOUTAR. 


MR. HAROLD MONRO: 


I do not find any of the three poems mentioned in any 
sense unreadable. It often happens, as is indeed well 
known, that a certain kind of disappointed and self- 
centred individual, at a certain period in life, begins to 
lose his sense of appreciation, particularly of the more 
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intricate forms of literature. A writer, however 
“ distinguished,” who states that he cannot read even 
the first book of “ Paradise Lost ” seems to me merely 
to be announcing that he has lost all interest in epic 
poetry. I find Dickens and Jane Austen more readable 
now than I did in earlier years because the experience 
of life has provided me with a fuller power of dis- 
criminative appreciation. Scott is a special case. 
I think his books are best enjoyed by those happy 
individuals termed by Mr. de la Mare “ children of all 


ages.” I once knew a doctor of seventy years who 
read no other author. 

It is a great error to disparage the authors who 
happen no longer to serve one’s purpose. Once I used 
to carry Emerson about in my pocket, at one time 
Nietzsche, at another Browning. I think I fully 
digested them all, and I will not say even now that 
I find them unreadable, but only that, for my own 
purposes, I have finished reading them. 

HAROLD Monro. 


THE SIDNEY 


COLVINS: SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFForD. 


IR SIDNEY COLVIN died in May last year, and 
his wife in the summer of 1924. It is almost 
curious how great a blank is left in purely literary 
London by the death of these two. He of course will 
be best remembered by his admirable Life of Keats, and 
by his friendship with Louis Stevenson, the publication 
of whose correspondence with the Colvins gave us a 
new and vivid conception of him. No doubt Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s scholarly and critical friends gather round 
his memory, considering the work he did—it reached 
in many directions—perhaps appraising it. Mr. E. V. 
Lucas is known to have a book in hand concerning him, 
but as this will not be ready till later in the year, some- 
thing about the human side of him, and about his wife 
too (for it is impossible to separate them in one’s 
thoughts), may interest those who did not know them 
personally. 

In the mid-eighties he settled down as keeper of the 
Prints at the British Museum in one of the large houses 
within the gates. Mrs. Sitwell—for it was many years 
before their marriage—was living in a flat near the 
Regent’s Park, writing occasionally for the Manchester 
Guardian. I remember thinking in those early days 
how good-looking they were. He was thin, which made 
him look taller than he was, dark, a neatly trimmed 
short beard, a good complexion ; he suggested a French- 
man, or perhaps an Italian, rather than an Englishman. 
She was dark-haired too, soft voiced, magnetic and 
specially attractive to the other sex. Stopford Brooke 
told me that more men had been in love with her, most 
of them distinguished, than with any other woman he 
had ever known. She and Sidney Colvin were great 
friends, had been for years, and everyone recognised 
their friendship. They saw each other constantly, and 
there were many little dinners at the Museum, larger 
ones sometimes, at which she was always one of the 
guests. He was an admirable host, with a slightly old- 
fashioned manner that had in it a charming deference 
to women. His talk was chiefly about art and litera- 
ture, though he took an interest in politics; he was 
proud of being a good Tory and of belonging to a 
class that is fast disappearing. 

They had many tastes in common which made them 
excellent companions ; he did not care for music and 
she did, but on all other matters they were agreed. 
They were both enthusiasts and delighted in coming 
upon the work of an unknown genius in any direction 
and, having made one of their discoveries, were urgent 
and anxious to illumine the world with it. Louis 
Stevenson was of course in full vigour, famous already, 


and the story of his discovery some years before by Mrs. 
Sitwell is well known. She was inthe country, on a 
visit to his cousin, Mrs. Babbington ; he was there too, 
“a young Scotsman, a gawky youth,” who sat at her 
feet and tried to prove his devotion by reading his poems 
and essays. She struggled against them for some time, 
but one day, when she failed to escape, he read—and 
read—she listened, was charmed and wrote at once to 
Sidney Colvin with the news that she had found a genius. 
I think it was Sidney Colvin who proclaimed him first 
to Leslie Stephen (then editor of the Cornhill magazine) ; 
anyway he proclaimed him everywhere; for he was 
the most generous of friends—over-generous occa- 
sionally ; a good fault and one that helped some lights, 
that but for him would have been speedily extinguished, 
to shine in strange atmospheres—at least for a time. 
To give an instance: there was a young writer many 
years ago, with whose anonymous short stories he was 
delighted—they were powerful and unusual. No one 
knew anything about her except Sidney Colvin, who 
declared that a great literary star was about to arise. 
One day when I was staying at Hindhead he wrote 
telling me that she was lodging in a lonely cottage near 
by. I was to go and see her, to insist upon seeing her ; 
she would probably shut the door in my face but I was 
“to get in somehow and to make her human.” A 
difficult commission and I shirked it, but one evening 
I came upon the cottage, at the edge of a wood. It 
was nearly dark; through an open window I could see 
a woman leaning over the fire with her back towards 
me; I put my head in and said that Sidney Colvin 
had ordered me to come and see her, and as she would 
probably want to shut the door on me I was trying the 
window. She laughed and I climbed in; she was 
young, beautiful and unkempt, so far as I could make 
out in the dim light ; we had a long talk; she was a 
mystic and dreamy, but strange and bitter with a 
haunting voice that suggested memories of pain and 
disappointment. I never saw her again. She put 
forth a book a little later; it had some succés d’estime, 
but not much else I am afraid, and nothing more was 
heard about her. 

About the same time Janet Achurch, who had more 
than a streak of genius, gave her wonderful performance 
of Nora in “ The Doll’s House.’’ Sidney Colvin was 
carried away by it, and through his influence, when her 
popularity was waning, she was able to take a small 
theatre, where she made a disastrous start with five 
one-act plays that ran just a week. This was sad for 
the Colvins (they were not plural then, but no matter) ; 
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all the sadder because that same week, in a theatre 
close by, two other brilliant young actresses were 
making a great success in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.’ 

Reputations rose and fell, but still the generous two 
went on with their delight in the achievement of others. 
His modesty was extraordinary, for he had of course 
his own special work and never flagged at it—his keenest 
interest was in it; and 
always there was an under- 
current concerning the big 
bit of work, the work of his 
life, that he meant to begin 
when he had more leisure. 
For though Louis Stevenson 
was his great discovery, 
and he proclaimed it with 
ringing of bells and waving 
of flags from the beginning 
to the end—when in his 
will he left his hero’s cap 
and spurs to Edinburgh—all 
the time there was Keats. 
Keats was his religion, his 
sanctuary and, he was 
firmly convinced, the greatest 
poet that England had pos- 
sessed in the last two hundred 
years, with the possible ex- 
ception of Wordsworth. Of 
course there was Shelley ; 
he duly recognised him, and 
was glad to remember that 
his heart was buried near 
Keats in the cemetery at 0. Hoppe. 

Rome; it was so appropriate, 

so right ; but if one was too enthusiastic about Shelley 
the air became a little chilly. He had already in 1887 
contributed a volume about Keats to John Morley’s 
English Men of Letters series, and had edited the Keats 
Letters: this satisfied him for a time, but deep down 
the great work was waiting. 

The nineties saw the advent of Stephen Phillips. 
This was a really considerable find for Sidney Colvin, 
and he was among the first to recognise the possibilities 
of the new poet’s future. The house within the precincts 
of the Museum was a good one for entertaining, a little 
bleak perhaps, but the drawing-room especially was 
large and pleasant, and many distinguished parties were 
given to Stephen Phillips as there had been to lesser 
and greater lights. It was a downright triumph when 
his poems were crowned by the Academy in 1897, and 
a-little later when “‘ Paolo and Francesca ’’ was a success 
at the St. James’s Theatre. 

In 1903 the obstacles had been cleared away, and it 
became known to their many friends that Sidney Colvin 
and Mrs. Sitwell were engaged and would shortly be 
married. The bleak house took on fresh life, new 
friends and old gathered round them and wedding 
presents poured in. The marriage itself was a very 
quiet almost secret affair; only half a dozen people 
knew the exact time and day. It took place in Maryle- 
bone Church, where two other great lovers, the Brown- 
ings—they had both known Browning intimately— 
had been married in the years long gone. It was a fine 


morning, but dull and grey with not a hint of sunshine. 
We were told to take ourselves at half-past twelve 
to the side door of the church. I met Henry James on 
the doorstep, for we were both invited; we entered 
together to find beautiful floral decorations: ‘‘ Are 
these for Mr. Colvin’s wedding ? ”’ Henry James asked 
the verger. He was answered with a snort and—‘ No; 
they are for a fashionable 
wedding at half-past two.” 
The little group consisted 
of the Bishop who married 
them, bride and bridegroom 
of course, her greatest 
friend Mrs. Babbington (who 
was appropriately Louis 
Stevenson’s cousin), his great- 
est friend Basil Champneys, 
Henry James and myself. 
A favourite niece was the 
only other witness, but she 
sat far down in the church 
and did not in any way join 
the wedding party; she had 
perhaps stolen in unawares, 
for she vanished quickly. 
When the ceremony was 
over we were asked to take 
ourselves to the Great Central 
Hotel, a quarter of a mile 
off, but not in a group lest 
anyone should wonder what 
it meant. So we walked 
there on different sides of 

Sir Sidney Colvin. the way, though no one 

would have suspected six 
sedate middle-agers, of course in everyday clothes, of 
anything unusual. We sauntered casually into the 
hotel, where a quiet little luncheon party had been 
arranged. It was very quiet indeed ; the Colvins were 
obviously full of happy embarrassment; the guests 
were afraid to laugh and spoke only in low tones lest the 
waiter should suspect it was a marriage feast. We did 
did not even drink their health till someone, Basil 
Champneys I think, suggested that it ought to be done ; 
then a bottle of still white wine was brought, our 
glasses were filled, and when the waiter was out of sight 
and hearing we drank to the bride and bridegroom with 
little nods and whispers. In the afternoon they were 
to start for Porlock on their honeymoon. Henry James 
and I went to see them off from Paddington. We were 
all standing by the carriage door, smiling and happy, 
but low-toned and discreet—for the newly-married still 
maintained their half shy manner—when suddenly along 
the platform came bounding a young and beautiful 
figure in a red silk dress—one of the actresses they had 
helped generously early in her career, who had some- 
how heard of the affair just in time. She stood no 
nonsense but flung her arms round their necks and 
kissed them both joyously. They got into their train 
and went off beaming with delight. 

It lasted just twenty-one years, and was the happiest 
marriage possible. They were devoted to each other, 
and what they were to their friends will in some measure 
be shown by the letters that are left for Mr. E. V. Lucas 
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to use later. But more than this, they tried to shed 
happiness among those whose share was less than their 
own. She especially had sympathy and a persuasive 
manner that gave courage to difficult natures, or to new- 
comers who stood on the threshold of the world they 
most desired to enter—the world of intellect and (that 
most maligned word) culture. But if she was sometimes 
the discoverer in the first instance, it was he who, to use 
his own word, promptly became an inspiring “‘ god- 
father.”” Sometimes they made mistakes and reaped 
only disillusions or brought obligations on them- 
selves, but they had also their reward. When the time 
arrived for his retirement from the British Museum 
they took a delightful house in Palace Gardens Terrace, 
Kensington. 

There, in the new house, were more gatherings ; fresh 
stars appeared in the firmament ; one of them, Joseph 
Conrad, was greater than all the others and a lasting 
joy to them. Sidney Colvin was knighted when he 
resigned his official work, and a public or semi-public 
dinner was given to him. It was felt to be not only a 
recognition of his services to art and literature, but of 
his kindly, selfless nature, and of all that he had done 
for others. Then it was that his big Life of Keats was 
taken seriously in hand, published and a great success ; 
it remains a standard work and a monument to his name. 

There is little more to say ; he delightéd in his books 


and surroundings and the peaceful years that had come 
to them. Her hair became white, but it was beautiful 
and suited her, and round her chair, on the left-hand 
side of the fire-place, the lights of scholarship and 
literature (and the dawning lights) gathered as they 
had always done, leavened occasionally by distinguished 
politicians. It all went on uninterruptedly save for 
various illnesses of one or the other, but they were not 
very serious, the memory of them was soon effaced, and 
they were too content with life to worry. 

About five years ago she began to fail, and gave up. 
going out, even to private views or to the music that 
delighted her; and he had warnings and threatening 
heart attacks. They recognised the inevitable and 
faced it bravely, cheerful and still delighting in their 
friends, but they knew. . . . In the summer of 1924, 
gradually, very gradually she slipped away, and he was 
left desolate—desolate and finished so far as the world 
was concerned. He cared for nothing but to see a few 
of the friends who had known them both. He begged 
these to come often and welcomed them with the 
affectionate and formal little manner of old, but he was 
tired, his waning capacities worried him, and he could 
not disguise his impatience for the end. Those who 
loved him best were thankful when at last it came—as 
gently as it had done to her—and she and he were 
together again. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON.* 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 


N common with so many American authors of 
to-day, Sherwood Anderson has led a varied and 
interesting life. The proper training ground for an 
English author is considered to be one or other of 
the universities. Sherwood Anderson’s only university 
was the men and women with whom life brought him 
into contact. Fortunately life had endowed him with 
a strong imaginative understanding ; those men and 
women probably gave far more to him than ever books 
or lectures could have given. 

His boyhood was spent in the little Ohio town of 
Camden, where he was born in 1876. The limitations 
of that tiny town were in a measure its reward; its 
inhabitants were few enough to be intimately known 
by the little boy who earned a few cents deliver- 
ing daily newspapers. There was moreover the 
splendid influence of his mother. Again and again 
throughout his books her portrait occurs: quiet, self- 
sacrificing, staunch. She died when Anderson was 
young; and then life began in even greater earnest. 
America was at the dawn of its commercial and industrial 
prosperity. Factories sprang up everywhere. Men 
trod over one another to grasp the dollars offered in 
this chancy new era. Anderson was swept into the 
industrial whirlwind. For a while he was a labourer, 
learning the bitter exactions of the new life—seeing 
how the imagination could be crushed out of a man— 
watching the ignoble greed for wealth. 


* “Poor White.” A novel. ‘‘ Windy McPherson’s Son.” 
A novel. ‘‘ Winesburg, Ohio.”’ Short stories. ‘‘ Horses and 
Men.” Short stories. ‘‘ A Story Teller’s Story.” (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ Tar: A Mid-West Childhood.’ (Secker.)—‘‘ Dark 
Laughter.’’ A novel. (Jarrolds.) 


And then one day—“ because I was broke and could 
see no other way to avoid going back into a factory ”’— 
he turned soldier and went off to the Spanish War. 

Next a small college, called Wittenburg, gave him 
six months’ education. And after that he became a 
copy-writer, penning smart advertisements for any- 
thing ‘‘ from suspenders to pianolas.’”’ How successful 
he was as an advertiser, let one of his own characters 
indirectly tell: ‘‘ He can take another man’s ideas and 
express them so forcibly that they tell the man’s story 
better than he knew it himself—and that’s all there is 
to advertising!” So gradually Anderson was drawn 
further and further into the business world. His nimble 
wit and quick intelligence easily enabled him to ride 
over the dull promoters. He was successful. Money 
poured into his pocket: Millionaires were being made 
by dozens then, and Anderson might have joined their 
ranks. Instead he paused in the mad rush and asked 
himself what it was all about. Where did it lead to in 
the end? Was it worth while ? At what cost was this 
wealth tumbling into his hands ? 

It was his intense sympathy and large imagination 
that gave him pause. Even as a lad he had seemed to 
understand his fellows better than they sometimes 
understood themselves. And now, as he watched men 
caught on this terrifying tide of commerce, scrambling 
over one another, denying one another, cheating, lying, 
enslaving one another, he understood them no less, and 
was sorry for them. It is Waldo Frank, in his ‘“‘ New 
America,” who says: ‘It is hard to do business with 
a man you understand.’”’ Sherwood Anderson found it 
hard indeed. “A sense of boredom had come over 
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From a drawing by HYDE MAN. 
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» him, and a sense of dirt.” Somehow he must find an 
escape from it all, must cleanse himself before the dirt 
had stained too deeply. .. . 

So he turned to writing. For years, in his spare 
time, he had set down his thoughts and made pen- 
pictures for his delight. Now he turned to writing with 
a new seriousness. As he journeyed from place to 
place—still a prospering business man—he would take 
out his pad and write. He wrote a novel and stowed 
it away in his trunk. Then he wrote another. And it 
was in those novels that he found an escape from the 
blinding ugliness around him. They enabled him to 
keep a grip on himself. The world he created was so 
much more real than the crumbling chaos all about him. 
He wrote a third novel, and a fourth. At last he knew 
that he was an artist. 

It was Floyd Dell, the Chicago critic, who “ dis- 
covered” Anderson. When they were talking one day, 
accidentally Anderson let out his secret. With the 
appearance of his first novel, Anderson deliberately set 
his back to the prosperous position he was rapidly 
attaining. He could have been wealthy. Instead he 
chose the difficult way of an author. The dignity of 
spirit that dictated that choice has coloured all his 
work since ; and we are immeasurably the richer by his 
sacrifice. Good as those early novels are, they are by 
no means indicative of the heights he was later to climb. 
They are a kind of allegory. In them—particularly in 
“Poor White’ and in Windy McPherson’s Son 
may be read the dramatised version of his own story 
and, if you will, the story of all who in one way or 
another escaped the toils of the new industrialism. 
But Anderson’s greatest power does not lie in such 
dramatisation. In spite of his declaration to the 
contrary, he is essentially a poet. His imaginative 
insight is often akin to Balzac’s. ‘‘ All men,” he has 
written, “lead their lives behind a wall of misunder- 
standing they themselves have built; and most men 
die in silence behind the walls.” But a poet’s vision 
takes no count of such walls. And it is by virtue of that 
vision that Anderson takes his place among the fore- 
most writers of modern America. 

His best work indeed is chiefly of two kinds: short 
stories—or, as he himself prefers to call them, “‘ episodes” 
—and autobiography, imaginatively conceived. Of the 
the former he has written scores. One of the best 
collections of them is called ‘‘ Winesburg, Ohio ’—a 
collection of sympathetic studies drawn obviously from 
the little town of his early years, and linked round one 
central figure, a boy named George Willard. ‘‘ Intimate 
histories of everyday people ”’ these studies are called. 
Varied as are the types contained in this collection, all 

-are intimately drawn, never smart or cynical, but vivid 
and with a sympathy that tells at once of the poet at 
heart. They interpret the characters portrayed, so 
that they become types of such as we too may meet— 
now that their author has given us eyes to see them. 
Owners of the deservedly popular “‘ Great Short Stories 
of the World” may find therein one of them—a study 
of adolescence such as Anderson excels in, tender, 
searching, wise. 

Two other collections are called respectively ‘‘ Horses 
and Men ” and “ The Triumph of the Egg.”” The latter 
won for its author the £500 prize offered by the Dial 


for the most important contribution to American 
literature during the year. The former constantly 
draws upon the author’s intimate knowledge of horses 
—a knowledge gained in racing stables up and down 
the country during his period of “ probation.” 

Many readers however will turn with most delight 
to those works that admittedly have their origin in 
autobiographical experiences. True, they are not 
autobiographical in the accepted sense of the term. 
They are interpretatively conceived. There is for in- 
stance the constantly recurring figure of his mother— 
the predominating influence of his youth. In “ Tar” 
she is the central figure. Anderson’s imagination has 
played upon the facts of her life, giving them quick 
interpretative hues. “If you have a mother like Mary 
Moorehead,” he writes, ‘‘ and she is lovely to look at— 
or you think she is, which is the same thing—and she 
dies when you are young, what you do all your life 
afterwards is to use her as material for dreams; it is 
unfair to her, but you do it... .” Unfair? What 
more desirable immortality, we ask, could come to any 
woman than this portrait he has painted of her? ... 
So too with other members of his family. So too in 
“A Story Teller’s Story,” with himself. In these 
books he has put some of his best work; lacking in 
some measure the inventively dramatic sense, he has 
taken his own experience—both physical and spiritual— 
and moulded it into a vivid and interpretative narrative. 

All the same one is compelled immediately to own 
that “‘ Dark Laughter ”’ is so far the finest piece of work 
Anderson has done—and ‘“‘ Dark Laughter,” however 
you may interpret the term, is a novel. The theme is 
familiar in a good deal of his writing: a man, before 
he sinks into final complacency, suddenly shakes free, 
obeys the impulse of the spirit and endeavours to 
discover himself. Again, you see, it is the drama of 
spiritual rather than of physical events with which the 
author is concerned ; and the reader’s interest is never 
so much in what Bruce Dudley does as in what he 
thinks and is. “ The thing to learn,” Anderson has 
somewhere written, “‘is to know what people are 
thinking, not what they say... .” For so it is that 
every novel worth a second consideration reaches out 
from the immediate and particular to the eternal and 
universal in life. 

“Dark Laughter ”’ too, more than any other of this 
author’s work (unless it be the autobiographical “‘ Tar ”’), 
brings one up sharp against Sherwood Anderson’s 
peculiar and purposeful style. By some it has been 
called ‘‘ mannered.” Really it is no such thing. In 
evolving it Anderson has clearly had in mind a most 
definite and valuable aim. In short he appeals for a 
return to sincerity and simplicity of speech. He would 
have men mean what they say—no more, no less. 

Contrasted with our forefathers, we of to-day are 
undeniably more articulate. But it is to be feared that 
what we have gained in articulateness of expression 
we have lost in honesty. Nowadays it is not enough 
apparently to let our answer be Yea or Nay—we must 
indulge in all sorts of unnecessary rigmaroles before 
we are understood. And even then, unless we shout, 
we shall not be heard. With overmuch usage the bright 
coin of words has been dulled. It is interesting there- 
fore that in the one land above all others where only the 
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loudest speakers are heard, there should be raised this 
still small voice of protest. Quietly, insistently, for a 
number of years now, Sherwood Anderson has gone 
on appealing for a return to the simplicities and sin- 
cerities of speech and the printed word. He has striven 
to give back to words something of their original dignity 
and significance. Besides being a poet he is a crafts- 
man. As the wood-carver uses his tool, so this author 
would have men use their pens—with something of the 
same clarity of purpose and something of the same 
simple expediency. ‘‘ Words,” he says, “are tender 
things, leading to poetry—or lies.”” And again: “To 
him art was something out beyond reality, a fragrance 
touching the reality of things through the fingers of a 
humble man filled with love.’ In this noisy, hurried 
time the message is a hard one; but it has got to be 
learned—if speech, and the printed word, are not 


altogether to degenerate into clichés and time-worn 
phrases... . 

Such then is Sherwood Anderson and what he stands 
for—as we anyway have read him. It is interesting to 
learn therefore that the latest news of him is that he 
has bought up a couple of small newspapers in the small 
American town of Marion, Va. In every sense (except 
politically) he edits them, fetching in advertisements, 
writing copy, securing contributions. ‘‘ Formerly,” he 
says, “‘I was just an author. It is about the most 
miserable thing a man can be. People in general 
do not like to associate with authors, and I do 
not blame them very much. Personally I like to 
be liked. As the editor of a local American weekly 
I have a chance at least. And if they don’t like 
me—well, you know about the power of the Press, 
O, boy!” 


THOMAS HARDY AND THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By G. CurRIE MARTIN. 


HE influence of the Authorised Version of the 
Bible upon our English writers since its appear- 
ance in the beginning of the seventeenth century has 
become a commonplace of literary criticism. It would 
not be difficult to trace its effects upon the style of 
Thomas Hardy, but that is not my present task; 
rather do I seek to suggest here the effect upon his 
thought of the contents of the English Bible, and the 
extent to which he revealed his familiarity with its 
subject-matter, and seemed to expect the same know- 
ledge on the part of his readers. 

The splendour of much of its language appears to 
fascinate him, and on occasions he can quote famous 
passages with great effect. Most noteworthy perhaps 
is the tragic horror of the scene, when Jude lies dying 
in his room at Christminster, and he whispers passage 
after passage from the Book of Job, expressive of the 
thought of the poet, that it had been better had he 
never been born, and these solemn utterances are 
punctuated by the sounds of cheering from the crowds 
watching the sports, and by the echoes of the concert 
in the theatre near by. 

Another classical example is to be found in “ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,” when Henchard, maddened 
by jealousy, demands that the choir shall sing to him 
the terrible comminatory verses of the 109th Psalm. 
A similar passage is to be found in the short story entitled 
“What the Shepherd Saw,” when the lad is made to 
swear a terrible oath not to reveal what he had seen. 
The passage is obviously based on the curses contained 
in Deuteronomy, chapter xxix. It is magnificent in 
its fierce splendour: “ May all the host above, angels 
and archangels and principalities and powers—punish 
me; may I be tormented wherever I am—in the house 
or in the garden, in the fields or in the roads, in church 
or in chapel, at home or abroad, on land or on sea; may 
I be afflicted in eating and in drinking, in growing up 
and in growing old, in living and dying, inwardly and 
outwardly, and for always, if I ever speak of my life as 
a shepherd boy, or of what I have seen done on this 


Marlbury Down. So be it, and so let it be. Amen and 
Amen.” 


On the closing page of ‘‘ The Return of the Native”’ 
we have the passage (1 Kings ii, 19-20) which formed 
the text of Yeobright’s sermon, quoted in full; and in 
the sixteenth chapter of ‘‘ Tess ” the whole magnificent 
splendour of the Benedicite is suggested in outline, 
when Tess chants it as the most appropriate expression 
of her thanksgiving and hope. There is a wonderful 
paraphrase of Peter’s denial in the poem, “In the 
Servants’ Quarters.” 

Probably nowhere in the range of English fiction, 
save in the pages of Hardy, do we find the Greek Testa- 
ment quoted. This occurs at the close of the third 
chapter of the second part of ‘‘ Jude,”’ where the student 
is reading from the Greek text of 1 Corinthians viii, 6, 
and Hardy is even careful to tell us that the text from 
which he was reading was that edited by Griesbach ! 

It is however when we turn from the consideration 
of such isolated passages to the warp and woof of 
Hardy’s prose that we have such ample evidence of the 
way in which his mind was saturated with the history, 
characters and ideas of the Old and New Testaments. 

In the earlier and lighter novels we should neither 
expect nor do we find much evidence of this. In 
“Under the Greenwood Tree’ however there are one 
or two examples of Biblical illustrations. Early in the 
book we read of one ‘‘ With an expression of great sin 
on his face like Cain as the Outcast in Bible pictures.” 
References to Cain occur several times in subsequent 
books, as for example in ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” 
when Henchard compares himself to Adam’s son, saying : 
“T Cain go alone as I deserve, an outcast, and a vaga- 
bond, but my punishment is mot greater than I can 
bear.” 

Another reference in ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree ” 
is to Ecclesiastes. As we might expect, Ecclesiastes 
is a favourite book with Mr. Hardy. Elizabeth-Jane, 
in “The Mayor of Casterbridge,” quotes the saying : 
“He that observeth the wind shall not sow.” In 
“« Jude ” we have a quotation of Ecclesiastes vii, 12. 
In “ Two on a Tower ”’ Ecclesiastes v, 4—5 are quoted, and 
there is an echo of the book in the closing sentences of 
“The Waiting Supper,” when Christine says: “ Let 
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us be joyful together as we are in the days of our vanity.” 
Another echo is found in “ Tess,’’ where we read: “ In 
a true view, perhaps, there was more to be gathered 
and told of each anxious and experienced one, to whom 
the years were drawing nigh when she should say, I 
have no pleasure in them, than of her juvenile com- 
rades.”’ And in chapter xx of the same book Izz Huett 
quotes with approval the words: “ A time to embrace 
and a time to refrain from embracing,’ and in chap- 
ter xli poor Tess quotes, 
naturally enough as she looks 
back on her tragic life: “ All 
is vanity.” Probably the 
book of the Bible most fre- 
quently quoted by Mr. Hardy 
is the book of Job. I have 
already referred to the 
magnificent use made of it 
in the closing passages of 
“ Jude,” but quotations are 
also made elsewhere in the 
novel from the same book. 
Thus we have the words 
quoted by Jude’s aunt: 
“Now they that are younger 
than I have me in derision, 
whose fathers I would have 
disdained to have set. with 
the dogs of my flock.” When 
Jude is ignominiously re- 
fused entrance to a Christ- 
minster college he chalks 
up the words of Job xii, 3 
upon its walls. Long before 
the death shadows fell 
upon himself Jude had 
quoted as appropriate to the fate of the little boy 
nicknamed “ Father Time” the words that afterwards 
rose to his own lips in the last hour: “Let the day 
perish wherein I was born.’”’ In the short story called 
“ The Waiting Supper” one of the characters quotes 
Job xxx, 26; in ‘‘ The Return of the Native’ Yeo- 
bright quotes Job xxxi, 1, and finally Job vii, 15-16 
is quoted in “ Tess.” 

It will be impossible here to examine in detail all 
Hardy’s novels, and I shall confine myself, for the 
remainder of this article, mainly to four books which 
contain the largest number of Biblical references, and 
are themselves the greatest examples of his genius as a 
writer of fiction. Without any claim to being exhaus- 
tive, I place in parentheses after each of the four the 
number of Biblical allusions I have noted. These four 
aré “ The Return of the Native” (24), ‘‘ The Mayor of 
Casterbridge ” (23), “‘ Tess of the d’Urbervilles ”’ (48), 
Jude the Obscure ”’ (37). 

In the first place there are a number of metaphors 
derived from Biblical characters and incidents, as for 
example in the following brief conversation from 
“ Jude,” when he says to Sue: “‘‘ You seem to me to 
have nothing unconventional at all about you.” ‘O 
haven’t I! you don’t know what’s inside me.’ ‘ What ? ’ 
‘The Ishmaelite.’’’ On another occasion Sue calls 
Jude ‘‘ Joseph, the dreamer of dreams.” Christminster 
is once termed “ Jerusalem.” Jude, in his despair and 
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self-criticism, terms himself ‘‘ The pig that was washed 
turning back to his wallowing in the mire”; and on 
the same page Sue says: “‘ Then let the veil of our 
temple be rent in two from this hour.”” One example 
may be taken from “‘ The Return of the Native,” where 
in the characterisation of Yeobright he is termed “‘ A 
John the Baptist who took ennoblement rather than 
repentance for his text.’”” One instance may be cited 
from ‘“‘Two on a Tower,” where we read of Lady Constan- 
tine that she “ dropped her 
voice, though a Jericho shout 
would not have been over- 
heard.” In “Tess” Angel 
Clare speaks of ‘‘ Three Leahs 
to get one Rachel.” 

Similes are however the 
largest class of examples to 
be found, and I can only note 
a few of the more striking 
ones. In “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,’” when Jopp 
comes up to the office and 
steps in before Elizabeth, 
the writer says his action was 
like that “of the quicker 
cripple at Bethesda.” 

There is a striking picture 
of Henchard and Lucetta 
sitting at the table in the 
evening light, and the scene 
is described as being “like 
some Tuscan painting of the 
two disciples supping at 
Emmaus.” A few pages 
farther on Henchard is 
said to have “felt like 
Saul at his reception by Samuel.” 

In “‘ Jude ’’ we read: “ In the glow he seemed to see 
Phillotson promenading at ease, like one of the forms 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace.” When Sue describes 
the doom hanging over her family as being like the 
one that overshadowed the house of Atreus, Jude’s 
immediate response is: “‘ Or the house of Jeroboam.” 
In the same book the idle crowd “stared like the 
Lycaonians at Paul.” In “Two on a Tower” the 
bishop is described as being “ as virtuous as his proto- 
type Timothy.” In “ The Return of the Native” the 
furze-cutter’s leggings are “as stiff as the Philistines’ 
greaves of brass.” In another place a hand is described 
as being like “ that which troubled Belshazzar.” 

Eustacia calls up Wildeve “as the witch of Endor 
called up Samuel.” The mummers are described as 
being ‘like Balaam and other unwilling prophets, 
moved by an inner compulsion to say and do their 
allotted parts whether they will or no.” 

Another reference to Balaam is in “ Tess”: “ Like 
the prophet on the top of Peor, Izz Huett would fain 
have spoken perversely at such a moment.” D’Urber- 
ville says of himself: ‘‘ Among them I should have 
stood like Hymenzus and Alexander, who were delivered 
over to Satan that they might learn not to blaspheme.” 
The Durbeyfields’ family dresser stood on the cart “ in 
its erect and natural position, like some Ark of the 
Covenant that they were bound to carry reverently.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
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The third class of passages may be included under 
the general term of allusions, and they are naturally the 
most numerous. Only a few of the more striking ones 
can be here noted. From “ The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge’: “‘ She shirked with the suddenness of the 
weak apostle at the accusation, ‘ thy speech bewrayeth 
thee’”’’; Elizabeth’s sarcastic reference to Lucetta’s 
friend culminates in the words: “So that the good she 
would have done she did not, and the evil that she would 
not, that she did—exactly like the apostle Paul.” 

More than once we find the reference to “ the prophet’s 
chamber,” for example, in “ Casterbridge’’ (chapter xxxii) 
and in ‘“‘ Two on a Tower ” (chapter xix). 

Mixen Lane at Casterbridge is “ the Adullam of all 
the surrounding villages.” Capharnaum, as Hardy 
prefers to spell it, is the name given to the spiritual 
country in which Elizabeth Jane spent so many of her 
years, and is also the name given by Jude to Arabella’s 
house. Sometimes Hardy appears to think that his 
characters know the Scriptures as well as he does him- 
self. Even Eustacia seems to have been pretty well 
acquainted with its histories, if we are to judge from the 
following passage: ‘‘Had she been a mother she 
would have christened her boys such names as Saul 
or Sisera in preference to Jacob or David, neither 
of whom she admired. At school she had used to 
side with the Philistines in several battles, and had 
wondered if Pontius Pilate were as handsome as he 
was frank and fair.’ Tess’s knowledge of Scripture 
must have been more intimate than that of most 
modern village girls, to say nothing of their sisters in a 
higher station of life, if we are to believe what her 
creator tells us about her in the following sentence : 
“ Like all village girls she was well grounded in the 
Holy Scriptures, and had dutifully studied the histories 
of Aholah and Aholibah, and knew the inferences to be 
drawn therefrom.’”’ Elsewhere she makes another 


uncommon reference to Scripture: ‘Was not the 
gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better than the 
vintage of Abiezer?”’ It is natural that the writer of 
her story should think of Hosea, and we are not sur- 
prised to find d’Urberville quoting that prophet in the 
passage: “‘ The words of the stern prophet Hosea that 
I used to read come back tome. Don’t you know them, 
Tess >—‘ And she shall follow after her lover, but 
she shall not overtake him; and she shall seek him, 
but shall not find him; then shall she say, I will go 
and return to my first husband ; for then was it better 
with me than now!’ ” 

In “ The Mayor of Casterbridge ’’ Henchard’s stern 
treatment of the drinkers of alcohol is thus referred to 
by Soloman Longways: “ He’s down upon ’em as 
stern as the Lord upon the jovial Jews.” In “ The 
Dynasts ” (which, by the way, contains a good many 
echoes of Scripture), the old man in Act II, Scene 5, 
gives us the source of his knowledge that the world is 
round as Holy Scripture. His explanation is as follows : 
“°Twas the zingers up in gallery that I had it from. 
They busted out that strong with ‘the round world 
and they that dwell therein,’ that we common fokes 
down under could do no less than believe ’em.” 

Sufficient ground has been covered to make good the 
claim that Hardy, throughout the whole period of his 
literary activity, had been a careful student of the 
Bible, and was familiar not only with the facts of its 
history, but with the more subtle shades of its meaning. 
He could use it with dramatic force, with pathetic tender- 
ness and with ironical humour. In this regard he 
stands alongside the great figures of English literature 
from Shakespeare to Dickens, who have drunk at the 
source of that life-giving stream, which inspires not 
only to spiritual regeneration, but refreshes and renews 
from age to age the literary genius of those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 


BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE BEEN BANNED. 


HAVE never quite made up my mind whether a 

literary censorship is or is not to be desired; the 
only decision I have been able to arrive at is that, 
however good it might be for others, I should strongly 
resent having anybody vested with such authority over 
myself. I prefer to select my own reading, and if 
you have noticed how frequently competent critics 
disagree about the merits of many books, you may 
reasonably doubt whether any man, or group of men, is 
qualified to exercise a dictatorship in these matters 
and spoon-feed the rest of us. Of course, you will 
say, it would be the sole business of a literary censor 
to ban books upon ethical grounds; but when you 
remember, to say nothing of others, that Shaw’s 
““Widowers’ Houses ”’ or “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ”’ 
(or was it both?) and “ The Showing Up of Blanco 
Posnet ”’ lay for long under the ban of a censor, you 
will suspect that the judgment of no one mortal of us 
all is to be completely trusted, even to that limited 
extent. 

Many were shocked at Ibsen a generation ago, but 
who to-day would lay charges of immorality at his 
door ? Iam old enough to remember when Vitzetelly 
was imprisoned for translating and publishing Zola 


in this country, but I don’t think we are proud nowadays 
of that episode. More recently, the premises of a famous 
publishing house were raided by the police, who confis- 
cated all copies of a novel by an author who has since 
become famous. It was perhaps a novel of the un- 
healthy sort that soon dies a natural death if you leave 
it alone; but as a result of that noisy suppression a 
private society was formed whose members in return 
for an annual subscription of ten guineas had that 
special book and others like it supplied to them free 
of charge. You can never suppress any evil by driving 
it underground ; it usually flourishes longer there than 
it would have done if you had left it to look paltry and 
wilt in the common cleanness of the sunlight. I recall 
several novels that had really nothing but their salacity 
to recommend them ; when they first appeared between 
fifteen and twenty years ago there were furious outcries 
against them, and in some quarters they were un- 
officially and quite reasonably censored. The very 
outcry however advertised them and they were the 
talk of the town; but within a couple of years they 
had ceased from troubling, were dead beyond resurrec- 
tion ; nobody will ever reprint them, and if I mentioned 
them now not one person in a thousand would remember 
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even their names. They are a small minority of authors 
who write such stuff, as they are a small minority of 
crude minds who find expression in obscene words and 
drawings scribbled on convenient walls. There is 
nothing to choose between those literary and these 
mural artists, and the public which, in the main, is 
sensible and decent-minded, silently censors both with 
an equal contempt. 

No other and more limited censorship can, I am 
afraid, be trusted. Some well meaning men can see 
nothing but wrong in any book that touches, however 
sincerely and with whatever high artistic or moral 
purpose, on the relations between the sexes. One does 
not forget the reception accorded to Hardy’s “ Tess ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Jude the Obscure,’”’ and just before I sat down 
to write on this subject I read an announcement that 
a powerful censorship which has been set up in a leading 
American city has lately banned a large number of 
English and American novels. The American Authors’ 
League Bulletin says that though the censorship is 
unofficial ‘‘ it is regarded with terror by booksellers,”’ 
who, as soon as they are notified of the names of books 
considered objectionable, withdraw them from sale. 
The novels banned in what the Bulletin calls “ the 
latest wholesale gesture of terrorisation’’ include St. 
John Ervine’s “‘ The Wayward Man,” Warwick Deep- 
ing’s ‘““ Doomsday,” Adelaide Eden Phillpotts’s “‘ Tomek 
the Sculptor,” and Theodore Dreiser’s ‘‘ The American 
Tragedy.”’ One or two of the other books on the list 
may be open to question; I have named only such 
as I have read, and what any mature man or woman 
can have discovered in any one of these that could be 
harmful to a reader of average intelligence passes my 
comprehension. 

Take for example Theodore Dreiser, who has, I 
suppose, been more stupidly misjudged than has any 
greatly gifted novelist of our time. When his first 
novel, “‘ Sister Carrie,’’ was published in America in 
1g00 it was so fiercely attacked on moral grounds, 
very much as “Tess” had been fulminated against 
here a few years earlier, that it was withdrawn from 
publication. Later on, that and one or two other of 
his novels were issued in this country, but though our 
critics were not slow to recognise the knowledge and 
truth and power that was in them, so far as I recollect 
our public gave them no enthusiastic reception. In 
his ‘“‘More Contemporary Americans’”* Mr. Percy 
Holmes Brynton says, “In 1g11 Theodore Dreiser’s 
‘ Jennie Gerhardt’ was published and received with 
acclaim ; before the applause subsided it was discovered 
that eleven years agone his ‘ Sister Carrie’ had been 
published and suppressed—auto-suppressed—without 
exciting attention by either event. When reprinted it 
was applauded as vigorously as the companion book.” 
Maybe English readers were deterred by vague memories 
of the earlier abuse that in America had been showered 
upon “ Sister Carrie,’ and, as Dreiser is certainly not 
a novelist to satisfy the special readers for whom the 
puerile indecencies of excusably banned books are 
written, it is possible that here at that date he rather 
fell between the two stools. 

Anyhow this is all left behind us ; we have broadened 
our literary and other horizons and changed many of 
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our views since then. Dreiser, meanwhile, has continued 
to go his own way, till the reading world is at length 
going after him. He is no longer a prophet without 
honour in his own country; when in 1925 his latest 
and most masterly story, “The American Tragedy,” 
appeared over there (it was added last year to the 
collected edition of his novels Messrs. Constable are 
publishing in England*) I suppose it became apparent 
to most people that he is about the greatest thing in 
novelists modern America has produced ; one moreover 
who looks through the shows of things, sees things as 
they are and, writing the mere truth of them as he sees 
it, with a practical, wordly-wise philosophy, has no 
choice but to be, so far as my reading of him has gone, 
a “stern moralist’ in the sound old Puritan meaning 
of the term. He has no charm of style; puts no gilt 
edge on vice; does not (like some of our uncensored 
novelists) treat illicit love as a matter for farcical 
comedy, or as a rational and satisfactory form of amuse- 
ment for men and women who are too clever to be 
conventional! : he knows too much of things to mis- 
rep-esent them in that superficial fashion. I wish 
Mr. Dreiser would one day give us the full story of 
the Walterses, those “kind and gentle and orderly ”’ 
people at whom he glances in “ Chains,” or of “ young 
Mrs. Justus,” in the same book, “‘ a simple, home-loving 
little woman who would never dream of the treacheries 
and eccentricities of Idelle,” as the distracted Garrison 
says to himself, thinking of his unreliable wife and seeing 
Mrs. Justus coming from her house opposite. Every- 
where Dreiser pictures the difficulties and complexities 
of life in big cities (in Chicago, Philadelphia, New York) 
with a wonderfully intimate realism. When young 
Cowperwood, of “ The Financier,” goes into business, 
you are made to know everything about that business 
through all its ramifications ; when he goes on ’Change, 
you are fully informed of the meaning of Stock Exchange 
terms, of exactly what he does there and how he does 
it. The whole inner workings of his mind are as 
minutely revealed, and from his youth, when he had 
“no consciousness of what is currently known as sin,” 
was indifferent to considerations of good and evil, 
morality and immorality, had no belief in anything 
but strength and weakness: if you were strong you 
could take care of yourself, do what you liked and be 
something ; if you were weak, you must keep out of © 
the way or submit to whatever may happen to you ; 
he cares for nothing but to succeed, to make money, 
to dominate others—from his youth you follow his 
gradual development, his rise, his brilliant progress, 
and his lapse into the failure and disgrace that naturally 
result from his arrogant self-confidence and _ self-in- 
dulgence. * ‘‘ What wise man might not read from such 
a beginning, such an end?” No author whose work 
needs censoring would have been moved to drive home 
the grim lesson of sorrow and disillusion that is epitomised 
in the last paragraph of ‘‘ The Financier.”’ 

There is the same sheer sincerity in the story of 
“Sister Carrie” and in “The American Tragedy.” 
You have the feeling that Dreiser is not out to moralise ; 


‘he is simply out to tell a story and since you literally 


cannot play with fire without getting burned the moral 


“The Fimancier.’’ 7s. 6d. 
“Chains.” 7s. 6d. 


* “Sister Carrie.” 7s. 6d. 
“The American Tragedy.’”’ 10s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 
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is inevitable and implicit in the uncompromising record 
of what he has observed. He does not preach or 
indignantly protest, or sit in judgment on his crudest 
or most accomplished sinners ; but spares you nothing, 
gives you all the facts; by unravelling the intricacies 
of their psychology he helps you to understand and 
judge them for yourself; he handles the worst of them 
with a charity that is wider than the wideness of the 
sea, and with an instinctive pity alike for their futilities 
and for the sufferings of those who are wronged by 
them. I know of no fiction that is more touched with 
beauty by that pervading sense of pity than are certain 
parts of ‘“‘ The American Tragedy ” and “‘ Sister Carrie ”’ 
and, especially, that exquisite short story ‘‘ Sanctuary ” 
in “Chains.” As a realist Dreiser has close affinities 
with Defoe and Dostoievsky—he has the same direct 
narrative nethod, the same undecorated style and, as 
they do, relies for his effectiveness, not on selecting 
salient incidents or characteristics, but on conscien- 
tiously piling up every little detail of circumstance 
affecting his people and their history. Except that he 
is never grotesque or extravagant in his humour, he 
has curious affinities, too, with Hogarth, he is as frankly 


realistic and has the same severely practical moral 
tendency as you find in those series of pictures, ‘‘ The 
Harlot’s Progress,’ ‘Industry and Idleness’’ and 
““ The Rake’s Progress ’’ ; and I cannot better summarise 
what I have been attempting to say of the one than by 
repeating what Lamb wrote of the other : 
‘* Of the severer class of Hogarth’s performances enough, 
I trust, has been said to show that they do not merely 
shock and repulse; that there is in them the ‘ scorn of 
vice’ and the ‘ pity’ too; something to touch the heart 
and keep alive the sense of moral beauty; the lacryme 
verum, and the sorrowing by which the heart is made better. 
If they be bad things, then is satire and tragedy a bad thing ; 
let us proclaim at once an age of gold, and sink the existence 
of vice and misery in our speculations ; let us 
. ‘wink and shut our apprehensions up 
From common sense of what men were and are;’ 


let us make believe with the children that everybody is good 
and happy.” 


Unfortunately we cannot put right what is wrong by 
closing our eyes to it, nor can we remedy the evils he 
exposes by stoning the prophet, but some of us seem 
optimistic enough to go on trying. 

ot. j. A. 


A MASTER OF ARTS AND CRAFTS.* 


By EUGENE MAson. 


The interest of modern English writers in the life and work 
of Master Francois Villon, M.A., is a curious fact. Villon 
was a poet of the fifteenth century, who wrote in medieval 
French, complicated by an unintelligible jargon of slang. 
His work consists mainly of two Wills or Testaments 
containing many fictitious bequests of a more or less 
facetious nature, the point of the joke being blunted 
frequently by the passage of time. These ridiculous docu- 
ments are interspersed with ballades of a piercing pathos 
and an intolerable realism. They are the record—practi- 
cally the only record apart from the Newgate Calendar— 
of Villon’s lamentable life. Supreme as much of this 
poetry is, it would not have attracted such general interest 
had it not been for the lurid story it interprets. Villon— 
with Verlaine and Thompson—illustrates the advantages 
and the inconveniences of a “ legend.’’ Since the Pre- 
Raphaelite poets first drew attention to these ballades, 
Stevenson has used their author as material both for an 
essay and a story—described later by their writer as too 
picturesque by half—and at least three others have essayed 
the daunting and formidable task of translating the 
medieval poet in his entirety. Now Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
appears with a book concerned with the life and writings 
of Villon, of which it is but simple justice to say that a 
more learned and informative work on the subject is not 
procurable in the language. 

Mr. Lewis tells us that he was attracted to the study of 
Villon in the first instance by Stevenson's essay. Oddly 
enough he refuses to extend to Rossetti the indulgence he 
charitably affords the essayist. Apparently he resents the 
intrusion of an esthete into Villon’s grim and grimy life, 
although Rossetti was nothing of an zsthete himself, and 
gravitated to Villon for much the same reasons presumably 
as drew Mr. Lewis. Having decided to write a study of 
Villon, Mr. Lewis entered on his task with enthusiasm and 
perseverance. Obviously he has read the books that 
count, has visited the places that matter, and studied his 
text with diligence and zest. One of his happiest thoughts 


was to obtain a preface to his volume from Mr. Hilaire , 
Belloc, who writes but too infrequently upon that art of 


* “ Francois Villon: A Documental Survey.”” By D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. With a Preface by Hilaire Belloc. 12s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 


which he is so distinguished a master. Evidently Mr. 
Lewis is properly appreciative of the honour of Mr. Belloc’s 
commendation. Indeed the influence of his introducer is 
apparent over much of the work. That riotous and 
exuberant style; that Rabelaisian love of words; that 
provocative insistence upon the author's religious faith, 
all derive from a familiar source. It does not need the 
occasional quotations from, and references to, Mr. Belloc’s 
writings—of which personally I tooam the obsequious admirer 
—to recognise the knight-errant before whom he lowers his 
lance. Ido not complain of Mr. Lewis's style, and certainly 
not of Mr. Belloc’s, who writes when it pleases him with the 
economy and ease of a classic, for this general exuberance of 
spirit is a brave panache in a country and time when the 
majority seem to write, as to dress, correctly in a crowd. 

Mr. Lewis’s scheme provided for a life of Frangois 
Villon based on the latest procurable information and on 
private investigation. It included also a criticism of and 
a commentary on Villon’s poetry, together with a transla- 
tion in prose of such considerable portions of the Testa- 
ments as may appear in his text. Unwilling himself to 
attempt a rendering in verse, Mr. Lewis also has given an 
English reader some idea of Villon’s quality by printing 
versions of the more famous ballades by Rossetti and 
Swinburne. This is an ambitious scheme, but it is justified 
amply in the result. The “ legend ”’ of this sorry life is 
told with human sympathy and without concealment. 
Beautiful passages descriptive of the experiences and 
emotions of the vagabond poet during his picaresque 
wanderings about France adorn the page. If at times 
certain speculations seem viewy and dubious—as for 
instance the identification of Katherine de Vausselles 
with both the “ dirty trull’’ and the “ dear rose”’ of 
Villon’s verse, yet his reasoning is always acute even 
though it may be unconvincing. The criticism too of 
Villon as poet, and his standing in French literature, is 
both exact and measured in judgment, erring if at all on 
the side of generosity and good will, as should be the case. 
The renderings by Mr. Lewis from the Testaments are 
accurate in spirit, if scarcely literal on occasion, and alto- 
gether this is a volume of sound scholarship and good 
faith, most heartily to be recommended to all interested 
in the matters with which it deals. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THe BooKMaN, St. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SeuarRE, L .Npvon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


All down the ages, since books began to be printed 
and published, the poets have been complaining that 
they are neglected. In all 
ages, some of them have 
certainly suffered neglect ; 
but the difficulty is to know 
exactly who is to blame 
for that. Mr. Edward 
Thompson has now taken 
up the inquiry in “ Cock 
Robin’s Decease: An Ir- 
regular Inquest’”’ (2s. 6d., 
Hogarth Press) and en- 
deavoured to find who is 
responsible for the deplor- 
able state into which the 
poetical world has fallen 
to-day. The poets them- 
selves have habitually 
found fault with and 
denounced the public with 
contumely in verse and 
prose. They have also 
blamed the publishers ; 
scorning them and the 
public as so spiritually and 
mentally deficient that 


Photo by Bertram Park. 


whose biography of her daughter, ‘‘ Meggie Albanesi,”” Messrs. 
AA & < gh 


concludes that to bring about a revival in poetry 
publishers must go on publishing, and the public 
must buy, and “ lastly, editors must send poetry 
out to be reviewed. At present every poet and 
every publisher knows that they do not.” 

Mr. Thompson says many true things and says 
them with a lively and provocative candour. But 
he overstates his case. No doubt a good poet is 
occasionally overlooked in 
the crowd, but on the 
whole I think, however it 
may be with the dailies, 
the weekly and monthly 
journals give much more 
attention to poetry than 
Mr. Thompson allows. At 
all events, from two or 
three to a dozen or more 
new books of verse have 
been reviewed in every issue 
of THE Bookman for years 
past, and I fancy the same 
could be said of other 
periodicals. Considering the 
vast output of books 
and that space in every 
paper has its limits, I do 
not see why Mr. Thompson 
should object to such 
books being sometimes re- 
viewed “‘in batches,” 
especially when he says 
“it is certain that no poetry 


Madame Albanesi, 


they were incapable of 
appreciating poetry at its just value and therefore 
would not spend their money in publishing or buying 
it. Mr. Thompson, however, arrives at a very 
different -conclusion ; he handsomely acquits the 
publishers, lets the public off with a caution, and 
transfers the burden of guilt to the editors and 
reviewers. Verse does not sell, he argues, so it is 
absurd to expect publishers to go on publishing it 
at their own expense, and it does not sell because it 
is not reviewed. He admits that, nowadays, it is 
not easy for editors to deal adequately with the 
enormous annual avalanche of books, but adds that 
they “‘ lighten their task by not reviewing poetry at 
all.”’ He protests that ‘‘ when verse is reviewed, it 
is done in batches ’’; and having shown in devas- 
tating quotations what much too extravagant 
eulogy was showered on Stephen Phillips in the past 
and how, in the present, critics err by praising poets 
for the wrong things, having gone into the whole 
question with a good deal of piquantly satirical 
comment and shrewd suggestion, Mr. Thompson 


are publishing. 


is being published now 
that is first-rate.’’ That may even explain why it is 
not reviewed more largely, and why it does not sell. 


Meanwhile, there is balm in Gilead even for the 
poets. Messrs. Ernest Benn’s admirable sixpenny 
series (which Mr. Thompson founded and in the 
editing of which he has now been succeeded by Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe) continues to add to its numbers, 
and the latest additions include selections from th» 
poems of Gerald Gould, Sylvia Lynd and D. H. 
Lawrence. And the no less admirable shilling 
series, also published by Messrs. Benn, reaches its 
sixth issue with ‘“‘ The Dead Nightingale,” by Frank 
Davey, and “‘ Theme with Variations,” by Richard 
Church. 


Mr. Sherard Vines, im ‘‘ Movements in Modern 
English Poetry and Prose” (7s. 6d. ; Oxford Press) 
repeats that complaint of how modern poets and 
authors in general are neglected, but restores the 
blame for this to our present “‘‘low brow’ but 
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literate public”’ which reads “ neither 
Miss Richardson nor Mr. Nichols ; 
it is scarcely conscious of the exist- 
ence of Mr. Richards or Mr. Read.”’ 
He adds, with irony or unconscious 
humour, “ The Intelligentsia seem 
to be producing a type of art that is 
obnoxious to the populace: obnox- 
ious either because of its nature gua 
art, or because the populace are not 
sufficiently educated to understand 
it.” The same superior attitude 
toward the public was adopted by 


of the nineties; by the long since 
forgotten Della Cruscan school of very precious 
poets in the days of Keats and Shelley; and 
much earlier by such modernists of Elizabethan 
times as Gabriel Harvey, whose work, had it been all 
they thought it, would have come down to us instead 
of Spenser’s. We all have our limitations, and in an 
excellent introduction to this book Mr. G. S. Gordon 
genially indicates that Mr. Vines has an imperfect 
sympathy with the older race of contemporary 
writers, and adds, ‘‘ I think that he takes, perhaps, 
too seriously, which is to repeat their own mistake, 
some of our post-war coteries : the‘ Baroque’ school 
and the solemn leaders and second fiddles in the new 
orchestras of Reason.’’ That is the weakness of 
Mr. Vine’s interesting survey: there are too many 
geese among his swans and he is rather apt to mistake 
the one for the other. He is discriminatingly 
appreciative of many writers, such as F. S. Flint, 
Sassoon, Aldous Huxley, W. H. Davies (whom, by 
the way, the “ Intelligentsia’”’ ignored until a Daily 
Mail journalist called their attention to bis genius, 
when they woke up and took pride in being able to 
see what was shown to them), but he is equally 
appreciative of others who bear no comparison with 
these ; yet has no more to say to Gerald Gould, 
Freeman, Martin Armstrong, Edward Thomas, than 
that they “may also be found worth studying.”’ 
It may be doubted whether he has a sufficient 
understanding of poetry who finds it 
so difficult that he talks of it im- 
pressively as if it were a lesson to be 
learned, rather than a pleasure to be 
enjoyed. Mr. Vines pays attention 
to Chesterton’s prose, but classes 
him as a religious poet and says no 
more of him on this side than that 
he has “‘ ceased to count for much 
in the turbulent forum of modern 
poetry.”” If he had quoted some of 
Chesterton’s satire, the satire he does 
quote would have seemed feeble 
and commonplace beside it, and if he Rehrosraph 
had quoted some of Chesterton's 


Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
the too self-satisfied minor artists ts soviewed 


in this Number. 


quote would have been seen to be 
by comparison sadly flat-footed and 
uninspired. He speaks slightingly 
of the poetry of de la Mare, which is 
growing too popular to please the 
“Tntelligentsia”’ ; and at least two of 
the most significant poets and two 
or three of the most gifted novelists 
of our time are omitted altogether 
—possibly for the same reason. Of 
course this is all a matter of 
opinion, and I may be more wrong 
than Mr. Vines. Anyhow, we can 
safely leave it to the future, which 
will sort the second fiddles from his 
orchestra—and put them in their places, or out 
of them. 


Mr. Alec Waugh’s travels in the East and the 
South Seas have provided him with some of the 
subjects for the stories in his new volume, ‘ The 
Last Chukka,”’ which Messrs. Chapman & Hall are 
publishing forthwith. The stories are divided into 
three sections; London, Mediterranean and East 
of Suez. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s study of ‘‘ James II”’ will be 
published by Messrs. Faber & Gwyer on April 26th. 


The voting for the Prize presented by THE Booxk- 
MAN for the best French work of imagination out of 
the four submitted by the Paris Committee this year, 
took place on March 15th at the Institut Frangais, 
Cromwell Road, when ‘ Adrienne Mesurat,”’ by 
Julien Green, was awarded the greatest number of 
votes. Miss May Sinclair presided, and among those 
who took part in the voting were Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Lady Dilke and Mrs. Violet Hunt. The 
prize will be presented by Mr. Hugh Walpole at the 
Institut Francais on May 2nd. 


“We Forget Because We Must,” a new novel by 
W. B. Maxwell, is to be published in July by Messrs. 
Hutchinson ; who are publishing 
this month ‘‘ White Snake,” a 
romance of Indo-China, by Arthur 
Mill. 


A welcome accession to the 
World’s Classics series, which the 
Oxford Press has in preparation, 
is an anthology of English Verse 
from Chaucer’s day to the end of 
the nineteenth century. This 
will be in five volumes, the 
first of which, “The Early 


Miss Rosemary [yrics to Shakespeare,” will 
Reid, 


be ready in the spring or early 


poetry, some of the verse he does of “ Wild, Wild Heart" (Chapman summer. 
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I learned with much regret last 
month of the sudden death from 
heart failure of Mr. John Fer- 
guson. He had been for ten years 
past agent, or manager, of the 
Stirling branch of the National 
Bank of Scotland, but his one small 
volume of verse, ‘‘ Thyrea,’’ has 
given him a considerable and well 
deserved reputation as a poet. 
This consists of a short sonnet 
sequence written when the author pieiosy 
was in hospital, and of some forty °° **“8"* 
or fifty other sonnets, taking every- 
day life and character for their themes, and written 
from a depth of human feeling and with a sense 
of pathos, humour and the beauty of common 
things that gave them a general and a wide appeal. 
The book was first published in 1912 by Mr. Andrew 
Melrose and, from time to time revised and enlarged, 
by 1926 it had gone into its fourteenth edition. I 
notice that a Scots critic says Ferguson will have a 
sure and permanent place among Scottish poets and, 
if I had not foresworn the art of prophecy, I should 
agree with him. 


The originals of several of our Rossetti pictures 
are in the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
are reproduced by permission of the Director. 
They were a gift to the Museum from Mrs. 
Moeller. 


New volumes in Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s 
Phoenix Library (3s. 6d. each) are Lytton Strachey’s 
“ Books and Characters’’; ‘‘ Four Plays,”’ by A. 
A. Milne; Aldous Huxley’s ‘‘ Chrome Yellow ”’ ; 
C. E. Montague’s “‘ Fiery Particles’’ ; and “ Art,” 
by Clive Bell— 
all books one is 
glad to have 
in this cheap 
and attractive 
format. 


“The Block- 
ade of the 
Central Powers, 
Ig14—1918,” 
by Lieut. -Com- 
mander John 
Irving, is to be 
published by 
Messrs. Philpot. 
Commander 
Irving is the 
author of ‘‘ Cor- 
onel and the 


Falkland Is- 
lands,” which 


From a eee 5° taken recently when the Canadian poet paid a visit to Mr. Niven 
at Nelson, B.C., where he has for long past made his home. 


Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’s new book, “ The Vagrant of Time,” has just been 
published by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


established his reputation as a 
naval historian. 


A Life of the Duchess of York, 
by Lady Cynthia Asquith, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 


The Travellers’ Library (now 
issued jointly by Mr. Jonathan 
Cape and Messrs. Heinemann) 

Mr. John Needs no recommendation. It con- 
Ferguson. tains much of the best work of living 
writers and a goodly selection of 

famous books by writers of yesterday, English, 
American, French and Russian. Two volumes just 
added to it are George Moore’s “ Confessions of a 
Young Man ”’ and Turgenev’s great novel, ‘‘ Smoke.” 


‘The Papers of an Oxford Man,” just published 
by Messrs. Ingpen & Grant, contains a selection from 
the essays and studies of the late Ernest Dare Lee. 
After a distinguished career at Oxford, Mr. Lee spent 
a year in Germany, and his study of the Germans at 
close quarters proved of service later when he had 
joined the staff of the Pioneer (Allahabad) and it fell 
to him to interpret the fortunes and lessons of the 
Great War. He died in London a year and a half 
ago. The selection has been made and edited by a 
former colleague of his, Mr. J. P. Collins, who has 
written an introductory memoir. 


“Paper Money,” a story of Glasgow life by 
George Blake, whose ‘“‘ Young Malcolm” was one 
of last year’s best novels, will be published by Messrs. 


Constable in May or June. 


Many of our readers, especially those who 
are also mem- 
bers of the 
Bookman Liter- 
ary Circle, will 
have had a sense 
of personal loss 
in hearing of the 
death of Mrs. 
Adrian Heard. 
She was a novel- 
ist of consider- 
able gifts who 
was steadily 
gaining in popu- 
larity. Her 
latest novel, 
“Rose in the 
Mouth,” was 
published re- 
cently by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and 
I understand 


Mr. Frederick Niven and 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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she had completed another which Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett are publishing shortly. Another mem- 
ber of the Bookman Circle who will be greatly 
missed is Mr. A. H. Capcrn, who died lately after 
a long illness. He was one of the earliest and most 
loyal members of the Circle and served on the 
Committee until his health failed—no member was 
held in warmer regard by all his friends and 
colleagues. 


In the course of an 
interesting interview in 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Sons’ Book Window, 
Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith says some just 
and necessary words 
about ‘‘ the length to 
which respectable 
people will go to avoid 
buying a book,” and 
they come with a special 
appropriateness in this 
magazine whose purpose 
is to encourage the 
book-buyer by keeping 
him well informed about 
the books he ought to 
buy. The “Letters of 
Queen Victoria’ are 
reviewed in an article 
on “ Queen Victoria as 
a Reader’”’; Miss Rose 
Fyleman conducts a 
charming ‘‘ Children’s Page’ ; there are numerous 
notes about books ; “‘ The Nursery Bookshelf,” first 
in a series of articles on ‘“‘ Books for the Young ’”’ ; 
a long and useful list of forthcoming books, and a 
double page of pictures, to say nothing of other 
illustrations. A most attractive and serviceable 
guide to what is best in the world of books to-day. 


BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


In a remarkably small compass MINIATURES AND SIL- 
HOUETTES, by Max von Boehn, translated by Mr. E. K. 
Walker (15s.; Dent), gives a complete history of minia- 
tures, tracing their beginnings in book illustration and 
small portraiture to the perfect examples of the eighteenth 
century. Forty colour plates and nearly two hundred half- 
tone reproductions present typical examples of the work of 
the best miniaturists in England, France and Germany. 
The author gracefully concedes that ‘‘ England stands in 
the front rank of those countries in which the art of minia- 
ture painting has attained a high degree of excellence,” 
but he is not quite accurate in stating that we are “‘ indebted 
to Hans Holbein for making popular this form of painting.”’ 
The truth is that miniature painting was already well 
established in England before Holbein arrived and he 
followed, not led, a taste already popular in this country. 


Mr. Sydney Horler and his wife 
at Cannes. 


Mr. Horler’s “Miss Mystery” was recently published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, who are publishing, his new novel, “ The Curse of Doone,’ 
this month. 


In the final chapter a popular account is given of the rise 
and development of the silhouette, accompanied by a 
number of well selected illustrations. 

First employed for the production of such humble 
domesticities as block-books, playing cards and devotional 
prints, the woodcut developed till it became the medium 
for the mighty mind and hand of the great Albert Durer. 
In A HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING (42s.; Dent) Mr. 
Douglas Percy Bliss, himself a wood-engraver of note, 
traces the development of 
the wood-engraving from 
these humble beginnings to 
the time of Durer, thence 
onward through the hands 
of Bewick till the revival 
of the craft in our own 
day. He is perhaps less 
appreciative than he might 
be of the _ reproductive 
wood-engraving of the nine- 
teenth century and he 
might have been a little 
more careful of his facts 
when dealing with contem- 
porary wood-engravers. 
For example, it seems a 
little unkind to the St. 
John’s Wood School of Art 
to say that Mr. Ethelbert 
White ‘ had no art-school 
discipline,’’ and it is singu- 


larly ill-inspired to say of 
an artist who owns a 
stationary caravan in Surrey 
and spends several months 
each year in France, Italy, 
Corsica, Majorca or Spain, 
that “‘ his life is spent moving in a caravan over the Southern 
English counties.’’ Journalists may spread these legends, 
but Mr. Bliss, an artist, should correct them. His book is 
not so authoritative as it might be; but it is chattily and 
popularly written, and with its wealth of some hundred 
and twenty illustrations ranging from Durer and earlier 
to Gordon Craig, Robert Gibbings, Laboureur and other 
moderns it should be welcome to all interested in wood- 
engraving. 

DOWN THE FAIRWAY, by Robert T. Jones, 
and O. B. Keeler (15s. ; 
book for any sportsman to read, even if he does not play 


Jun., 
Allen & Unwin), is a chummy 
golf, and especially if he tries and cannot. It is a triumph 
of temperament if you will, in that ‘‘ Bobby’”’ makes 
friends of you from the start and gives you his confidence 
with a shy, sly good humour which sweeps you through 
the book to the last page, then sends you here and there 
to taste again. In a sense golf has been his life and all 
the time he has fought to keep it a game, and has suc- 
ceeded. He does not set out to teach you how to play 
golf, but he would have to be a dull reader indeed who 
did not learn a good deal about the game and much more 
about men and life. It is the best book one has met on 
the psychology of playing golf, and ‘‘ Bobby’’ never once 
mentions the beastly word. Any old professional can 
teach you how to play golf respectably, but ‘‘ Bobby” 


teaches you how to play the game, which is far better. 
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Hew Books. 


THE LITTLE RED HANDS.* 


It has been said of Camden that he explored England 
with two eyes, Scotland with one and Ireland with none 
at all. The hundred eyes of Argus—and all awake— 
would not suffice any writer anxious to enclose India’s 
multicoloured, many-faceted kaleidoscope within the circle 
of his knowledge. The most that he could do would be to 
take a few glittering fragments, of legend, of history, of 
religion, of art, of nature, and hint their relationship to 
the vast, elusive, complex and ever-changing whole. In 
this Dr. Edward Thompson has succeeded admirably. In 
““ Suttee’’ he has built a book around the innumerable 
memorials of the terrible rite made illegal in British India. 
a century ago next year, yet even to-day not entirely 
stamped out. But he has done more. He has thrown 
a searchlight on the whole vast question of the treatment 
of Indian women, on Indian psychology, and on the 
possibilities which might lie in the withdrawal of British 
rule. 

Let me quote a passage both for the felicity of its style 
and as an indication of the nature of his book. After 
speaking of the photographs taken by the Indian Archzo- 
logical Department of suttee-stones strewn throughout an 
enormous country, he goes on : 

‘* All the way up to the plateau where Chitor lies amid jungle 
these witnesses are by the wayside; the plateau itself abounds 
with them. Above the women’s bathing-place is the Mahasati, 
‘The Great Place of Faithfulness,’ with the monuments of 
kings and nobles. To the spectator of any imagination the 
place is grim to the point of oppression. Above are the city’s 
mighty battlements, and the flashing colour of the wild parrots 
and peacocks that abound here; below is the cool, secluded 
place of waters, collecting in a perfect bathing-pool before 
plunging in a long shining arrow to the plain. Here thousands 
of women bathed for the last time before going to their lord’s 
funeral pile, and here ended the secret corridor from palace to 
pool—the corridor that leads to the underground caverns that 
keep the ashes of the brave women who died in the jauhar 
when Allah-ud-din sacked the city ’’—the jauhay which was the 
Rajput’s last despairing act in an invested city when he sent 
all his women to the pyre before the men rushed on their foes 
to slay and die. 


The majority of these suttee-stones bear the impress of 
a woman’s hand, smeared with vermilion ; a permanent 
record, carved or affixed, of the moment when a. sati—a 
‘ faithful ’’ one—setting out to die after the death of her 
husband, marked the 
lintel of her home with 
her hand, freshly stained 
with the red stain that 
decks the bride. Alex- 
ander’s soldiers found 
suttee prevalent in the 
Panjab in the fourth 
century before Christ, and 
Dr. Thompson, though he 
discusses the Scythian and 
Thracian theories of its 
origin, and refers to the 
“Scandinavian saga and the 
four embalmed wives still 
shown to tourists at the 
tomb of Amen-hetep II in 
Egypt, considers the rite 
indigenous, and _ bolstered 
up rather than established 
by the very significant 
change of two letters in 

* “ Suttee : An Historical 
and Philosophical Enquiry 


into the Hindu Rite of Widow 


Burning.’’ By Edward ee 
Thompson. Illustrated. 
7s. Od. net. (Allen & 


“Sati ’’ Memorial in front of the 
. Jaina Temple by the river, Hampi. 
Unwin.) From “Suttee.” By Edward Thompson (Allen & Unwin). 


a line in the “ Rig-Veda’’ which has been used to give 
it shastric authority. Suttee, which is still legal in 
Nep2l, and still occurs spasmodically though illegally 
elsewhere, has been justified on the grounds that it 
is a policy on the husband’s life, a supreme expression 
of devotion and chastity, an expiation of the woman’s 
sin in previous lives, and an act voluntarily and joyously 
performed. But in innumerable cases the woman has 
by no means gone gladly to the flames’ amid all 
that barbaric pageantry of colour, and chanting, and 
incense, and drums. Awful pictures have been given by 
eyewitnesses of these burnings—in which the victims have 
often been mere children, sometimes centenarians, and 
frequently wild with agony and terror. It is amazing to 
find that before abolition Hindus resident in Dutch, French 
and Danish India, where suttee was prohibited or dis- 
couraged, were able to take widows into British territory 
and obtain magisterial sanction, and that the English 
authorities made regulations—with disastrous results—by 
which the rite was supervised by police. All honour to 
the men who, often at great personal risk and in defiance 
of law, helped to make this hideous ceremony impossible ; 
to Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck first, to Lord Dal- 
housie, to Rammohan Ray who organised enlightened 
Hindu opinion against it, to William Carey and to many 
others, ‘‘ men of little showing,’”’ but deserving of undying 
remembrance. When, on Sunday, December 5th, 18209, 
Carey was asked to translate the Governor-General’s edict 
of abolition, he threw off his black missionary coat and 
cried, lest any widow’s life should be jeopardised by delay, 
““ No church for me to-day !’’ In that great hour Christian 
formality had to stand aside for Christianity itself. 

There is a haunting pathos in the thought of those small 
vermilion hands marking where women, young, old, 
beautiful, faded, wealthy, poor, set out to scatter their 
rich jewels or tawdry trinkets on the road to death. What 
pretty names some had, who took this road—‘* Sun-Ray,”’ 
““ Love’s Delight,’’ ‘‘ Echo,”’ ‘‘ Love-Bud’’! But there is 
@ far wider significance in Dr. Thompson’s subject than 
his story of far-off, unhappy things. With abolition, an 
obstacle was removed which had stood in the way of all 
reform; a campaign could then follow against dacoity, 
thuggee, female infanticide, and human sacrifice. 

I need not, I think, apologise for ending with an apprecia- 
tion of this book by an 
artist known to readers of 
THE Bookman — Nancy 
Sheppard. ‘‘ Toan Anglo- 
Indian,’’ she writes, ‘‘ there 
is nothing startling in it, 
but it might become a 
nightmare to those not 
acquainted with a race 
which one might be 
tempted to conclude has 
not sprung from the same 
genus as ourselves. I 
think Dr. Thompson is 
torn in two ways, by his 
love for the Indian and 
his sympathy for the 
Indian woman. An 
Indian idealist speaks of 
the extent to which love, 
whether of husband or 
God, can move those it 
possesses. But it should 
be noted thet he omits the 
love of wife as a motive 
for similar sacrifice on the 
husband’s part when she 
enters Vishnu’s Paradise. 
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The Indian widow to-day leads a hopeless existence. 
Her immolation was certainly not always voluntary, 
and I have heard in India of cases where women 
have rushed from the pyre and flung themselves into a 
river in their agony. I remember once being encamped 
on a burial ground in Rajputana where I was kept up all 
night by the groanings and moanings of a large family 
of sons at the burning of a dead mother. No women were 
present at the burning. I stood and watched them turning 
the body with sticks and throwing on faggots. The author 
is inspired with a message such as no other writer has 
delivered except Katherine Mayo, and, from a quite 
different angle of vision, E. M. Forster. Let everyone 
who would keep women economically dependent read 
* Suttee ’!”’ 

I will only add that ‘‘ A Passage to India ’’ and ‘‘ Mother 
India ’’ have not interested me more, or seemed to me of 
,greater value in the study of Indian problems, than this 
book. 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


JAMES STEPHENS’S SILVER PROSE.* 


Only a poet can bridge the gulf which lies between 
realism and fantasy, and only an Irishman can bridge that 
between realism and humour. In this new volume of short 
stories James Stephens has united all these qualities. Who 
but he could have steered ‘“‘ Darling,’’ one of the best 
stories in the book, from its opening of droll description to 
the unstrained pathos of that ending with ‘‘ Four Eyes,” 
middle-aged and beaten by life, peering through his spec- 
tacles “‘ thinking that maybe he could see God ’’; or have 
made fantasy and dream itself so terribly real as in the 
name story ; or sublimated degradation by understanding 
as in ‘‘ Schoolfellows’’? These mixtures of motives are 
the very essence of James Stephens’s art; they gave ‘‘ The 
Crock of Gold ”’ its individuality and they are the warp 
and woof of every lyric from his pen. 

The critical interest lies in the fact that it is not in the 
construction nor in the conception that Stephens gives his 
work this pronouncedly individual note, but rather in the 
texture of the prose itself. Indeed the basic plan of the 
story is his weakness, leaning too often to melodrama or 
forced endings; and the theme of his story is also on 
occasions almost amateur. But in the silver half-tones of 
his exquisite prose there is a beauty so convincing that we 
believe anything he chooses to tell us, for he has kissed the 
Blarney Stone itself. ‘‘ Etched in Moonlight ’’ the volume 
might well be called, for it shows us the real world in just 
such an unreal loveliness. 

The constructional weakness is most apparent in the 
title story, which occupies nearly one half of the book. 
The deliberate dream recital structure weakens the force 
of the tale and our interest in the characters. Having 
however granted that structure, the psychological analysis 
and metaphysical reasoning embodied in it are not typical 
of dream nor the dream state. Yet they are so tremendously 
part of the value of the story. On the other hand, if we 
were to remove the dream basis, the dramatic dénouement 
of the story or the subjectivity of its telling must be sacri- 
ficed. So we blink at its faults and humbly accept the 
beauty of its writing and that wise understanding of the 
human animal which remains true whether these happenings 
be true or not. 

Of the other stories ‘* Darling ”’ is perfect, and ‘‘ Hunger ” 
in its realistic manner stands along with it. To read it is 
to understand despair, not in the melodramatic, operatic 
sense, but in that noiseless dropping of one grey veil after 
another upon a foredoomed hope. ‘‘ The Boss is Stephens’s 
own lyric, ‘‘ The Enemy,” in short story form; and ‘‘ The 
Wolf’ is the most excellent description of intoxication 
since Kipps’s needle tinkled behind him down the road. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


* “Etched in Moonlight.” 


By James Stephens. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


SIR JOHN FORTESCUE FORGETS 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 


The two new volumes of this correspondence carry on 
the narrative—mainly of Anglo-American affairs—from 
July, 1773, to the summer of 1779. They amply confirm 
the view, now generally held for a century and a half 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that the loss of the American 
Colonies is mainly attributable to the illiberal and pig- 
headed obstinacy of King George the Third, who from 
January, 1770, to March, 1782, is revealed as acting as 
his own Prime Minister, and using Lord North merely as 
his secretary. The titular head of the Government is 
always protesting his incompetence, lamenting the dis- 
loyalty of his colleagues (Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor, 
being of course chief of those malcontents), and entreating 
his sovereign, in view probably of his increasing loss of 
eyesight, to allow him to resign. The king, as industrious, 
as assiduous, as nonchalant and as politically blind as 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph, will not hear of any 
such thing, and compels the reluctant First Lord to “ carry 
on’”’ the Administration, from which the great preacher 
of conciliation to America—the Earl of Chatham—is 
at all costs to be excluded. 

On this story of premature coercion and of belated 
concession the introductions to the two volumes furnish 
some very shrewd and unhackneyed comments. But 
what neither the editor, Sir John Fortescue, nor one of 
his critics, Sir John Marriott, seems to be aware of—or 
rather what both historians choose to ignore—is the damn- 
ing slur on British statesmanship involved in the fact 
that from December 9th, 1764, to March 21st, 1775, Benja- 
min Franklin lived in this country as agent for the American 
colonies, and that this intrepid, sagacious and magnanimous 
statesman, whose counsels had incited the elder Pitt to 
the conquest of Canada and whose examination in the 
House of Commons had secured from the Rockingham 
Ministry the repeal of the Stamp Act, was never once 
summoned to a free and open conference with Ministers. 
Al'owed to meet their agents in secret conclaves, Franklin 
exhausted all his resources of patience and conciliation 
in attempts to bring about peace between the Mother 
Country and America, only to hear himself called a thief 
in the Privy Council chamber by the Solicitor-General, 
the infamous Wedderburn, and attacked as “‘ one of the 
bitterest and most mischievous enemies this country has 
ever known ”’ in the House of. Peers by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the equally infamous Earl of Sandwich. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


T. W. H. C.7 


One runs a grave risk in writing about this book. So 
compelling is its subject that one is in danger of forgetting 
the biographer, who, with a thoroughness and devotion 
rarely equalled and certainly never surpassed, has dived 
into every source and followed up every clue that could 
throw light on the mysterious existence of a man who was 
known to thousands and to tens of thousands, but whose 
actual presence the most of us shunned and, many will 
still say, with the best of reasons. 

Mr. Sorley Brown, self-effacing yet aflame, has wrought 
a courageous and exciting book, so free from smartness 
and facility as to be outstanding in this age of cheap 
biography. You hardly notice him, and it is only on 
reflection that you realise how well he has done his work 
and how much in his debt you are for this great rescue. 

Whatever one’s opinion of T. W. H. C., it is a genuinely 
great achievement to have presented so complete a picture 
of the Grub Street of that age. Nameless and given out 
as a work of fiction, this Life would have made its mark ; 

* “ The Correspondence of King George the Third.” 


III and IV (1773-1779). 
tescue. 


Vols. 
Edited by the Hon. Sir John For- 
25s. net per volume. (Macmillan.) 


¢ ‘The Life and Genius of T. W. H. Crosland.” 


By W. 
Sorley Brown. Illustrated. 21s. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 
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the wonderful thing about it—the supreme marvel of the 
book—is that all these incredible people once actually lived. 

The young writer of to-day, turning out his so many 
thousands of words, his stories and his articles, for the great 
industrial combinations that pay such secure dividends, 
has hardly a suspicion of how the world went before the 
art of writing had become a well established industry, 
holding its own with tobacco, artificial silk, and other 
lucrative products. In Mr. Sorley 
Brown’s pages he can recover that 
lost world, which was haunted by 
men who took a sonnet seriously, 
who had ideals and were ready to 
die for them, who reviewed litera- 
ture as though it were a supreme 
essence, to be reviled or exalted, and 
who, marvel of marvels, were some- 
times fortunate enough to own and 
edit the very sheet in which they 
wrote ! 

Into this theatre, so saturated with 
passion, noble and ignoble, there 
entered Crosland, an obscure young 
man from Yorkshire, amazingly 
penniless, amazingly accompanied 
by a wife and children, reckless, un- 
controlled, and only disciplined by 
an endless hunger for the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True. Itisa pathetic 
opening. 

The great poets have been either 
men of means or else men furnished 
with subsidiary occupations. It is 
no use blinking the fact. Great 
poetry, like virtue, has always been 
its own reward till recognised, and 
most poets have died before that 
particular consummation. Of Crosland’s contemporaries 
and exemplars, Browning and Swinburne were men of 
means, Tennyson could always find a home at his 
father’s rectory, and Matthew Arnold was an inspector 
of schools with a good income. I am only comparing 
Crosland (or any other penniless poet) with these to mark 
the disparity between his ambitions and his opportunities. 

The son of a respected (horrible word!) Methodist 
minister in Leeds, he seems to have entered the world 
quite unprotected. Defenceless and gifted, without a 
notion of self-management, he mates as the birds do and 
is straightway handed over to the sweater, the slave- 
driver and the shark. It is a terrible story. It was my 
privilege to rescue Crosland from these circumstances. 
Mr. Sorley Brown describes the facts, but what he omits, 
or possibly leaves to the imagination, is that this man, 
starved, bludgeoned and scarred with every misery and 
prostitution, was even then broken beyond recovery, in 
body and soul. 

He was thirty-four years old and had lived the life of the 
downtrodden and abject from early youth upwards, as was 
inevitable. Most men would have broken completely 
under this strain—or have learnt wisdom. Crosland never 
learnt wisdom ; and that was at once his glory and his 
tragedy ; and herein, too, one may perchance discover the 
key to Mr. Sorley Brown’s success and his devotion. 

Success, too—hard material success—came to Crosland 
with the publication of the first of those witty volumes by 
which he is best known, ‘‘ The Unspeakable Scot,”’ ‘‘ Lovely 
Woman,”’ and so forth. A wiser man would have said, 
“Here is my chance,’’ and for several years have plunged 
into the work of his desire. Not so Crosland. 

It is difficult for us, who have never endured his agonies, 
to say what we would have done under similar circum- 
stances. Made up for years of penury by years of riot, or 
moulded the future to our purpose ? I suspect sometimes 
that Crosland never had any purpose, clear, imperative, 
and that sickness and hope deterred had long ago made 
him incapable of moulding anything so remote as a future. 

He could bite and he could fight ; he could hymn beauty 


T. W. H. Crosland 
at the age of 54. 
From “The Lite and Genius of T. W. H. Crosland.” 
By W. Sorley Brown (Cecil Palmer). 


and honesty and courage ; his scorn was like a blast from 
Hell’s own gates ; but that sustained effort, carried through, 
year on year, with a supreme indifference to fame and 
fortune, which marks the first-rate hero, was beyond him. 

It is beyond the most of us ; and so Crosland, passion led, 
passion blinded, became the prey of every circumstance 
that stormed or nagged or beckoned in twenty eventful 
years. Sometimes he led the fight and was his own man, 
founding obscure journals wherein 
to say his say; but mostly, stark, 
improvident, he had to do as he 
was told, and certainly much of his 
best work, especially as critic or as 
leader-writer, was done on _ these 
terms. Left to himself, he demol- 
ished windmills — the late Lord 
Northcliffe for instance was an 
obsession, and our biographer seems 
surprised that Northcliffe retaliated 
in the only possible way open to one 
who, whatever his gifts or principles, 
was neither a martyr nor a saint. 

Crosland’s quarrel with destiny 
and with the world, pursued through 
all his life and only closed when he 
had penned his last sonnet, rose 
mainly from the fact that he, a true 
poet, could not pursue a_ noble 
vocation on his own terms. Yet, 
lacking this quarrel, the London of 
his day would have been a duller 
place, and even those very poems 
by which he will be best remem- 
bered had been without their amaz- 
ing passion. Mr. Sorley Brown has 
done a fine work in rescuing them 
and their unhappy author from the 
flim-flam of rumour and report. Of the monster of 
yesterday he has made an appealing human being, ending 
at last so tragically and so heroically that even the Daily 
Mail must forgive one over whose obscure grave is now 
carved, justly and with truth : 

HERE LIES 
By the Mercy of God 
T. W. H. CROSLAND, 


Poet and Englishman. 
Born 1865. Died 1924. 


ALBERT KINROsS. 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR* 


With prose presented in verse form contemporary bards 
have seen to it that we should be sufficiently familiar. 
But poetry in prose, sound, clean prose illumined by true 
poetic thought and fancy is, as ever, rare, for the simple 
reason that the poet’s imagination is rare, even among 
the most gifted of literary craftsmen. For their rarity 
therefore, as well as for their charm, and for their value 
as stimulants of that attribute which is more precious to 
a people than material wealth: the imaginative vision, 
we should give grateful welcome to such books as Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan’s “ The Garden of God.” 

Large is the company of those who, like Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, have found that man may come nearer to God 
in a garden (and very surely as near in a Sussex garden as 
in any other) than in most other places; but of necessity 
few are those who can convey by the written word the 
sweetness and light of their experience ; for such illumina- 
tion is more elusive, less responsive to the uses of mere 
ingenuity, than the medium in which broadcasters and 
wireless operators work. Even the poet’s mind and vision 
are not of themselves enough rightly to compass this. 
There must be also the pen of the ready writer, schooled 
by long and patient usage to the transmission of thought 
light and delicate as thistledown, of fancy fragile and 


* “The Garden of God.” 
(Epworth Press’ 
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iridescent as bubbles seen in sunlight. That is the subtle 
sort of craftsmanship which has made this volume a thing 
of charm and delight ; a bibelot worth treasuring for one’s 
own permanent delectation, and using again and again 
as a gift for those—including children, be it said, for its 
tales have the limpid simplicity of beauty, as well as the 
beauty of simplicity—-whose happiness one desires. Mr. 
Kernahan has taken a Sussex garden—his own—from the 
favoured heights of which the happy loiterer may look out 
over wooded hill and valley to the storied waters of the 
Channel and, being himself fully possessed of its faery 
spirit, has set out to make that accessible to others who 
cannot in their own persons share the quiet glamour of 
his pleasaunce. And, albeit entirely without reference to 
botany or aid from any of the ’ologies, with no cunning 
tips about herbaceous borders or the mechanics of horti- 
culture, he has succeeded to admiration, and made us a 
gift graceful and delightful as a flower. 

In such earlier parables from the same pen as “ God 
and the Ant ’’ we were given truths set in garden fancies. 
Here, in such radiant little sketches as ‘‘ God and the 
Nightingale,’ ‘‘ Sky Islands,”’ ‘‘ The Loves of the Butter- 
flies,” ‘‘ Why the Wren has a Stumpy and Up-Cocked 
Tail,’’ and other flowers of a varied posy, we are given 
garden fancies evolved from homely garden truths; from 
incidents, phases and events watched long and lovingly, 
studied with that piety which gardens demand from 
those to whom they yield ultimate understanding; a 
reward far beyond rubies, for, as another great student of 
Sussex gardens has shown us: “.. . the Glory of the 
Garden it shall never pass away!’’ Nothing is here for 
tears, and the author has triumphantly evaded any hint 
of that tendency to mawkishness which has_ betrayed 
some of the very best writers about gardens. Withal, 
there is a Barrie-like tenderness, the compelling charm of 
some minor-key music, in the undeniable humour of such 
fancies as ‘‘ The Cuckoo Who Went to Jail,’ ‘“‘ A Bird 
Which Enjoys His Little Joke ’’ and “‘ How the Blackbird 
Came by his Golden Song and Golden-dagger Bill.’’ The 
“ jacket’ of this treasurable book—nothing Cubistical 
or futuristic here—gives a pretty glimpse of the home in 
the “‘ garden”’ of the title, and of its occupants; and 
one rejoices that its publishers should have been able to 
produce it at so extremely modest a price, since it is the 
kind of book one would like to see win its way into many 
thousands of homes, including, be it said, those of oversea 
folk who, bred among English gardens, are now far from 
their glory. 


Mr., Mrs. and Miss Coulson Kernahan in the 
garden of their house at Fairlight, Sussex. 


STORIES WRITTEN AND 
UNWRITTEN. 


I do not quite understand what Miss Ethel 
Mannin is trying in her new novel, ‘“‘ Green 
Willow "'! to do. Considered as a story, it has 
vitality and interest, but there is behind it 
some theory or symbol which entirely eludes 
me. 

When John Hannan married Margaret he 
took her to live in the house of the willow 
tree, because for her “it was the only house 
in the world that could ever matter. From 
the moment that her eyes rested upon it, set 
like an old weed-grown rock in a green sea of 
garden, she knew that there she could make her 
home, bear her children and be happy... . 
From the moment she passed along a corridor 
and through the open doors of the rooms which 
opened out of it, saw a green light at all the 
windows, it was for her the house of the willow 
tree. It came to her then that if the tree 
died something in the house would die, as it 
might be its soul, and no one would ever be 
happy there any more.’’ Thus is the note of 
symbolism struck from the beginning. 

Margaret has two children—a boy, . Michael, 
and a girl, Lynette. Michael is an exceed- 
ingly difficult young person, seeming to have picked 
up in his cradle a strident form of ‘‘ mother com- 
plex,’’ surely the most tiresome and most destructive 
of all such. He hates all the women he _ knows, 
save his mother, with whom, to their disadvantage, he 
compares them. The servants, his governess, his sister's 
nurse, all are the objects of his youthful and passionate 
detestation. His governess, indeed, when she pats him 
on the shoulder and tells him he is getting on well with 
his lessons, he pushes violently away. ‘‘ Don’t touch 
me—thiug,’’ says he. Margaret seems to have been pecu- 
liarly helpless before these manifestations which do not 
by any means come to an end when he goes off to school. 
Whilst he is there however Margaret dies, and the story 
from thence onwards concerns itself with the adult life 
of her children. 


Michael does not improve as he grows up. As I 
understand it, he is drawn to vulgar, worthless women 
because of his despair at ever finding a decent woman who 
will compare with Her, his mother. He becomes, after 
many casual affairs, deeply enamoured of a certain Rosie, 
a barmaid, whom he brings to the willow house and who is 
installed in his mother’s room. This apparently has such 
a devastating effect upon him that he flees in the night, 
taking the impossible Rosie with him. Michael seems to 
me to be both conventional and nasty ; he is as tiresome 
in his adult years as in his childhood, and I suffered no 
pang when he was drowned at sea. His sister Lynette 
is a far more human and probable creature, but precisely 
what effect the mother complex has upon her conduct I 
do not understand. She falls in love with a married 
man, sticks to her principles to the snapping point, and 
then decides to run off with him. But on the evening 
of her intended departure, the willow tree is struck by 
lightning and withered. ‘‘ She had tried to escape, but 
the willow tree had frustrated her. Its gaunt, blackened 
arms were flung now against the livid sky like grim barriers. 
She was beaten, utterly defeated.’’ With Lynette appar- 
ently the prevailing influence was not the mother complex 
but the willow tree. 

Those parts of the book which deal with Michael's 
childhood are exceptionally well handled, and _ those 
chapters which embody Lynette’s love for Allan Byrne. 
Joyce, Allan’s wife, does not satisfy me. I can believe 
that such a woman might come to see that the only thing 
to do with a husband like Allan was to shut her eyes to 


1 ‘Green Willow.” 
& Co.) 
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his misdemeanours, but I refuse to believe that nothing 
would happen to her in the process. Miss Mannin is too 
good a novelist to be entirely wrecked upon this sharp 
rock of symbolism and Freudian philosophy, but she has 
allowed it to bore a hole in her story, so that it appears 
a little improbable and far-fetched. And this is a pity 
because prima facie it is a good story. ‘‘ Green Willow ”’ 
has not the hard brilliance and competence of ‘‘ Sounding 
Brass,’’ but it has a deeper emotional quality. It is also 
very well written and, despite the heavy handicap with 
which Miss Mannin has deliberately equipped herself, its 
interest holds. 

Miss M. Morgan Gibbon too has set herself a difficult 
task in an attempt to make us believe that a young man 
with no manners and few morals is saved from his wild 
ways by his meeting first with Faith Merryman and then, 
when Faith has deserted him for the life of a religieuse, 
with her sister Janet, who has always been in love with 
him, despite her marriage to another.? Charles Hilary is 
a lovable character, well touched-in, but I cannot under- 
stand why his name is shortened all through to ‘‘ Chas.”’ 
Is this to indicate that he was called ‘‘ Chas.’’ for short, 
or merely a lazy way of writing Charles? I tried hard 
to believe in Karl Petre, the dissolute young man, and 
in the influence of Faith and Janet, but without very 
much success, and what appeals most to me in Miss Gibbon’s 
story is her delineation of the delightfully human Mary 
Merryman and her blind husband, Clive. I had the feeling 
throughout the book that the story about Mary and Clive 
which Miss Morgan had chosen not to write, was so much 
more interesting than the story of her daughters and their 
lover. This is probably quite unreasonable of me, but 
it is none the less a fact. 

“A warning before you begin,’’ say the publishers on 
the wrapper of ‘‘ One Tree Hill,’’* a first novel by Mr. 
Theyre Weigall. ‘‘ If you like your hero to be a neuras- 
thenic stalking horse for his creator’s ideas, you won't 
like the hero of this novel.’ I don’t quite know what 
this means. Cecil Weyman is certainly not neurasthenic, 
but he seems a bit of a fool. He leaves Australia to take 
up journalism in London, gets mixed up with two girls 
in different parts of the globe, and with a journalistic 
enterprise which fails, appears finally to make up his 
mind about the young women, and having lost his visible 
means of subsistence, finds most conveniently that he is, 
after all, a short story writer. This scrappy synopsis 
does not by any means do justice to Mr. Weigall’s story, 
which is well written, plausible 
and readable. Young men pro- 
bably do get into situations 
very like that but, once again, 
the story which is not written 
down seems to me to promise 
so much more than the story 
we are given. The interesting 
part of young Weyman’s life is 
obviously now about to begin, 
and we are left with the idea 
that we have been fobbed off 
with the preliminaries. A youth- 
ful book, certainly, but not with- 
out attraction and decidedly with 
promise. 

Miss Cynthia Stockley has 
given us in ‘“ The Leopard in 
the Bush’’* another of her 
colourful South African romances. 
This time hardly more than a 
long short story, it is related 
with force, vividness and a 
vitality that never flags. 

BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 

2 “And Others Came.”’ By M. 
Morgan Gibbon. (Benn.)—* ‘ One 
Tree Hill.” By Theyre Weigall. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 7s. 6d. each.— 


“The Leopard in the Bush.” By 
Cynthia Stockley. 6s. (Putnams.) 


THE LOYAL WENTWORTHS.* 


This book, rather misleadingly entitled, is a companion 
volume to ‘‘ King Monmouth,” and might have been called 
“Queen Monmouth,”’ for it deals with Henrietta Went- 
worth, the ‘‘ wife before God ”’ of the spoilt and unfortunate 
favourite son of Charles II. Mr. Allan Fea has collected 
every scrap of information about this lady and her family, 
as he has already collected every possible scrap of informa- 
tion about her lover, and taken the most scrupulous pains 
in so doing. The subject of these two volumes provides 
the most romantic and dramatic love story in English 
history ; of that there can hardly be a question; yet the 
author is correct when he complains of the numberless 
novels which have sentimentalised and spoilt this theme, 
without bringing it to life. 

The truth would seem to be that the story is so com- 
plete in itself that it does not allow of the novelist’s elabora- 
tion, and only the touch of genius, that has not yet been 
available, could place the history of Monmouth and Lady 
Wentworth in correct perspective and imbue it with the 
real atmosphere of sombre tragedy. 

Mr. Fea thinks that Monmouth, ‘‘ beau cavalier,’’ expert 
lover, graceful athlete and sensuously handsome, must 
appeal to all women, but this is rather an overstatement. 
Monmouth was lacking in all the noblest qualities of virility, 
and in any intellectual power or spiritual grandeur, and 
these dominating male attributes are more fascinating 
than mere frivolous charm and weak good nature; it is 
not difficult to find among the portraits of Englishmen of 
this period more attractive faces than that of Monmouth— 
Temple, Rupert, Shaftesbury among them. The likeness 
here given of the unhappy Pretender is one of Wissing’s 
most conventional efforts, very similar to the Lord Cutts 
in the National Portrait Gallery, and empty of all character ; 
there is always this air of emptiness about Monmouth, 
from the day he danced “‘ all daubed with lace and blood,” 
pampered, false and thoughtless, at his father’s court, till 
the day he met, with piteous fortitude, his atrocious fate, 
the result both of his faults and his folly. The end of his 
story is distressingly poignant, and his exalted attachment 
to Henrietta Wentworth and her death so soon after his 
bungled execution has the true essence of tragedy. The 
quotations given from Lord Macaulay say all there is to be 
said on this painful theme, and say it superbly; later 


* “ The Loyal Wentworths.”” By Allan Fea. 16s. (Bodley 
Head.) 


Banquet of the Royal Stuarts at The Hague, 
prior to sailing for England in 1660. 


From “The Loyal Wentworths.” By Allan Fea (Bodley Head). 
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writers have a difficulty in competing with the brief and 
brilliant epitome of Monmouth’s downfall and his last love 
affair, as left by what Mr. Allan Fea calls the ‘ Early 
Victorian essayist and historian.” 

The author gives some valuable particulars of the for- 
bears of Henrietta Wentworth and of her descendants, and 
he has discovered her horoscope. A portrait is given, but 
it is conventional—the head from the Toddington Tomb 
is of more interest. 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND OTHERWISE. 


The making of an anthology may be a very good thing, 
or a very bad thing, or an indifferent thing. I can remem- 
ber a time when the Golden Treasury of Francis Turner 
Palgrave almost singly held the field among anthologies. 
Since then, of the making of anthologies there has been 
no end nor is there an end in sight. This is to the good 
since people will read poetry in anthologies who would 
read it in no other way. 

There have been hundreds of anthologies since the Golden 
Treasury and they are always welcome, and nearly always 
competent and distinguished. I expect bad anthologies 
are sometimes made but do not get into print in England 
at least, for which thanksgiving. A bad anthology would 
be a rank offence. A really good anthologist is a benefactor 
to his kind. 

One remembers the excellences, or a few of them: 
Henley’s “‘ English Lyrics ’’ and ‘‘ Book of English Prose ’’; 
his ‘‘ Lyra Heroica’’ which must have done much to the 
building of the heroic type of Englishman; “ Q’s”’ ‘‘ Golden 
Pomp,’’ precursor of ‘‘ The Oxford Book’’; the two 
volumes by A. M. published within the last few years, 
notably the first volume: ‘‘ The School for Poets’’ of the 
authentic A. M.—Alice Meynell. Others crowd on the 
memory but this is not an article about anthologies. I 
want to say that a new anthology for children which will 
be a happy possession for their elders, ‘‘ A Poetry Book 
for Children,’’! by A. Watson Bain, is of the golden com- 
pany. The born anthologist is a man of genius, and no 
volume of poetry for children is likely to transcend this. 
I envy Mr. Watson Bain for the part his anthology will 
take in the spiritual building of golden lads and girls, born 
or vet to be born. There is nothing here one would wish 
away, nothing, or hardly anything one would add. 

“Victorian Narrative Verse,’’? selected by Mr. Charles 
Williams, is a very good selection as one would expect 
knowing Mr. Williams’s own work. All the great Victorians 
are here represented. Browning, Rossetti, William Morris, 
Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, Stevenson, and others. 
There is a great body of poetry between these covers and 
Mr. Williams is serving more than the students for whom 
primarily the book is intended. It will be good if it sends 
back the young Georgians to the despised Victorian Age 
for such shining and splendid work as, for example, William 
Morris gave us in ‘‘ Concerning Geoffrey Teste Noir,’ 
which stirs the blood like a bugle. I am not sure that the 
Georgians have yet given us work to rank with this although 
the Edwardians have. If there was no hard and fast rule 
here one would turn the pages anxiously to look for Mr. 
Chesterton’s “‘ Lepanto,’’ a great ballad surely, and others 
which there is not space to enumerate. 

Mr. Monk Gibbon is making a name for himself as a 
writer of delicate and distinguished verse, with a certain 
twilight air not necessarily Celtic. ‘‘ The Branch of 
Hawthorn Tree ’’? has a Celtic Twilight sound indeed and 
has much of the strange and somewhat mournful felicity 


1 ‘© A Poetry Book for Children.’’ Compiled by A. Watson 
Bain. 2s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.)—* ‘“ Victorian 
Narrative Verse.’’ Chosen by Charles Williams. 3s. 6d. 
(Oxford Press.)—* ‘‘ The Branch of Hawthorn Tree.” By 
Monk Gibbon. {1 net. (Greyhound Press.)—‘ ‘“ Trivium 
Amoris and the Wooing of Artemis.’”’” By John Todhunter. 
3s. 6d. (Dent.)—* ‘“‘An English Song and Other Poems.”’ 
By A. R. U. (Ingpen & Grant.)—*® ‘‘ By-the-Way Songs and 
Fables.’”’ By Anne Page. (Belfast: Quota Press.) 


of such a poet as Seumas O'Sullivan, though the thought is 
the poet’s own. 

““We two were born upon the self-same hill,’’ and Mr. 
Gibbon as well as Mr. O’Sullivan first opened his eyes on 
those haunted pastures lying under the Dublin mountains, 
the hidden glens, the brown trout streams making little 
waterfalls on their way to the sea, the storied and beautiful 
places. Mr. Gibbon’s Spirit of Place is very gentle. She 
glides veiled, by misty mountains and fairy raths. She 
is a Spirit of Youth and yet she has the gentleness of 
maturity. A wise, wistful, visionary, yet clear-seeing 
Spirit. Mr. Gibbon is fortunate in his beautiful setting. 
This is a book de luxe. The illustrations by the French 
artist Picard le Doux are of remarkable quality. The 
Greyhound Press has done very well by this young Irish 
poet. 

“Trivium Amoris and the Wooing of Artemis ’’4, by 
Dr. John Todhunter, recalls to us a Victorian poet too 
likely to be forgotten, in these crowded days, with many 
of his contemporaries. Perhaps they will return when 
the clamorous young have grown old and are shelved in 
their turn. He is a poet of delicate and fine quality and 
he belongs to his time, that ripe Victorian age of mellow 
scholarship and peaceful stretches of quiet. Except when 
Todhunter broke into a passionate song of the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798, his atmosphere was nearly always that 
of college rooms, of the classics and the Glory that was 
Greece, the Grandeur that was Rome. These relique 
of his are softened with the old golden atmosphere. Does 
it live still in college cloisters and common rooms or has 
it fled before a crude and violent time? This gentle and 
gracious book recalls John Todhunter as he was, a gracious 
and gentle Victorian loved and acclaimed by his peers, 
but he will live by ‘“‘ Aghadoe ’’ and some other things that 
are conserved in the anthologies. 

For the rest, there is rhythmic grace and a charm of 
thought in ‘“‘ An English Song and Other Poems ’’> by 
ASK: U. 

‘“‘ By-the-Way Songs and Fables,’’* by Anne Page, hails 
from Belfast but is none the less Irish because of that. 
Hers is a very winsome note. This is a born singing 
voice very wise and tender and very human. I should 
love to quote “ Little Four and Seven,’’ full of mother-love 
and wisdom, but I must only take a verse or two: 

“‘ When you are safe in bed, 

And, for a while, no more 

A piercing wrangle splits my head, 
Nor crash of banging door ; 

When o’er your quiet toys 
The moon a magic makes, 

I sit and think, bereft of noise, 
And count up my mistakes.” 

These little poems are each perfect of their kind. 

I have only discovered Anne Page at the end of a review 
already too lengthy, but she is a discovery worth making. 
She belongs to Ireland, and she has the soft roguish charm, 
the tears and the smile which win hearts. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


MEMORIES OF BOOKS AND PLACES.* 


To Charles Baxter R. L. S. wrote: ‘‘ Every place is 
sanctified by the eighth sense, Memory. . . . When I am 
a very old and very respectable citizen with white hair 
and bland manners and a gold watch, I shall hear three 
crows cawing in my heart, as I heard them this morning.” 

Whether Mr. J. A. Hammerton is or is not old; is bland 
or brusque of manner; is respectable or the reverse as 
a citizen; and wears a gold or a gun-metal watch, we need 
not here inquire. All that concerns us is that his book 
“is sanctified by the eighth sense, Memory,” and that 
some of the happenings recall R. L. S.’s memory of the 
cawing of three crows. As Mr. Hammerton words it: 
“ A wonderful thing, this memory of ours, that stores such 

* ““Memories of Books and Places.”” By J. A. Hammerton. 
With 17 original sketches by Hesketh Hubbard. 12s, 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 
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seemingly forgotten trifles for many years, and switches 


the light of memory on to them at the one moment when 
they avail!’’ He is at his best in thus writing imagina- 
tively of places, and appreciatively of the authors he 
admires. Of Burns, that ‘‘ man of culture, as well as of 
agriculture ’’; of Stevenson, to whom ‘“‘ the hazard of 
human encounter ’’ was as dear as it is to J. A. Hammer- 
ton; of Byron, and of Sir J. M. Barrie, Mr. Hammerton 
has much to say that is both illuminating and interpretative. 

“A man,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘ may turn over half a 
library to make one book.’’ Mr. Hammerton has turned 
over more than half a library, and travelled over more 
than half the known world—if not to make this one book, 
at least to qualify himself for the writing of such a work. 
Out of the rich stores of scholarship which he has gathered 
as a student at the University of Life; as an editor— 
has anyone edited more encyclopedias than he ?—as a 
reader of the world’s literature in half a dozen languages, 
and as a traveller (‘‘ Travel,’’ he says, ‘‘ together with 
ancient history and biography, engages the main affections 
of my bookman’s heart’’), Mr. Hammerton might have 
made a dozen books. But he gives us in one volume that 
which is, in effect, the harvest and the largess of a lifetime's 
study, as well as the impressions he has formed of the 
many countries in which he has sojourned. 

Than a good memory, none of us can have a more excel- 
lent private secretary. Even while we sleep, that best 
of private secretaries, Miss Memory, is, if sub-consciously, 
at work in her employer’s interests, sifting what is trivial 
from what is salient; casting the former as rubbish to 
the void, and so docketing and pigeon-holing the latter 
that it is available at a moment’s notice. By Mr. Ham- 
merton’s remarkably retentive memory he is well served. 
An incident selected by a memory which rejects all that 
is non-essential is sure to be of moment. Of moment too 
is that which comes to us by way of the imagination, and 
here again Mr. Hammerton is fortunate. He took with 
him no camera, and though his book is illustrated by 
seventeen striking and original silhouette-like drawings by 
Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, it is in no need of pictorial illustra- 
tion, so vivid is the imaginative art with which the author 
presents each pen-picture. The word “ novels’’ not un- 
suitably describes the volumes which make a fleeting 
appearance on the shelves of circulating libraries. They 
are the last thing in fiction, and are replaced by yet later 
novels, once the novelty is passed. But the work of such 
writers as Thomas Hardy and Mr. George Moore (to name 
only two), I prefer to think of and to call—not “‘ novels,” for 
the novel is non-abiding, but enduring works of‘ imagina- 
tive art.’’ Similarly ‘‘ Memories of Books and Places” 
is far removed from the countless records of globe-trotters 
or the casual causeries on authors and books which, col- 
lected into a volume, do duty as books, if not as literature. 
It is a work of imaginative art; and just as when Sir 
J. M. Barrie said imaginatively of Stevenson: ‘‘ He was 
the spirit of boyhood, tugging at the skirts of this old world 
and compelling it to come back to play,’’ we see Stevenson 
revealed as if by a sudden shaft of light—so Mr. Hammerton 
reveals, often in a few words, the personality of his poets, 
or the secret, the mystery and the charm of the places of 
which he writes. I refer the reader to pages 122 to 127 of 
““ Memories of Books and Places.’’ They tell of an imagi- 
ndry visit to Petra, that ‘‘ rose-red city half as old as 
time ’’; and by the wizardry of the writer's art he conjures 
the very place before us in all its majesty and weirdness. 
This is the most memorable passage in the book, but Mr. 
Hammerton is no less successful when he writes of Bruges, 
of Ravenna, of Rio, of Buenos Ayres and of W. H. Hudson’s 
“Purple Land.” CouLtson KERNAHAN. 


NEW CENTURY PORTRAITS.* 
Fleet Street, which should know better, has been asking 
for some months now why Low’s cartoons are one of the 


* “ Portraits of the New Century.” By E. T. Raymond. 
12s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.)—‘‘ The Feet of the Young Men.”” By 
“The Janitor.”” 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
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“starred features’’ of the more or less Conservative 
Evening Standard. The answer is simple, as simple as 
that to the question why is Mr. E. T. Raymond’s new book 
already one of the successes of the publishing season. It 
is because all English folk like to see their big men handled 
freely—especially their politicians. We who sit so passive 
under ‘‘ Dora’s’”’ petty tyrannies, and realise that it is the 
politician’s capacity for talking, his gift of self-assertion, 
his glibness in public which have lifted him on to our backs, 
must have our little moments of revenge. That revenge 
comes to us ‘“‘ dumb mouths ’”’ when the cartoonist makes 
a Baldwin or a Churchill a spectacle of fun and the essayist 
or paragraphist reduces our Brobdingnagians to Lilliput 
stature. Our curiosity and our malice are alike satisfied. 

Not that it would be fair to say that Mr. Raymond in 
his ‘‘ Portraits of the New Century ”’ adopts the réle of the 
mere iconoclast. Party leaders certainly take a lower place 
in his pages than they occupy in the columns of their own 
party organs, established reputations in literature are dealt 
hard blows, press magnates are not spared, and even 
venerable leaders of the Church do not come off scot free. 
But it is more in the spirit of the judge that Mr. Raymond 
writes and more the office of the historian that he assumes 
and in so far as he endeavours very cleverly to picture for 
us, in their ranks and groups, from King Edward down- 
wards, the leading figures of an era, though it is only a 
decade, he can claim the historian’s right to view them 
from the detached and highly critical attitude of posterity. 
But his method is that of the new-style historian, his 
vehicle is wit, his verdicts are given in epigrams ; and the 
worst of his method is that it leads you on. You begin 
with glitter; you must go on with glitter. One smart 
phrase suggests another. Epigrams are less apt for the 
laudatory than for the censorious vein. And so, before 
you realise it, history is merged in satire. 

Nor is the necessity of being consistently sprightly, 
uniformly “ scintillating ” (to quote an official compliment 
paid to Mr. Raymond on the jacket of his book) the only 
handicap under which an enterprise such as his must 
labour ; a critic who covers so wide an area as he surveys 
must assume an air of omniscience. A king, two or 
three prime ministers, a crowd of parliamentarians, three 
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pro-consuls, two soldiers, two admirals, five editors, some 
divines, two actor-managers, a Canadian empire-builder, 
the founder of a big business, three newspaper monarchs, 
a batch of lawyers, various labour leaders, an Irishman and 
several men of letters, summarily dealt with as “ literary 
swashbucklers and sentimentalists ’’—these are the dramatis 
persone on Mr. Raymond's big stage, and before none of 
them does he falter. He has his telling phrases, his apt 
story, his strokes of humour for each hero of his miniature 
biographies. There is never any hesitation with him. But 
it is absurd to suppose that any man, no matter what his 
opportunities, can be an expert in so many fields as Mr. 
Raymond ranges over in this volume. And as soon as 
that is admitted suspicion enters the reader’s mind. Is not 
this judge of others a little too sure of himself ? 

On the whole, and perhaps it is natural it should be so, 
he writes best of the dead. It is possible to get them in 
better perspective. King Edward fares well, standing out 
from the background “ much as a jolly burgomaster does 
on a Hals canvas.’”’ “C. B.” is left with his posthumous 
fame unimpaired. Kitchener and Fisher are still giants 
when their critic quits them. Genius is allowed to North- 
cliffe, though secrets are revealed as to his way of setting 
his staff by the ears. On the other hand Rhodes is dismissed 
as a ‘‘ crude but competent adventurer, at once vulgarian 
and visionary.’’ We hear of Chamberlain’s “‘ direct and 
rather shallow mind ’’; we are told that ‘‘ in Milner there 
was always a strain, if not of the sheep, then of the German 
professor,’’ while if Lord Cromer, we are assured, was 
more often right than any other statesman of his day, 
“he was always right in the wrong way.’’ To balance 
these adverse judgments Mr. Raymond is fair to the vigour 
of a Leverhulme and a Strathcona, and speaks with insight 
and with sympathy of a Henry James. It is when he is 
handling the living that the feathers fly. Even the 
Primate’s age does not save him from the sarcasm that Dr. 
Davidson has given the Church of England an anodyne 
which “ if indefinitely continued would make the sleep of 
anesthesia merge into that of death.”” Mr. Churchill of 
course is fair game ; he is, Mr. Raymond tells us, ‘‘ neither 
Liberal nor Conservative, but like Bob Sawyer, a kind of 
plaid ; within any party he must be an annoying fraction, 
more or less than himself.” But even Mr. Kipling has his 
turn. His art, we learn, ‘“‘ was exercised for a dozen reasons: 
to make money, to amuse the author, to advertise the 
Empire, to oblige a friend, to down a pet aversion, to help 
a charity, to boom a soldier, to blast a politician; it was 
never employed for itself alone.’ If Kipling does not 
escape need we be surprised that the jackets of H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett are dusted, or that of a Barrie’s career 
the moral is drawn that “‘ Fairyland is an excellent place 
for a day trip but one should never lose the return half of 
one’s ticket’? ? Mr. Raymond’s vivacity indeed is end- 
less, and there is this to be said for his satire that it is 
delivered with no little impartiality. I have quoted 
enough to show that his readers will find his book a fund of 
entertainment. 

“ Janitor’s”’ series of studies, with the taking title of 
“The Feet of the Young Men,” should be read along with 
Mr. Raymond’s work. Its style has no less wit, but its 
figures belong to the succeeding age—the 1920’s—and its 
range is limited to Parliament, journalism and the Church. 
Of the personalities of Parliament its author reveals a 
singularly detailed inside knowledge. His book begins 
well with a chapter on Mr. Oswald Mosley which is one long 
scream, and goes on fulfilling the promise of this chapter, 
rich in good stories, kindly as a general rule in its comment 
and missing no one of any mark in the younger generation 
of Parliament, whether Liberal, Conservative or Labourite. 
Perhaps the best sketches are those of the Duke of North- 
umberland, Lord Lloyd, Sir Edward Hilton Young, “ Billy ” 
Gore, Lord Irwin, Philip Guedalla, Major Walter Elliot, 
Commander Kenworthy, John Buchan and Lady Astor— 
all of them full of life and humour. It may seem odd to 
find Lady Astor in this galley, but “‘ Janitor’’ will tell 
you gaily that she counts as a young man in a division, 
and she certainly makes one of his best sitters for, despite 


her characteristic impatience, she has her own keen sense 
of humour. That old-fashioned Tory, Sir Henry Craik, 
seemed always to regard her presence in the House as an 
outrage. ‘‘ He passes me,’’ Lady Astor was heard to say, 
“as if I were Lady Godiva.” It is difficult to do justice 
to this jolly volume in the space I have left to myself. 
With all due respect to the bigger scale of Mr. Raymond's 
portrait gallery, I am not sure that I have not enjoyed 
‘ Janitor’s ’’ little album more. It has not a dull page. 


F. G. BETTANY. 


DEMOCRACY UNDER REVISION.* 


This new volume by Mr. H. G. Wells, containing a series 
of twenty-six articles reprinted from the British and 
American Press, is thoroughly Wellsian in its strength and 
weaknesses. It offers us ‘‘ guesses and forecasts of the 
next few years,’’ and almost every aspect of social life is 
surveyed. The writer deals with political conditions at 
home, in America, Russia, China and Italy ; he discusses 
the future of Capital and Labour, and the possibility of 
another great international war ; while other chapters deal 
with such questions as marriage, spiritualism, vivisection, 
broadcasting, the cinema and aviation. Mr. Wells is as 
alert and stimulating as ever. His many-sided interest in 
life is sincere and passionate, and at his best his judgments 
(within the limitations inseparable from his too pure 
objectivity) strike us as being clear-sighted and sagacious. 
At the same time, there is much merely hasty and super- 
ficial journalism in his pages. Mr. Wells often appears to 
be profounder than he actually is. His three chapters on 
the danger of war are illustrative of this fact. Read 
separately, they have the semblance of wisdom. It is 
only when we try to focus Mr. Wells’s conclusions on the 
subject that we realise that his three chapters leave no 
definite impression—unless it be the author’s contempt 
for the professional soldier with his ‘‘ tabs, buttons and 
gold lace,’’ and his equal scorn for most current peace 
propaganda. On one page Mr. Wells tells us that, unless 
we act at once, a new war in the near future is inevitable ; 
and he gives graphic descriptions of the manner in which 
many of us will be killed. This war will mean the end of 
civilisation. And yet, on another page, Mr. Wells suggests 
that international peace may be a practicable dream, but 
that ‘‘ great revolutions in human affairs need time to 
incubate, and the price of the peace of the world means an 
effort whose duration will have to be measured by life- 
times.’’ On still another page he toys with the idea of an 
uncompromising Quakerlike pacifism as the one possible 
cure for war—only however to reject the idea, so far as we 
can surmise anything at all through the mist of words in 
which the modern prophet here loses himself. 

Mr. Wells is equally vague on other points. A long 
chapter, for example, on marriage merely boils down to 
the conclusion that ‘‘ on the whole, popular thought and 
will are moving steadily in the direction of rationalism, 
candour and charity in sexual things, and away from 
emotionalism, concealment, compulsion and repression.” 
It would however be unjust to imply that no definite 
ideas emerge from his book. What most clearly stands 
out is the writer’s growing conviction that Parliamentary 
institutions are effete and that we have reached the age 
of ‘‘ democracy under revision.”” In a very carefully 
written chapter he expresses his hostility both to Com- 
munism and Fascism in their present forms, but argues 
that in the essentially similar spirit which underlies these 
two superficially opposite movements there lies the surest 
hope for the future. Here Mr. Wells, whether we agree 
with him or not, is at his best, and for this one chapter 
alone his book is worth buying or borrowing. And indeed, 
even at his worst, Mr. Wells is a vitalising influence. He is 
not always an oracle. But at least he stirs up the stagnant 
waters of complacency. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 

* “ The Way the World is Going.” By H. G. Wells. 7s. 61. 

(Benn.) 
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THE MIND OF LEONARDO.* 


In style, method and approach to its subject, Mr. 
McCurdy’s book differs diametrically from Mrs. Taylor's 
Tecent volume. ‘‘ A fact,’’ he remarks in one place, “ is 
a rock that abides amid a sea of conjectures,’ and it is 
safe to say that he never makes a statement which is not 
based on deep research and a judicial weighing of all existing 
evidence. The result is not as exciting as Mrs. Tzylor’s 
book, nor does it perhaps gratify us with that sense 
of personal intimacy which the expressionist methcd 
induces. But as the solid and unostentatious research 
proceeds it grows in impressiveness and we begin to feel 
that Mr. McCurdy’s Leonardo, though devoid of that 
palpitating glow of life which the Renaissance has flaunted 
in the eyes of posterity, is nearer to actuality and more 
distinctively personal than any Romantic enigma of super- 
human genius. He is aloof and phenomenal, but he is no 
longer veiled in the gold-tinted mists of legend. His 
mystery and his myriad-mindedness is explicable. Instead 
of being a giant of the past, he emerges as a pioneer of the 
present. He embodies the Renaissance, not so much in 
its dazzling efflorescence as in the scientific spirit which it 
bequeathed to the modern world. 

Mr. McCurdy approaches him, not through his pictures, 
into which the subjective critic can project the phantoms 
of his own desire, but through his manuscripts and note- 
books. The latter, he tells us, number more than 5,000 
pages. Being in the fullest sense of the words his note- 
books, they admit us the more closely to the workings of 
his mind; while of 
the former he writes 
that if it were 
possible to study a 
portion of them with- 
out any preliminary 
knowledge as to its 
authorship, ‘‘ the 
pervading conscious- 
ness in the mind of 
the student would 
be that the sheets 
were the work of a 
scientist and mathe- 
matician, whose 
dominant purpose 
was the recording of 
phenomena, the re- 
sults of mathe- 
matical calculations 
and the practical 
application of these 
in problems of con- 
struction. Against 
this continuing back- 
ground he would see 
the sporadic witness 
of the activities of 
a mind charged with 
high ethical purpose 
and that insatiable 
curiosity after know- 
tedge which finds ex- 
pression in minute 
observation of the 
laws of structure of 
all created things.”’ 

Such large claims 
have been made for 
Leonardo before, but 
it is Mr. McCurdy’s 
virtue tosubstantiate 


*“The Mind of 
Leonardo da Vinci.” 
By Edward McCurdy. 
12s.6d. (Jonathan 


them. In one place, for example, he catalogues the sub- 
jects dealt with in fifty pages of the Codice Atlantico, and 
they are 2s overwhelming in their number as their diversity. 
The remark of Francis I that he did not believe that there 
had ever come into the world a man who had known so much 
is amply justified. And Leonardo’s knowledge was merely 
a fraction of what he sought to know. We have only indeed 
recently acquired sufficient knowledge to realise the great- 
ness of his powers of observation and intuition. He fore- 
stalled Copernicus and Galileo, Bacon, Newton and Harvey. 
He was a pioneer in the discovery of the propulsive effect 
of steam, and the possibilities of aviation. His mind 
envisaged poison-gas, the tank and the submarine. He 
even began to explore the processes of thought which lead 
along the road to relativity when he considered “ the 
nature of time as distinguished from its geometrical 
definitions.’’ His researches, as Mr. McCurdy remarks, 
‘“ were not links in a chain. He foretold what others 
afterwards accomplished, and as it happened not in- 
frequently he foretold what proved to be the right methcd 
of performance.” 

Not all of course of his guesses were inspired ; often his 

curiosity ran 2way with him into fantastic regions. But 
the important fact is that he was an insatiable student of 
life, equally possessed by the scientist’s interest in the 
laws which control form and the artist’s absorption in its 
purity. Inevitably perhaps Mr. McCurdy’s method of 
approach tends to dwarf the artist in the scientist, particu- 
larly in the early years, before the scientific interest had 
come to dominate the <rtistic, «s it certainly did later. 
The inventor and 
engineer, the _ in- 
spector of fortresses, 
end even _ town- 
planner supersedes 
the painter of 
pictures, and we are 
inclined to resent the 
fact. For, to quote 
Mr. McCurdy’s own 
words, “‘ his achieve- 
ment in art is some- 
thing more intimate 
and more unique, 
and as such it out- 
weighs the sum of 
his researches and 
discoveries, although 
these traversed the 
whole domain of 
nature.” 

Yet his history 
and his achievement, 
as an artist, can only 
be properly under- 
stood in the light of 
his incessant scien- 
tific activity. The 
notorious difficulty, 
for example, which 
he always experien- 
ced in finishing a 
picture, or, as in the 
case of the great 
horse for Ludovic 
Sforza, a statue, was 
wholly due to the 
laborious study 
which for him was 
an essential prelimi- 
nary to expression as 
an artist. And it is 
where the two activi- 
ties are related to 

*each other, the sense 


The Madonna with the Laughing Child. of something inde- 
Cape.) From “The, Mind of Leonardo da Vinci.” By Edward McCurdy (Jonathan Cape). 
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intellectual quest of exact definition, that Mr. McCurdy’s 
book is most enlightening. A painter, said Leonardo, 
“had two objects to paint; man and the intention 
of his soul. The first is easy, the second hard, for 
he must represent it by means of the attitude of the 
limbs. So here it is a matter of expression communicated 
by details, but they are living details, such as the move- 
ment of the hand and shoulder, the turn of a wrist, the 
curve of a lip, the twisting corners of the mouth. It is by 
means of these instruments, and these alone, that the 
intention of the soul can find expression in the painter’s 
art.” 

And so not merely the breathing plasticity of life, but 
its anatomy was his concern. He dissected bodies indeed 
in a spirit of pure scientific inquiry, but he dissected them 
also with his eyes and in countless preliminary studies. 
““ Nature,’’ he wrote, “‘ is constrained by the method of her 
law which lives and works within her,’’ and to represent her 
as an artist it was necessary to combine an exact knowledge 
of her method with a creative insight. To combine the 
two so that the intellectual analysis was completely assimi- 
lated in an inevitable symmetry was Leonardo’s achieve- 
ment. In some of his later work indeed, such as the 
“S$. Anne,” the geometric impulse may seem to have 
mastered the artistic, but in the ‘“‘ Last Supper,’’ as Mr. 
McCurdy writes, ‘‘ you forget the technical subtlety of 
the space composition, you forget, if you ever became 
conscious of it, the fact that the grouping of the heads of 
the disciples is based on the symmetry of precise mathe- 
matical figures. . . . All the toil of preparation. . . all 
the hesitations and changes of purpose of which the many 
studies of separate figures . . . serve as a testimony, are 
alike forgotten in the all-pervading consciousness of the 
nature of the action which is passing before your eyes.” 

The relation of science and art is as vexed a problem as 
that of science and religion, and Leonardo was unique in 
reconciling all three. For to him the significance of the 
human form meant also the sanctity of human life. And 
in this he was as far ahead of the clerics of his day as, in 
“ pre-imagining,’’ he was of the scientists. 


HuGu I’A. FAavusset. 


THE TOWER.* 


It is a shallow criticism which finds any fundamental 
difference between the later and the earlier work of Mr. 
Yeats. The difference in style, in manner and in subject 
is very great; but these are negligible beside one supreme 
identity. Of all our poets Mr. Yeats has remained faithful 
to the idea of poetry as a thing of the impassioned intellect 
working in the world of the spiritual imagination. Our 
fanciful poets have too often been content not to use 
their intellect, and our poets of sensuous imagination have 
had too little brainwork in much of their verse. Mr. Yeats 
—how consummately right is his own implied comparison 
of his work with Donne’s—has travelled very far into 
regions not commonly regarded as under the government 
of the mind, and has there, by his intellectual handling of 
his themes, given to dream and vision an edge, a biting 
reality which make the reading of his poetry not a relaxation 
but an experience with truth. All art is an escape from the 
world ; but the greatest art is an escape into another world, 
where whatever of reality this world has becomes known 
to one, and a greater reality is discovered and proclaimed. 
Mr. Yeats’s poetry, at its best, takes us, if we can journey 
there, into that world of his where the patterns of the 
moment put on the glow of eternity, and the eternal 
pattern may, for a moment, be seen and evermore desired, 
unforgotten and immortal. 

Yet even to the bravest artist come moments of dubiety 
and distress . . . all men, in time of self-blame or self- 
pity, have a way of persuading themselves that had their 
lives been different, had they not missed this, or done 
that, they would have been happier and dowered with a 
richer experience. So if a man has followed the vision of 


* “The Tower.” By W.B. Yeats. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


eternal truth, he may at times wonder if in that arduous 
search and study he has not forgone delights and beauties 
which seem the more precious because they were not en- 
joyed and, now that youth is gone, are not enjoyable. So 
Mr. Yeats in some of these poems cries out upon his 
advancing years, praising youth and activity : 
“TI leave both faith and pride, 

To young upstanding men 

Climbing the mountain-side, 

That under bursting dawn 

They may drop a fly ; 

Being of that metal made 

Till it was broken by 

This sedentary trade.”’ 


Yet none knows better than Mr. Yeats that neither youth 
nor beauty are of the body, but of the mind and soul ; 
and that there is often a hardness in the keeping of physical 
youth which makes its possessor older than any decrepit 
gaffer or crone. We keep young by understanding, not by 
upstanding; and in another poem Mr. Yeats, asking for 
transformation, has already attained it, for the limits of 
the body only really hold those who cannot imagine an 
existence free from them. 


““O sages standing in God’s holy fire, 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 
Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away ; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 
It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity.” 


There is a strong autobiographical strain in this volume, 
and, naturally, in such poems as “ Meditations’’ and 
‘* Nineteen-Nineteen ’’ the verse is bitter with recollection 
of the cruel internecine war in Ireland. The artists of 
that country deserve the greatest credit in that, pledged 
as most of them have been to one side or the other and 
at any rate having inevitable associations of friendship, 
they have gone on with their “ trade ’’ and have insisted 
bravely and sternly on the rights of the poets and the 
debt all societies owe to beauty. It cannot have been an 
easy task, and must often have been an ungrateful one ; 
but I can imagine none more necessary or of greater service 
to the state. While many poems have in them echoes of 
struggle, there are others—‘‘Owen Aherne and the Dancers,”’ 
““ Leda and the Swan,’’ the magical and wistful ‘‘ Among 
School-children,”” and the tormented ‘‘ A Man Young and 
Old,”’ in which the intellect and the imagination are alone 
stirred, often to a terrible beauty. In two simple poems 
there are contrasted moods put into that stern sincerity of 
utterance which gives such a force to Mr. Yeats’s verse that 
it has no equal in our day. There is ‘‘ The Wheel ”’ : 


“ Through winter-time we call on spring, 
And through the spring on summer call, 
And when abounding hedges ring 
Declare that winter's best of all ; 

And after that there’s nothing good 
Because the spring-time has not come— 
Nor know that what disturbs our blood 
Is but the longing for the tomb.” 


And then there is ‘‘ The New Faces ”’ : 


“If you, that have grown old, were the first dead, 
Neither catalpa tree nor scented lime 
Should hear my living feet, nor would I tread 
Where we wrought that shall break the teeth of time. 
Let the new faces play what tricks they will 
In the old rooms ; night can out-balance day, 
Our shadows rove the garden gravel still, 
The living seem more shadowy than they.” 


In spite of certain modern prejudices, I think poetry 
can still be the best medium for intense and deeply felt 
thought ; and it is in that kind of poetry that Mr. Yeats 
excels. The weakest point in his philosophy has always 
been his exaltation of pride, a sin which ultimately has a 
curiously freezing effect upon the arts. For pride is, 
strictly speaking, a ridiculous quality, for only those can 
have any claim to be proud who hold a philosophy which, 
by the admission of the eternal and of God, gives to the 
human soul a value which depends on its humility. If 
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we are creatures and not accidental patterns in a chance 
order, then we may rejoice in our Creator, and so have a 


pride which is rooted in humility. In that sense Plotinus 


would have allowed men to be proud; but any other 
pride is really only a vaunt against what we know is stronger 
than ourselves, for if we are not God’s creatures and one 
day to be like Him, we are but worms’ food and our pride 
is nothing but a protest the vanity of which is pitiably 
certain. Mr. Yeats’s lamentations against the absurdity 
of decrepit age spring, I think, from his indulgence in that 
false pride which is really alien to the rest of his philosophy 
and is wholly contradicted in ‘‘ The New Faces’ when he 
claims permanence rightly not for the fruit of pride, but 
for the glory and sweetness of human affection. 
“The best that life can give, 
Companionship in those mysterious things 


That make a man’s soul or a woman’s soul 
Itself and not some other soul.”’ 


R. RoBERTs. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS.* 


Mr. Beresford is a singularly disconcerting novelist. He 
can, as everybody who takes an interest in the English 
novel of to-day knows, write so extraordinarily well; he 
can, on the other hand, write so extraordinarily badly. 
His latest book, ‘‘ All or Nothing,’’ is an illustration of 
both sides. It is, as its title implies, the theory of a 
““ whole-hogger,” a wealthy man who, as the result of an 
individual revelation, becomes a mystic, gives away all 
his money, and works as a cobbler in Camden Town. An 
idea intrinsically neither good nor bad—the interesting 
thing is to see what Mr. Beresford, in whose method is so 
much quiet and cumulative force, will make of it. He 
makes a good deal of it for the first part of the book. 
James Bledloe, who did nothing because he could find 
nothing worth doing, who dreamed of a procession of all 
the peoples of the world with which he could join only by 
casting himself over a precipice—and still did nothing ; 
James Bledloe with that ‘“‘ Christ-like ” quality of forgive- 
ness which so exasperated his worldly (and unfaithful) 
wife, is an impressive, a memorable figure. And then 
James has his revelation, and becomes, alas! an un- 
conscionable bore. He makes long speeches about the 
“spark of immortality’ and the ‘“ temporal illusion ” ; 
he reduces a newspaper proprietor to abject terror with 
the words (uttered in a club smoking-room) “ capacity for 
spiritual knowledge.” From the point at which James 
Bledloe finds his conviction Mr. Beresford seems to lose 
his; we feel he no longer believes in James, and frankly 
we don’t believe in him either. This stilted, artificial stuff 
—there is not a vestige of life in it; this is not the Mr. 
Beresford we know, but some unwelcome stranger, cold 
with the wintry chill of convention. ¢ 

If we cannot believe in Mr. Beresford’s convert, we find 
it not altogether easy to believe in Theo, Mrs. Millin’s 
artist. Theo does not make long conventional speeches 
about art—or if he does they are mercifully not reported ; 
but that child-like disregard of other people’s feelings, of 
other people’s property, of other people’s individuality, 
which we have always been told was the peculiar hall-mark 
of the artist—somehow in Theo it is not quite genuine. 
The reaction of the remaining characters to it is genuine. 
Mr. Bissaker, the Transvaal farmer, with his utter inability 
to understand his son’s pictures and his reluctant tender- 
ness for the artist; Mrs. Bissaker who, whatever Mr. 
Bissaker may say, ‘“‘ always believes in Theo”’; Mildred, 
Theo’s vulgar wife, loathing the man who once had pitied 
her and now ignores her—all these are drawn with an 
economy and a truth that defy disbelief. Only Theo will 
not quite do. We are comfortably indifferent to him— 
to his passion for his work, to his faith in himself. We 

* All or Nothing.’” By J. D. Beresford. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
—‘ An Artist in the Family.” By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 6s, 
(Constable.)—‘‘ The Key of Life.” By Francis Brett Young. 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘ The Suburban Young Man.” By 
E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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7s. 6d. net 
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are not even greatly stirred by that final attitudinising 
sacrifice of his, blowing off the fingers of his right hand 
to win compensation money for his mother; and on the 
last page we are still, like Mr. Bissaker, in doubt whether 
there really was an artist in the family. 

With Mr. Brett Young it is perhaps not altogether to 
be wondered at that the emotional intensity which compels 
poetic faith has failed a little. ‘‘ Portrait of Clare’ was 
a great achievement. It was an imaginative work in which 
every faculty of the novelist was called into play; it was 


Photo by Lenore. 
author of “The Key of Life” (Heinemann). 


Mr. Francis Brett Young, 


in turns passionate and tranquil, gentle and hard like 
ringing steel. Mr. Brett Young has rested on the seventh 
day. ‘“‘ The Key of Life,” though we find in it descriptive 
passages of the familiar loveliness, is no test of his power. 
A pleasant enough tale, certainly, with a tension absent 
from the work of lesser writers; but nothing more than 
a pleasant tale. Ruth Morgan falls in love with Hugh 
Bredon, a young archeologist; she goes out to Luxor 
to marry him. On the journey she encounters an anthro- 
pologist who, in direct opposition to Hugh, is concerned 
with Life and the Future (all in spiritual capital letters) ; 
he also is joining the excavationscamp. There is, of course, 
a duel for Ruth’s affections between archzxology and 
anthropology, between Death and Life, Past and Future ; 
anthropology wins, but Hugh turns out to be consumptive, 
and Ruth in a romantico-sentimental finale falls into the 
arms of her first love. 

Finally Miss Delafield. There is never any nonsense 
about Miss Delafield; never any attempt to go beyond 
her strength. ‘‘ The Suburban Young Man”’ has all the 
trimness we have learned to associate with her name; 
the characters take their places obediently in their pigeon- 
holes, and we never demand of them any more than they 
are obviously competent to give. All the same we suffer 
a natural regret that Miss Delafield should have acceded, 
however slightly, to the request quoted, in the dedication, 
of “‘ all those Nice People who have so often asked me to 

write a story about Nice People.’’’ Miss Delafield has 
curbed her tongue a little; and if in the unspeakable 
Norah she emits the execrations which simply cannot be 
held in, the suburbanity of her other personages has under- 
gone a decline. In spite of this restraint however the 
book is an extremely skilful piece of work. Antoinette 
Rochester, leaving for private reasons the purlieus of 
Mayfair, is attracted to a young author, Peter Jannett, 
who inhabits one of the red-tiled, leaded-windowed villas 


(“ The Korner” to be exact) off Richford High Street. 
Peter is ready to leave his wife and children for Antoinette’s 
sake; Antoinette decides that the odds against happiness 
are too great. Suburbia and Mayfair cannot mate—par- 
ticularly when in Suburbia there are Hope Jannett and 
the twins to be remembered. Perhaps the end is a little 
strained; but, in balance against any deficiency here, 
there is the character of Hope, Peter’s wife—a sketch 
which is in its quiet way perhaps the best thing Miss 
Delafield has ever done. 


Ditys POWELL. 


LONDON YET AGAIN.* | 


It would I suppose be difficult to find two books appear- 
ing simultaneously under the egis of the same publisher, 
which treat of a special theme from such opposite points 
of view. In the one we are carried back to an antiquity 
before history began; in the other we are led about the 
streets of London and are shown old landmarks indeed, 
but landmarks not so much as they were in the past, but 
as their connection with modernity has made them. From 
the Palzolithic and Neolithic man to the contriver of 
marbled end papers is a long cry; from the coming of the 
Celt six centuries before the Christian era to the arrival 
of the Celt in the person of Mr. Bernard Shaw, is also a 
period of considerable duration; but both events go to 
form part of the history of our amazing City, and both ase 
equally significant. 

In -his learned work (which reminds me a little of the 
catacombs at Rome—there are so many skulls in it), 
Professor Parsons sets out to review the physical as well 
as the mental characteristics of those remote people who 
wandered rather aimlessly, it would seem, about the spots 
(Regent Street, say, or the Strand), where people still 
wander often apparently as aimlessly. His book is full of 
those pregnant facts which form the groundwork of history 
—those solid foundations, so little regarded by the super- 
ficial eye, on which it has been alone possible to rear 
the stately structure of our annals. By the assemblage 
of innumerable facts and valuable data the well-known 
author has attempted, with wonderful success as it seems 
to me, to build up a theory of the life of our remote for- 
bears, and thus to show us a picture which the mist of 
ages has almost obliterated. From that to the chapters 
on the Beginnings of London and London Under the 
Romans, the Saxons and the Danes, we thus obtain some- 
thing of the deep knowledge of the learned author himself, 
and by his help can visualise the modes of life of those 
whose osseous remains still startle us when they are found 
amid our excavations or reflect the transitoriness of 
existence as we see them exposed and labelled in our 
museums. , 

Professor Parsons possesses such a clear way of explain- 
ing his recondite studies, and has such a pleasant manner 
of imparting his vast stores of learning, that even those 
to whom such studies as are contained in this book might 
at first seem as dry as the bones of which it treats so fully, 
will read with gradually increasing interest the tale of 
things done so long ago; and will realise that here is a 
work essential to all who would know anything about the 


' origins of a giant that never seems to cease from growing 


but whose youth is always being revivified. 

Some of the many aspects of this revivification may be 
gleaned from Mr. Thurston Hopkins’s pages. Here the 
mere man will not feel quite so much of a tyro as he cannot 
help doing when burrowing in barrows or wondering at the 
comparative sizes and shapes of the skulls of earliest 
Londoners. Here we are carried about from the east to 
the west, are taken into shy little taverns whose interiors 
we might never have known but for Mr. Hopkins’s guidance. 
We are introduced to opium dens (with an illustration by 
that now almost forgotten artist, Gustave Doré) ; we are 

* “The Earlier Inhabitants of London.” 


Parsons.—‘“‘ This London.”’ 
10s. 6d. each. 


By Professor 
By R. Thurston Hopkins. 


(Cecil Palmer.) 
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ARTWORK 


(one word) is, in one 
word, the International 
Quarterly of Arts and 
Crafts dealing with 
every phase of modern 
Art in the world of 
to-day 


2/6 


per Quarter 
Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter. 


II/- per annum post 

free in Great Britain, 

12/- Abroad, $3.00 
U.S.A. 


Obtainable at all News- 


GEOFFREY BLES 


Spring is now heralded by publishers (its blithe votaries), 
and so I should like to tell you about some of the books 
which I am bringing out in the next few months, 


“LORD READING,” by C. J. C. STREET (ios. 6d. 
net), describes what is probably the most brilliant career of 
recent times. Rufus Isaacs began life as a ship’s-boy and 
became Attorney-General, Lord Chief Justice, Ambassador 
to the United States, Viceroy of India and Marquess of 
Reading. The book relates his early triumphs at the Bar 
and his great services to the State. 


A new book by KAREL CAPEK, author of the famous 
“Letters from England,” is “HOW A PLAY IS PRO- 
DUCED” (6s. net), in which he initiates his readers into the 
esoteric mysteries of theatrical life. The quaint illustrations 
in the text are by Joseph Capek. 


Captain RAABE, the author of “CANNIBAL NIGHTS” 
(10s. 6d. net), was ‘“‘ shanghaied ”’ in Sydney, N.S.W., in the 
early seventies and was impressed into the crew of a South 
Seas trading barque. This gave him the unenviable oppor- 


tunity of studying anthropophagy at close quarters among 
the Solomon Islanders. 


In “ TOMBSTONE” (10s. 6d. net) WALTER NOBLE 
BURNS, the historian of “‘ Billy the Kid ” (most picturesque 
of outlaws !) depicts the turbulent life in Tombstone, Arizona, 
during the silver-mining boom, and such worthies as the 
deadly Earp brothers, “‘ Cold-eyed ’’ Doc Holliday and queer 
little “‘ Johnny-behind-the-deuce.” 


= RIVIERA COAST” (16s. net), by LESLIE 
RICHARDSON, the author of ‘‘ Motor Cruising in France,” 
describes the Céte d’Azur as seen from the sea by one who 
loves its quaint little ports and fishing villages. The illus- 
trations of this book are quite charming. 


A very different picture is presented by .CLOUGH 
WILLIAMS-ELLIS in his new book “ ENGLAND AND 
THE OCTOPUS” (5s. net), which shows how our country- 
side is being defiled by an unimaginative civilisation, and 
suggests some remedies for the distempers of the time. 


“ILLUSTRATED HISTORY” (3s. 6d. net), by 
REGINALD POUND, presents the principal events of 
English history in a manner that cannot fail to grip the 
attention of children—and ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


I have now published the first five volumes of my 
FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES. “THE TRIAL OF PATRICK 
MAHON ” gives a verbatim account of the proceedings at 
Lewes Assizes, at which Mahon was convicted of murdering 
Emily Kaye after their tragic ‘‘ love experiment”’ at a lonely 
bungalow on The Crumbles. The Introduction has been 
written by Edgar Wallace, who reveals several new and 
dramatic features of thisextraordinary case. “THE THAW 
CASE,” edited by F. A. Mackenzie, describes the sensational 
scene at a New York roof garden, when the young million- 
aire, Harry Thaw, husband of a beautiful artist’s model, shot 
Stanford White, famous architect and ‘‘ man of the world” 
—and the long protracted trials that followed. The epony- 
mous hero of “THE TRIAL OF PROFESSOR WEB- 
STER,” edited by George Dilnot, is a bland and whiskered 
Harvard professor convicted of murdering his colleague, Dr. 
Parkman. This case (in which, incidentally, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a witness) has been called ‘“‘ America’s Classic 
Murder.” “THE PELTZER CASE,” edited by G. Harry, 
deals with the mysterious murder in Brussels of a young 
Jewish lawyer and the sinister parts played by the three 
brothers Peltzer. And “ THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER 
OF MARIA MARTEN ” is a reprint of the quaint con- 
temporary account of a mystery which has fascinated the 
public for just over a hundred years. (Incidentally the 
modern reader will probably form his own opinion as to the 
motive for William Corder’s crime.) The price of each of 
these volumes is 10s. 6d. net, and a Prospectus of the Series 


agents, Booksellers, or 

from the Publishers 

at 11 Bedford Street, 
W.C.2 


will be sent on application. 


Those who enjoy a good Travel Book will be delighted 
with “THE BLACK JOURNEY,” by HAARDT and 
DUBREUIL (16s. net). Just after its publication The 
Illustrated London News devoted three pages to the cele- 
—— of this adventurous iournev through the heart of 
Africa. 


I am told that Paris is already experiencing the bene- 
ficent effects of “ BRIGHTER FRENCH”; and possibly 
“P’s and Q’s” is making people more careful about their 
handwriting. These public services are. performed at a 
charge of 5s. net for each book, 
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told all about the inwardness of those inn signs (the parano- 
masia is not mine but the author’s) ; curious things are 
imparted to us about weird little shops and strange trades. 
In a word we are conveyed all over the London of yesterday 
and to-day by one who knows all about it, and is a sure 
and unfailing guide. 

Nor is it only places to which we are introduced, and 
you may see (through the mind’s eye, if you have no actual 
opportunity of doing so), Mr. Odell surrounded by wonder- 
ing Savages, or Mr. Cecil Palmer perilously perched on a 
stool in the tavern of his choice. Did you know that one 
Edward Ward was the first man to sell cigarettes in 
London ? Why is no statue raised to him ? Are you aware 
how many cars may be parked in St. James’s Square or 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or for how long you may thus 
leave your property derelict ? You may know a lot about 
what Mr. Hopkins tells you, but you will—or I am much 
mistaken in my Londoner—find very much that you 
never knew before in his pleasant gossiping pages. 

To point out errors is, I am given to understand, the 
duty (I dislike the word and its implication, but there it is) 
of a reviewer. Well, for want of finding any really serious 
ones, I fall back on a few, probably only printer’s mistakes, 
in case, as one hopes for everyone’s sake, a second edition 
is called for. On page 46 Charles II should of course be 
Charles I; on page 61 “‘ Fist ’’ should be “‘ First’’; and 
on page 213 Mr. Maxse should not be denied the “ s ’’ in his 
name. And then one thing more—why, oh why, is there 
not an index ? The book deserves one. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE SEA* 


Observers who find only food for pessimism in what 
they perceive of the trend of public taste since the War, 
overlook many good signs. Over-long chntemplation of 
the use. of lip-sticks and hectic scenes in night clubs tends 
to prevent due appreciation of such matters as improved 
taste in dress, and marked growth of the love and care 
of animals and birds, of outdoor recreation and excursions, 
and of interest in sane physical culture. By the same 
token, too much consideration of, say, the prominence of 
sex questions and stupid or coarse expletives in current 
literature, may easily blind the depressed critic to factors 
so wholesome as the post-War interest in the literature of 
the sea, of ships, of adventure and exploration in far 
places. Nothing surely could be more antiseptic than the 
salt, astringent sea, and rarely if ever has the clean tang 
of it been more noticeable in English literature than now. 

There is excellent ground for the growth of public 
interest in books that illumine sea life and deal with ships, 
for not even aviation, or motor transport, or the War have 
brought in their respective fields changes more radical 
and drastic than those which have revolutionised seafaring 
during our own time. Within the past few weeks the 
railways have provided excursion trains to carry sight- 
seers to inspect vast oil-driven ocean liners lying in our 
home ports; floating palaces of fifty times the tonnage 
of ships that were accounted big when the present writer 
first went to sea. And be ‘it noted the railway companies 
have been surprised by the extreme popularity of these 
excursions. The swiftness of the changes in shipping has 
struck the public imagination, and no wonder! From 
wood to ‘‘ composition,’ from ‘‘ composition to iron, 
iron to steel; each of these modern changes has been 
revolutionary, and all have come within living memory. 
Most striking of all and most far-reaching in its effects, 
psychological no less than material, has been the change 
from sail to steam—to screw and turbine, coal, oil and 
motor; and that also has been included in our own 
personal experience. The sea-going aeroplane-carriers and 

* “A Sea Chest.” Compiled by C. Fox Smith. 5s. 
(Methuen.)—‘‘ Old Ship Prints.” By E. Keble Chatterton. 
£2 2s. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ Reminiscences of a Naval Surgeon.” 
By Surgeon Rear-Admiral T. T. Jeans,C.M.G. 18s. (Sampson 


Low.)—“ Cortés the Conqueror.” By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
16s. (Bodley Head.) 


the most palatial of the ocean liners of to-day carry senior 
officers who served their time ‘in sail’? and who, like 
the present writer, remember pacing the lee sides of the 
poops, and sitting in the ‘‘ aft-houses’’’ of ships of wood, 
‘composite ’’ and iron, before they ever set foot on the 
bridge of a ‘‘ smoke-stack.’’ Yet the changes here indicated 
are so vital as to be comparable with those which in many 
another walk of life have extended over centuries. 

Here ‘then is explanation enough of the present vogue 
enjoyed by books about ships and the sea. There may 
be added the suggestion that came indirectly in words 
the writer heard spoken the other day in the tiny Kentish 
village of Bishopsbourne, where that master writer and 
master mariner, Joseph Conrad, spent his last years. The 
occasion was the unveiling (by another master of prose 
and adventure, Cunninghame Graham) of the Conrad 
village memorial; the speaker was the Polish Minister, 
and the words were a quotation of Conrad’s reply to an 
inquiry as to why he had chosen to write in English: 
“‘I wanted to write of the sea and ships.’’ That was 
enough. No other language would serve, for none has so 
rich a vocabulary of the sea. So Conrad wrote in English, 
even as he chose to follow the sea in English ships, and to 
qualify as master under the English flag. As writer and 
as man Conrad knew no half-measures, and never paltered 
with expediency. Inexhaustible in courtesy, he never 
made concessions as a writer, or tolerated the smallest 
form of slackness as a seaman. Slowly, gradually the 
force of his fine literary craftsmanship extended beyond 
the fold of the elect to the ranks of the whole world’s 
intelligentsia. And whilst what unthinking folk may call 
the: romance of the sea played little part in his splendid 
tales, its true romance and spirit, and in particular perhaps 
the fine spirit which ruled the last years of sail, found 
supreme interpretation in his books. To that fact may 
we not attribute something—much perhaps—of the general 
public awakening during recent years to the interest of 
seafaring, the charm and importance of its literature ? 

The littlest of the new volumes before the writer at 
the moment is Miss Fox Smith’s anthology of ships and 
sailormen ; and the vogue won by eight or nine previous 
volumes from the same pen promises success for this 
latest collection. Songs and shanties, poems, ballads and 
prose passages have here been garnered with sympathetic 
intelligence. The omission of the work of Conrad, Kipling, 
Masefield, McFee is doubtless due rather to copyright 
difficulties than neglect of the obvious; but the absence 
of an index one resents. ‘‘ Port After Stormy Seas” 
figures as heading to one of many extracts from Dana, 
but neither the ‘‘ port after stormie seas’ nor any other 
line of Spenser appears. The number of quotations from 
Dickens will surprise many who, American travels not- 
withstanding, think of Dickens as essentially a local 
writer. One gladly notes indebtedness to the Bible, to 
Defoe, Fielding and Marryat and, coming down to to-day, 
to that fine, rich literary adventure of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s, 
“‘ The Challenge to Sirius.”’ 

In the biggest of these volumes, lovers of old ship prints 
will find Mr. Keble Chatterton presents a real treasure. 
Invaluable for the collector, this book will charm all who 
care at all for ships and the sea, for its readable text is 
opulently enriched by no fewer than ninety-five black- 
and-white illustrations, and fifteen fine pictures in colour 
from the famous Macpherson collection. These stirring 
pictures trace our ship-building from the fifteenth to the 
end of the nineteenth century. It is a fine and substantial 
addition to our sea books. 

Since the publication of ‘“‘ Seamarks and Landmarks ”’ 
we have had nothing so good in the way of a naval surgeon’s 
reminiscences as Surgeon Rear-Admiral T. T. Jeans’s 
latest work. ‘‘ Readable ’’ is the inevitable adjective for 
it, and in this case it implies high praise, for boys and 
veterans, girls and grandmothers alike will find it easy 
to continue and difficult to relinquish these big, colloquially- 
written, brightly illustrated, boldly printed pages. Here 
and there, of course, are wistful lines—‘‘ What a pity for 
the happiness of the Service that his type is now almost — 
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non-existent”; but high good-humour informs the whole, 
and the light it throws upon what one might call the 
domestic side of naval life during the past three decades 
is of first-rate interest. 

Stout Cortés was of all things a soldier, yet Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s sub-title, ‘‘ The Exploits of the Earliest and Greatest 
of the Gentlemen Adventurers in the New World,” will 
justify in most eyes reference in this connection to a new 
version of one of the most stirring oversea stories in all 
history. Cortés’s own letters, and the classic work of 
Castillo, are not everyman’s reading; but the wonderful 
tale of adventure they tell is one to enthral the men and 
women, and the youth, of all ages; and here in one hand- 
some volume is the great Conquistador’s story, told crisply 
and coolly, in a style as modern as it is rational. The 
serious student may read it with advantage, and it is 
adequately indexed and documented, albeit in nowise 
burdened by any form of pedantry; a sound, informing 
piece of work. 

A. J. Dawson. 


A WORKER OF MAGIC.* 


Sir James Barrie stands by himself among living authors. 
But though he has won extraordinary fame as the master 
of two arts, he holds, as Mr. Thomas Moult asserts by way 
of introduction to his engaging little study of this modern 
‘“‘ worker of magic,’’ a paradoxical position. ‘‘ For while,” 
says Mr. Moult, ‘‘ Barrie’s work in the theatre may be 
claimed to have been a profound influence in the revolt 
against what is known as‘ Ibsenism,’ and while no English- 
speaking writer is held in such affectionate regard by 
readers and playgoers alike, his genius has consistently 
been denied adequate appreciation.” 

Mr. Moult now admirably fulfils a long neglected task. 
He calls his little book “ a critical estimate,” but it is in 
fact devoted for the most part to praise rather than 
analysis. This does not mean that Mr. Moult is consistently 
or indiscriminately eulogistic. He gives us, incidentally, 
a good deal of shrewd examination ; he admits that Barrie 
has done much “ pot-boiling’’ and has been guilty of 
occasional lapses from good taste; and his estimate of the 
relative value of Barrie’s major works shows cool and 
sound judgment. But Mr. Moult’s volume is refreshingly 
free from the cant and the metaphysical or esthetic jargon 
that now too often pass current for “criticism.” Sir 
James is not regarded as a specimen in a museum; there 
is no imposing humbug about “ influences,”’ “‘ tendencies,” 
or ‘‘ technique.”’ Mr. Moult—delightfully in these days of 
a too arid intellectualism—regards literature, as does 
Barrie himself, with the spiritual eye. ‘‘ The secret of 
triumphant art,” he says, “‘ is always ridiculously simple ; 
the artist has been true to his own individual and 
independent vision, in scorn of all consequences.” 

The biographical part of Mr. Moult’s work is excellently 
done. There is no overloading with detail, but plenty of 
illuminative fact and anecdote. Some breezy stories are 
given of Barrie’s youth in Dumfries and of his brief con- 
nection with the Nottingham Journal. But most interesting 
of all is the account—much of it new—of Sir James’s early 
struggles in London. He appeared in Fleet Street during 
1885, and at first encountered persistent reverses. He 
worked extraordinarily hard at articles, stories, novels, 
sketches, parodies, and even political squibs and satires, 

_ but an article on ‘‘ Gretna Green Revisited,’’ unostenta- 
tiously printed as a “ fill-up”’ in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for January, 1886—a number containing con- 
tributions by Wilkie Collins, Canon Ainger, H. D. Traill 
and David Christie Murray—was for some time the single 
substantial omen of success. The Gretna Green article 
inspired Barrie to attempt a repetition of his small 
triumph, and, the thought occurring to him that he might 
venture nearer home than the Scottish border, there came 
to him, ‘‘ as unlooked for as a telegram,’’ the recognition 


* “ Barrie: a Critical Estimate.’”’ 


By Thomas Moult. 5s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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John Hamilton La. 


The Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the 
Count de Segur 


89 illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 
he memoirs of a many-sided 
man of more worlds than one.... 
It must be vead by all who wish 
tounderstand the chief episodes and personages 
of a period of great upheavals and momentous 
changes.’’—‘‘ Morning Post” 


According to the Cardinal 


8 illustrations. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

“This amusing volume is lightly written, and 

the succession of incidents is vapid and well 

sustained. The author has marshalled the events 

of the period with which he deals into a pageant 
that is in turn stately and frivolous.” 


“* Sunday Times” 
Genius and Disaster 
By Jeannette Marks. 
Demy 8vo. 7S. 


6d. 

“A very suggestive book on a subject alike of 

deep social importance and dark fascination. . . . 

She is evidently deeply read in the scientific 
literature of her subject.’’—Richard le Gallienne 


Harmonies of Nature 
By H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn. 
With 37 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“* The work of a.naturalist who is as alive to 
the beauty, the humour and the romance of his 
subject as to its scientific importance.” 
“ T.P.’s Weekly” 


Nature’s Conjuring 
Tricks 
By H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn. 


With 40 illustrations. Crown 4to. 5s. 
“ An admirable production,’’—‘‘ Bystander” 


The Art Galleries of 


Europe Series 
Each volume illustrated with 48 full-page illustrations 
in duogravure. 15s. 
The Art of the Dresden Gallery 
By Julia de Wolf Addison 
The Art of the Munich Galleries 
By Frank W. Fraprie 
The Art of the Netherland 
Galleries By David C. Preyer 
The Art of the Prado 
By C. S. Ricketts 
The Art of the Vatican 
By M. Knight Potter 
The Art of the Wallace Collection 
By Henry C. Shelley 
The Art of the Venice Academy 
By Mary Knight Potter 
The Art of the National Gallery 
By Julia de Wolf Addison 
The Art of the Louvre 
By Mary Knight Potter 
The Art of the Vienna Galleries 
By David C. Preyer 
The Art of the Belgian Galleries 
By Esther Singleton 
The Art of the Berlin Galleries 
By David C. Preyer 
The Art of the Pitti Palace 
By Julia de Wolf Addison 
The Art of the Uffizi Palace and 
the Florence Academy 
By Charles C. Heyl 
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that his native Kirriemuir had “ something quaint about 
it.”’ Thus began the series of ‘‘ Thrums ”’ sketches, which 
were first appreciated and printed by Greenwood of the 
St. James’s Gazette, and which led, by a roundabout route, 
to that friendship with Robertson Nicoll which was soon 
to plant Barrie’s feet firmly upon the rock of fortune and 
popularity. 

Barrie’s first books suffered artistically from the fact 
that they were garnered journalism. And indeed, as Mr. 
Moult convincingly argues, there 
was in all Barrie’s earlier works 
a lack of artistic unity. The 
author himself had the instinct 
to recognise this. While lesser 
writers, on the strength of the 
great popularity attained, would 
have been content to repeat 
their former _ performances, 
Barrie knew that his novels re- 
presented but his prentice efforts 
after something greater. Even 
in his best stories, ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” and “ Tommy and 
Grizel,’’ his characteristic diffi- 
culty with the descriptive and 
analytical substance of the novel 
is apparent; and those books, 
though they invented something 
new in literature, are mainly 
noteworthy because in them, as 
it were, was born the play- 
wright. Barrie’s development 
into the consummate artist of 
“ Peter Pan,” “‘ Quality Street 
and ‘Mary Rose’’ has_ been, 
Mr. Moult suggests, a struggle 
to attain a fusion of fantasy 
and satire. Without satire — photo sy Lafayette. 

Barrie's tenderness became 
sentimentality, and without fantasy his efforts resulted 
in a play as cynically barren as “ Little Mary.” ‘“‘ The 
marriage between fantasy and satire was a tardy one, 
but it was perfect.”’ 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


LORD CURZON’S BIOGRAPHY.* 


The late Lord Curzon was the last survivor of statesmen 
of the grand manner such as we associate with Pitt and 
Canning, Castlereagh and Melbourne, together with classical 
good looks and the “ noble head ’”’ of aforetime political 
convention. Apart from his great ideal, symbolised by 
the British Empire in India and the Far East, he was a 
figure suggestive entirely of the eighteenth century, for 
his fine mentality, his artistic culture, his rich humour, 
the splendour of his appanage, the pride of his deportment, 
were all those of a great milord of a now, alas! bygone 
time. Because he was a man so different in type and 
manners to the mediocrities and “‘ gasbags’’ who now 
reach the highest offices of the State, a man so foreign to 
the laxities of present-c y standards of behaviour, is 
perhaps the reason why he was so consistently misunder- 
stood by his contemporaries beyond the circle of his inti- 
mate friends. The world regarded him as the personifica- 
tion of pomposity, self-assertion and “ superior ’’ omnis- 
cience. The tag of “‘ superior ’’ indeed clung to him from 
his youth, when after a brilliant period at Eton he became 
a very remarkable undergraduate of Balliol, and was 
crystallised in the silly lines : 

““My name is George Nathaniel Curzon, 
I am a most superior person ; 
My cheek is pink, my hair is sleek, 
I dine at Blenheim once a week.” 


* “The Life of Lord Curzon.’ Being the Authorised 
Biography of George Nathaniel Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 
K.G. By the Rt.:Hon. the Earl of Ronaldshay. Vol. I. 21s. 
(Benn.) 


Far more devastating was the irreverent mot that likened 
the appearance of Lord Curzon in later life to “‘ God’s 
Butler ’’; and Mr. Harold Nicolson, in Some People,” 
was amazingly apt, in view of his victim’s Indian predilec- 
tions, when he described Lord Curzon as slowly and in a 
stately manner walking down the platform two minutes 
before the departure of his train—‘‘ Majestically, and as 
if he were carrying his own howdah.”’ 

But all these pleasantries merely outlined one side of 
the man. Lord Curzon’s un- 
doubted pomposity and self- 
assurance were only the 
unconscious manifestations of his 
undoubted temperamental — I 
do not say intellectual— 
superiority over the bulk of his 
fellow men, and he could no 
more hide the signs than a lion 
could his mane. Yet there 
was another side to Curzon’s 
personality—an emotional, sensi- 
tive side which in moods of 
depression caused him to shrink 
from publicity, to be self-critical 
and doubtful of his powers, to 
dub himself a dull and nervous 
invalid. An invalid he was in 
fact, for from childhood he 
suffered from a painful curvature 
of the spine, and in later life 
there was the added trouble of 
phlebitis, which in the end no 
doubt was the predisposing cause 
of his death. His outward, 
grandiose appearance, his fine 
proportions and high complexion 
FR: ' disguised all clues to the ills he 
Mr. Thomas Moult. ©"<ured. 

It is well that in this 
official biography Lord Ronaldshay lays stress on these 
personal aspects amid all the plethora of public and 
political events Lord Curzon participated in, for in 
books of this kind there is a tendency to let the 
man be swamped by his official acts, as was the case for 
instance in Sir Sidney Lee’s ‘“‘ King Edward VII.” The 
first volume, now published, relates Curzon’s life up to the 
age of thirty-nine, and after his Eton and Oxford days 
deals with his entry into politics and his two first experi- 
ences of office as Under-Secretary for India and later for 
Foreign Affairs. Through these years he travelled much, 
particularly in the East, for he had ever before him the 
beacon of his ultimate destiny as a vicarious potentate 
in the most glittering and ornate portion of the British 
Empire. These years were a studied and intentional 
preparation for his ambitious triumph of a decade later. 
The rapidity with which George Curzon seized the spoils 
of fortune may be gauged by the fact that only twelve 
years after his first entry into the House of Commons he 
was Viceroy of India. 

The most remarkable of Curzon’s earlier travels in the East 
was the occasion in 1894 when he succeeded in securing 
an invitation from the Amir of Afghanistan to visit him 
at Kabul, for he was the first private traveller who had 
reached those remote and wild regions. His host, Abdur 
Rahman, had with him his son Habibullah, who was 
brutally murdered in 1919 and succeeded by his son 
Amanullah, the Afghan King who recently visited London. 

Lord Ronaldshay is accomplished in biography, and only 
a hint may be necessary to suggest that his succeeding 
volumes might be a little lighter, with not so many pages 
devoted to dull political details, which can be read by 
those who so desire in Hansard and the newspapers of the 
time. This would provide more space for the accounts of 
Lord Curzon’s archeological and artistic pursuits and his 
social life, which could be made to yield a good deal of 
humour—and humour is not to be despised in any 
biography that claims a wide appeal and permanency. 
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And if there is occasion to mention their names again, I am 
sure Lord Ronaldshay will not write of R. L. ‘ Stephen- 
and the Earl “ Howe. 

These however are only minor points, and I wish to 
express my appreciation for a very fine piece of biographical 
work, which I know must have involved a vast amount of 
preliminary reading and research. 

S. M. ELLs. 


RECONDITE HARMONY.* 


In 1920 there appeared under the imprint of Messrs. 
Novello the first volume of a series entitled ‘‘ Harmonia 
Harmonica,” by Clarence S. Hill. The author, this time 
his own publisher, now offers the second. From the 
prefatory matter to this I learn that in its predecessor 
Mr. Hill described his invention of a new type of piano 
capable of reproducing all the sounds of the natural har- 
monic series in place of the usual equal-temperament scale, 
sixteen notes to the octave, that is, instead of twelve. 
This was enthusiastically hailed by a Norwegian reviewer 
as an invention which would presently revolutionise the 
theory and practice of music. That it has not yet done so 
may be due, as Mr. Hill points out, to the fact that no 
docile millionaire has yet been found to finance the scheme. 

From the same source I learn that the first volume was 
duly reviewed in THE Bookman and that the reviewer 
found that, after insisting on the true Harmonic Scale, 
Mr. Hill “ soars to heights where we cannot follow him.”’ 
If that was his opinion of volume one, what would he have 
felt about volume two? Whereas that dealt with such 
small matters as The Earth Chord and The Music of the 
Spheres, this ‘“‘ proposes schemes for the condensation of 
a nebula into the present form of the Solar System, under 
the control of the harmonic chord. . . . It deals principally 
with Physics and Chemistry. . . .” 

It certainly does. Musical quotations mingle with 
chemical formule, diagrams, lists and tables in nightmare 
combinations with atoms, molecules, architecture, biology, 
painting, bones. Thus “ the skeleton is found to be made 
up of 256 bones = 16%, which may be divided into four 
groups of 64 bones each, thus * (Table.) “These four 
groups of 64 again easily divide into eight groups of 32, 
and each 32 divides up into five groups, thus———” (Table.) 
“We thus get the complete Dominant chord of 13th... . 
The number 256 (total bones) is the vibration number of 
Middle C of the Voice.’’ 

Emerging with his bones complete, the reader finds 
quite lucid passages about wireless and an incredible 
variety of other subjects. What is the practical value of 
the book? I have not the vaguest idea. But whether 
it has much or none, it is certainly unique and will probably 
remain so. 


RopDNEY BENNETT. 


NEW LIGHT ON HISTORY.? 


Mr. Belloc’s third volume of his History of England is a 
most valuable contribution to historical science and art. 
The first two books were disappointing; perhaps it is 
impossible for the heretic to turn with intimate sympathy 
the pages of the high summer of medizval history, written 
by a devout member of the Church of Rome; seeing that 
we are led over the border line of calm criticism into the 
region of glowing faith—a very attractive land. But in 
this third volume the Middle Ages are past their prime : 
in the days of Avignon popes and a divided Church even 
the Catholic must use his judgment ; for two popes cannot 
both be entirely orthodox. From 1350 onwards the Church 
of Rome was developing those subtle germs of disease which, 
at the end of this volume, are on the point of declaring 


* “Harmonia Harmonica.” Vol. II. = | Clarence S. Hill. 
21s. (Bournemouth; published by the Author.) 


+ “A History of England.” Vol. III: 1348-1525. By 
Hilaire Belloc. 15s. (Methuen.) 
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**A book charged with vitality, 
adventure and colour, and heartily 
enjoyable.”’-SKETCH 
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in Arabia 


Among the Bedouins, Druses, 
Whirling Dervishes, and Yezidee 
Devil-worshippers 


By W. B. SEABROOK 
With 78 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


Lr.-Gen. Sir GeorGe MacMunn (Commander-in-Chief, Meso- 
oe = amia, 1919-20) in Referee: ‘‘ Perhaps the best of all recent 

ks on Arabia. A very good book, worth most of the others 
put together for the colour it gives. The illustrations are 
charming.” 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘ The most important chapter is that in 
which he records what to be entirely new facts 
about the mysterious re igion of the Druses. The infor- 
mation in his book raises it from the rank of being just an 
entertaining volume of interesting adventures to that of a 
valuable contribution to the printed $ of the i 
and folk-lore of Syria.” 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ A fascinating book, and its enthu- 
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repository of Arab stories, many of them first-rate, and all of 
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America 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, author of The Story 
of Mankind, etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


A vivid sketch of the history of America in Dr. Van Loon’s 
well-known style and with his own drawi as illustrations. 
He is renowned for his plain speaking, and this book is certain 
to arouse controversy. 


“ Kitbag Travel Books” 


Switzerland 


By ARNOLD LUNN. 7s. 6d. net 
* All visitors to Switzerland would do well to take with them 
this little book, which is ee eee and packed with 
knowledge that is not easily to found elsewhere. It is 
illustrated with excellent photographs.”—Daily Mail 


that Mr. Lunn writes about the carries 


authority. his is an exemplary volume . . herent and 
uncommonly useful to travellers who do not yet Poem Switzer- 
land well.” 


The Italian Riviera 
By BOHUN LYNCH. 7s. 6d. net 


“Not merely tantalising; it is a torment. This is the book 
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adventure.” —Evening Standara 
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themselves by the deadly rash of the Reformation -fever. 
This is not exactly Mr. Belloc’s view of the pre-Reformation 
period ; for he seems to think that heresy was a negligible 
factor until evil minded rulers (for various selfish purposes) 
crammed an unacceptable creed down the throats of a 
resisting people. 

But in this volume we are not compelled to take sides on 
the tilting - ground 
of dogma, for Mr. 
Belloc frankly con- 
cedes almost every- 
thing that the 
secular critic would 

want to say about 
the declining vigour 
of the Church of 
Rome. He does 
not conceal its de- 
generation from 
the purer lives of 
St. Francis and 

Grossetéte and 
their kind. But if 
eee ever Mr. Belloc has 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc. een accused of 
undue favour to 
his Church, it is 

always more important to remember that there is another 
factor of society which he has never—like too many his- 
torians—protected from the truth in his books. Mr. Belloc 
is one of the few true democrats left in an age when so many 
men make their wages by a discreet pandering to the wishes 
and convenience of the ‘‘ governing class.”” He has always 
protested against the dogmas of extreme wealth. 

First and foremost Mr. Belloc is an artist ; which means 
that he has a vivid conception of the reality of things, their 
true form and colour, and their relative positions in the 
landscape of the world. .It is this gift which has enabled 
him to get behind all the ridiculous pretence of the political 
adventurers, the military intriguers and sham reformers who 
rose to the surface of the chaotic fifteenth century, as they 
rise at all disturbed periods of history. Being a man of 
wide imagination, Mr. Belloc conceives of his historical 
subject matter as something very real. It is hard to believe 
that many of the personages of the orthodox donnish history 
books ever lived ; they are mostly as dummy figures as the 
well groomed gentlemen who nowadays sit in the windows 
of tailors’ shops. Whereas one does not meet Mr. Belloc’s 
feudal lords without a nervous desire to be as well armed as 
they are ; we are made part of a living world of the present, 
not the dead world of the historian’s past. 

It is not possible to discuss in this space the many points 
where Mr. Belloc has used his art to reveal important 
principles and facts which have usually escaped the more 
ponderous touch of the occupants of professors’ chairs. 
Take as an example his care in tracing the displacement of 
the French language from the daily life of the ruling class. 
Until one grasps the significance of this, it is impossible to 
realise what a very hard-cut factor this dominant governing 
set was in English life. Mr. Belloc, being an artist (of 
genius). sees that fact as a vivid reality ; just as it is the 
same sense that makes him very conscious of the same 
governing class—in very different armour, of bank-notes 
instead of chain mail—in our midst to-day. Again, the 
influence of the printed page on the human mind is one of 
the most vital facts in history; yet no historian has 
analysed it with such penetrating skill as Mr. Belloc does in 
this volume. Only a man of great imagination could have 
seen this all important problem. It would not occur to the 
orthodox professor. There are vivid little sentences scat- 
tered all through this volume, where the past is expressed 
in terms of ever living human psychology and the whole 
picture becomes filled with atmosphere, instead of printers’ 
ink, 

The story of the struggle of the nobles and rich merchants of 

England to crush the life out of a benevolent and democratic 

monarchy, which was the main stem of the Lancastrian 


usurpation, is of central importance in our history; and 
its causes and effects were never more worth examining 
than at the present time. It is a pleasure to observe Mr. 
Belloc knocking the stuffing out of many of the prim dolls 
of orthodox history ; we can easily forgive him if his own 
eyes are occasionally filled with some of the dust of his 
vigorous battle. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 


In that part of the literary Other-world, where the spirits 
of the over-appreciated upon Earth gather and writhe 
because their fame has fallen to the forgetfulness deserved, 
“L. E. L.” is probably one of the brighter particular stars. 
No one, considering her gifts and givings, received more 
extravagant appreciation, as was shown by the praise and 
sales that her works received ; while her dumpling person- 
ality and her round face with the staring eyes attracted 
the crowding attention of the small intelligentsia of her 
day. She was a centre surrounded by the gossips, who 
managed, however, to combine with their worthless adula- 
tion many whisperings of scandal; so that her notoriety 
throughout was darkened with a series of indifferent 
mysteries. 

As to the praise that her work received, it is curious to 
quote the absurdities, especially as those who should have 
known better eagerly augmented the outpourings of tinsel 
flowers. Bulwer Lytton, reviewing in the New Monthly 
in 1831, her poor first novel, ‘‘ Romance and Reality,” 
described her as ‘‘ a lady of remarkable genius ’’ ; Macready 
referred to her as “‘ a woman of splendid genius’; while 
in his ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ William Jerdan, the editor of 
the Literary Gazette, asserted that ‘“‘so long as glowing 
imagery and natural truth have power over the intellect 
and the heart, so long will the poetry of L. E. L. exert a 
voice to delight, touch, refine and exalt the universal soul.”’ 
And so it went on. Persons, not only those of a self- 
conscious refinement, but also those who had some claims 
to be regarded as competent judges of the relative values 
of artistic things, spoke with sincere preposterous flattery 
of this feminine purveyor of tinkling rimes and senti- 
mentality ; as many are doing of others to this day, and 
as no doubt will be done until Earth’s last picture is painted. 
Yet in the case of Miss Letitia Elizabeth Landon, what 
had she to show for it ? This at least and at once may be 
said, she was thoroughly fitted to the sloppy mood of her 
time which breathed in the atmosphere of morbid Byronism 
at its worst; when tombs and early death were the in- 
tellectual fashion and the lyric Muse necessarily had a 
consumptive cough. 


“‘ The maiden grew beside the tomb, 
Perhaps ’twas that which touched her bloom, 
With somewhat more of mournful shade 
Than seems for youth’s first budding made.” 


Cannot you imagine our fatter foremothers shedding their 
brightly sentimental tears in sympathy with such an 
utterance as that during the sad hour which came with 
the digesting of their solid midday meal ? 

- It was the sort of stuff which best inspired the scandal- 
mongers of her day to spread simply awful stories about 
her morality, which Mr. Enfield, in this delightfully 
malicious and truly artful book, an amusingly sad volume, 
almost improperly repudiates. But they would have it 
so; and whether she was or was not the mistress of a 
married man; or exactly what the reasons were which 
led to the breaking of her engagement with John Forster ; 
or precisely how far she went to justify the suspicions of 
Mrs. William Maginn in her relations with that lady’s im- 
pressionable husband, must be left like eternally deserted 
eggs in the nest-box of Great-Goosefather Time; but for 
my part, in order to do L. E. L. justice, I am disposed to 
believe the worst of it. For a little warm natural vice 


* “LL. E. L.: A Mystery of the Thirties.’”’ By D. E. Enfield. 
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could only improve the colour of those poor flowers which 
lie on her African tomb. Let us believe that, even though 
it could not so appear in her manifold verses, there was 
some true passion hidden in her heart. Better to be a 
sinner than a piece of fluff. And so it is that in the cul- 
minating mystery of her death, I believe that it was suicide. 
Everything had gone wrong with the poor creature. The 
gift for sham verse which had given her fame was lost. 
She could no longer write ; her mind was empty, her heart 
unhappy; for after years of a well-advertised virginity, 
which may or may not have been true, she had married 
the worst possible man for her in the world. George 
Maclean, the Governor of the Cape Coast, was a discipli- 
narian official, who cared nothing for boetry and bainting 
or even for sentimental slush. He did his service job; 
and it rather looks as if he preferred the black woman 
who had been the mother of his children to the fevered 
flower of a recent South Kensington life whom he had 
conveyed to that desolation. But there she was, no longer 
féted and favoured, lonely in Africa, with her powers 
evaporated. The poor unhappy thing was found dead 
with a phial of prussic acid in her hand. 


‘Tam myself but a vile link 
Amid life’s weary chain ; 
But I have spoken hallow’d words, 
Oh, do not say in vain. 


“ My first, my last, my only wish, 
Say, will my charmed chords 
Wake to the morning light of fame, 
And breathe again my words ? 


‘* Will the young maiden, when her tears 
Alone in moonlight shine— 
Tears for the absent and the loved— 
Murmur some song of mine? .. . 


“‘ Let music make less terrible 
The silence of the dead ; 
I care not so my spirit last 
Long after life has fled.” 


Poor thing! That hope was not realised. She reaped 
reward—pulvis, umbra, nihil ! 


C: E. LAWRENCE. 


THE P. B. I.* 


Subsidiary to the generic title selected for these three 
books might be “Mud, Blood and Khaki’’—‘‘ mud” 
certainly first, seeing that they deal between them with 
the Somme of 1916 and Passchendaele of the following 
year. Add to this trilogy, ‘‘ These Men Thy Friends,” 
““Simon Called Peter’’ and ‘‘ Wine, Women and War,” 
and you have a saga of war at the front and war from behind 
a typewriter which, if read, marked, learned and inwardly 
digested by every living member of parliament, national 
assembly, convention or senate, would do more for the 
total abolition of war than all the literature, lectures and 
talk of the League of Nations put together. 

Comparing these three volumes with the same class of 
output from the pens of professional soldiers, there is one 
very strongly marked feature which characterises the 
former. It is the note of passionate exasperation against 
war at all. The futility of it, the fatuity, the maddening 
uselessness of men blasting each other to bits seem to grip 
the “ duration”’ soldier far more than his brother who 
has made soldiering his trade. It is not that the latter 
hankers after this kind of thing: it is not that he is one 
whit braver. It is simply that the professional is spared 
the shock of surprise, and possibly that long years of 
routine preparation have dulled his imagination. Dreadful 
as were the conditions on the Somme during the closing 
months of 1916, it is doubtful whether they were worse 
than those endured by the Old Army round Ypres in the 


* “The Somme.” By A. D. Gristwood. 5s. (Jonathan 
Cape.)—‘‘ A Subaltern on the Somme.” By Mark VII. 5s. 
(Dent.)—“‘ Passchendaele and the Somme.” By Hugh Quigley. 
6s. (Methuen.) 
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visions. Introduction by sIR ARTHUR KEITH. 
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winter of 1914-15. In one respect the people at the 
Somme had the advantage. _ There were shells and stacks of 
them, whereas at the close of 1914 Our guns were practically 
silent from want of ammunition, and the German artillery 
scourged the remnants of the Old Army with pitiless pre- 
cision. Yet in reminiscences of 1914 we never remember 
having come across the infuriated exasperation against 
-war as such which characterises these books about the 
Somme. 

Of ‘‘ The Somme ”’ and “ A Subaltern on the Somme ” 
we feel that the former grips us more. They are both 
wonderful books ; but whereas in the former the central 
figure is a private soldier, in the latter the narrator is 
a young officer who tells the story in the first person. 
Up “in the line”’ there was no difference, but out of it 
the subaltern was more in touch with the amenities of 
civilisation, and a succession of courses in technical aspects 
of trench warfare gave him a relief denied the man in 
the ranks. There are more characters in “‘ A Subaltern 
on the Somme.’’ The aspects touched on are more various. 
The Somme,”’ on the other hand, is a ‘“‘ one-man ”’ story 
throughout, and subjective to the core. The fact that 
it is told in the third person enables the writer to tell his 
story with more poignant analysis. Marvellous is the 
vivid description of Everitt lying out in the open under 
tremendous fire; the wounds he received; the agonising 
strain of waiting for darkness and the long painful journey 
by aid post, dressing station, collecting station, clearing 
station to the hospital train. And then the wound becomes 
septic. ‘‘ The stench seemed more offensive whenever 
in his twistings and turnings he raised the folds of the 
blanket on his cot. The sickening, sweetish odour filled 
him with a shuddering disgust, and appetite fled. Apolo- 
gising shamefacedly to an orderly there, the latter replied 
cheerfully, ‘ Not a bit of it. Of course she’s bound to 
hum after all those hours in the train with never a dressing. 
They'll clean it out for you to-morrow in the butcher’s 
shop, and you'll be as sweet as a bloody rose.’”’ Disgusting ? 
And yet there were some who started similar unpleasantness 
in 1914 and did not attain full floral beatitude until months 
after the war was over. War is not altogether like the 
Aldershot Tattoo. 

Mr. Quigley does not overlook the horror, the filth, 
the suffering and beastliness of war. But coming from 
these two books upon ‘‘ the Somme’”’ to Mr. Quigley’s 
volume is like emerging from an East End slum 
into the Taj Mahal. For Mr. Quigley is an artist and 
sees everything in France with the eyes of Corot or 
Morland or Botticelli or Tintoretto. If he rejects a billet 
to sleep out in the open it is to lie under a walnut tree 
“pendulous with globules.’ Driven to shelter almost 
immediately by heavy rain the wall of his billet suggests 
Francois Flameng. ‘‘ The sun slants across ’’—the rain 
had ceased—‘‘ and casts a warm reflection on the brick 
face, flushing every shade, or even suggestion of shade, 
to a luminous half-light. There are greys, pale lemon, 
vermilion, emerald, carmine, faint amethyst, dark crimson, 
ochre, steel blue, grey-green, white and dark brown,” 
Some wall; it sounds more like a panorama. And in 
a trench where you and I would see in a working party 
mere khaki and mud, Mr. Quigley can grasp dove-grey 
monotones and warm purples. This was on the Somme 
in a quiet period of 1917. When Mr. Quigley gets to the 
salient in the autumn and the fighting round Passchendaele, 
his vivid and powerful pen pictures are among the finest 
things we have read about the war. This is a book sui 
generis, and in it mud, blood and khaki take on a magic 
which Philistines like ourselves had never suspected. 


F. E. Wuitton (Lieutenant-Colonel). 


MENTAL DISORDERS * 


Dr. H. J. Norman’s treatise is amazingly comprehensive ; 
into 450 pages he has concentrated an immense amount of 
matter. Not only does he deal with the classification, 


* “Mental Disorders.”’ By Hubert J. Norman, M.B., 
Ch.B, D.P.H. 14s. (Livingstone.) 


etiology, symptomatology and treatment of a multitude 
of mental disorders: he also discusses his subject from its 
historical, pathological and legal aspects, and has a most 
interesting and instructive chapter entitled ‘‘ Clinical 
Examples in Life and Literature.’’ Yet anyone reading 
through the whole volume will perhaps be impressed not 
so much by the work already done by mental specialists, 
as by the work there is still to do. Indeed most of the 
work already done would seem to be mainly collation, 
tabulation, and description, and the great questions of the 
organic causes of mental disorders and of the best measures 
for their prevention and cure still await adequate elucida- 
tion. 

The questions of cause and prevention are particularly 
important, though they are questions which Dr. Norman 
—probably on account of limited space—has touched 
on comparatively lightly. 

That mental disease is often inherited we know, and we 
know too that a great deal of mental disease might be 
stamped out if we could prevent the marriage of insane 
stock. But insanity is not inherited as a simple Mendelian 
dominant or recessive unit; its protean and ‘capricious 
manifestations point to most complicated linkages of 
“genes ’’; and a man or woman seemingly only eccentric 
might have more inheritable “‘ genes” of insanity than a 
man obviously insane. Julius Caesar seemed sane enough, 
but his descendants were mostly mental and moral 
degenerates ; and, on the other hand, a case of insanity 
may appear in a sane family once and forall. Probably also 
in a good many cases, the causes of mental disorder lie not 
in the cerebrum but in the endocrinal glands, in dis- 
ordered metabolism, or in toxins, and such cases should 
be curable and may not be transmissible. 

Dr. Norman however could not possibly fully discuss 
such rather controversial questions, and in the space at his 
disposal he has done marvels of terse and lucid exposition. 
For professional alienists his treatise is a mine of informa- 
tion; but even the lay reader, with courage to face the 
ugly and painful facts of life, will find interest in some 
of the chapters and particularly in the chapter, already 
referred to, on ‘‘ Clinical Examples in Life and Literature,’ 
for as the author remarks: ‘“‘ It does not matter where we 
look in the world or whatever epoch we consider; there 
we shall find the influence—often baneful—of the mad or 
the half-mad.” 

RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


SPRING FLOWERS.* 


Of these five books two are altogether concerned with 
death-beds. ‘‘ The Lacquer Couch ”’ is death-bed number 
one, ‘‘ The Last Post ’’ death-bed number two, and there 
is all the width of the world between the two books as far 
as art is concerned. Anne Duffield has, however, an 
appreciation of things Chinese which enables her to give 
her story a charming background. The main character 
is dying of cancer and, having two young princesses—a 
Russian and a Manchu—domesticated with her, is naturally 
apprehensive lest her husband should marry one of the 
girls as soon as she has left the lacquer couch for the church- 
yard. The writer might note that doctors do not allow 
there is such a disease as brain-fever, that old stand-by of 
the careless novelist, and that the picture of a mild old 
maid from Kensington fighting and conquering two athletic 
Chinamen is not only farcical but out of keeping with the 
tone of the book. 

Of more importance but less charm—at least as far as 
the background is concerned—is “‘ Ostrich Eyes,” a story 
of the attitude of the older to the younger generation. 
The attitude is one from which we have all suffered but 
which we in turn too often assume, and the story of each 

* “ The Lacquer Couch.”’ By Anne Duffield. 
—‘‘ Ostrich Eyes.” By Hilton Brown. 
“The Quarry Wood.” 
Babyons.” 
Last Post.” 
each. 
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Royal 8vo, buckram. 42/- net. Illustrated. 
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definitive biography of Dickens for all time. 


THE’ LIFE AND GENIUS OF 
T. W. H. CROSLAND ~, gaa 
By W. SORLEY BROWN 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 21/—net. Fully illustrated. 
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THE BUNYAN COUNTRY 
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Progress.” 
By CHARLES G. HARPER 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Cloth. 


The book is illustrated by the author 
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Demy 8vo, cloth. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 
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An International Verdict 
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Author of “ Truth,” by Verax.” 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth. 
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Edited by NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M., M.B. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth. 
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IRON RATIONS 
By HESKETH PEARSON 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth, 
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generation is thus a case of history repeating itself. The 
book is so liberally besprinkled with the word ‘‘ God ’’— 
God’s name,” “‘ my God,”’ thank God it died,’”’ etc.— 
that at first sight it might be mistaken for the Bible of a 
new religion. These sprinklings’are however merely the 
writer’s idea of emphasis. The Ostrich Eyes of the older 
folk cause them to ruin the happiness of their descendants 
and dependents, by a refusal to see things as they are, but 
this ruination is largely due to the weakness and folly of 
the young who are much more easily influenced by their 
seniors than the boys and girls of to-day. It is difficult to 
sympathise with women such as Carlo and Lucy. They 
marry, apparently for no reason, the wrong men. I 
wonder whether, in real life, they would have been so silly. 

In ‘‘ The Quarry Wood ”’ we have a study of childhood 
and adolescence sincerely written, but unfortunately 
written in broad Scotch. A glossary is given, but it does 
not enlighten us as to the meaning of such words as “‘ sowens, 
muckle bookit, gweed, dulse, hairsh,’’ and all the other 
strange words and phrases. Nor do people like having to 


‘read a book with the aid of a dictionary, especially a dic- 


tionary from which many of the important words are 
absent. Nevertheless, when the author awakens to the 
necessity for writing in a language southrons can under- 
stand, I have no doubt she will give us an interesting novel. 

The above three books belong to the rank and file of 
novels, but. Clemence Dane’s The Babyons is a book of 
importance ; in fact it is safe to say that this is the most— 
as yet—mature book of a writer whose words fall on to the 
page like a spilth of flowers. The Babyons are a Devon- 
shire family, and we have been given, in the form of four 
long-short yet interwoven stories, their history for nearly 
two hundred years. The book might have been called 
“‘ The Decline and Fall of the Babyons,”’ for it ends with 
the death of the last member of the family. As individuals 
they were not particularly interesting. They wooed and 
married and died. They did not make for themselves a 
place in history, they were of the multitude, mediocre 
people with a strain of madness, but Clemence Dane makes 
them live vividly—more vividly than perhaps they did. 
She gives them a luxuriant Devon background, she sets 
them forth in a dress of lovely spring-blossom words. 
These four linked stories of Menella, feeble and sweet, 
Isabella, dark and lawless, Creeping Jenny, stiff and un- 
accommodating, Antonina who seeks to fit herself to 
impossible circumstance, are a pleasure to read. 

“The Last Post’’ by Ford Madox Ford is the fourth 
and final volume of the ‘“‘ Tietjens ’’ novels. Mark Tietjens 
lies paralysed under a thatched shelter in his garden on a 
sunny day. About him are his brother, who is making 
a living by selling old furniture, his wife Marie Léonie, 
and his brother’s sweetheart. Mark is dying and dying 
happily, slipping out of the sunshine into sleep, and his 
exit is precipitated by the exciting events of an afternoon 
during which all the people he has known in a previous 
condition, converge upon the garden. Meditating on the 
art of Mr. Ford, trying to perceive how he obtains his 
effects, it seems to me that he takes the extreme of a type, 
exaggerates it a little and with sensible iteration fixes it 
for all time on the page and our memory. It is true, how- 
ever, that what seems to be exaggeration may be due to 
his knowing far more about his characters than he sets 
forth. Sylvia for instance is one of the most horrible 
women in fiction ; yet, reading of her, we feel that she may 
have behaved even more foully than he has chosen to state. 
Sylvia is in fact convincing. On the other hand, in the 
drawing of Mrs. de Bray Pape he has undoubtedly cari- 
catured a common type. It may be that the subsidiary 
characters—the boy, the working-man, the general, the 
American—are caricatured in order to concentrate attention 
on the serious characterisation of Mark and Marie Léonie ; 
that they are merely background against which the sincerity 
with which he has drawn his main figures stands out in 
relief. 

Mark and Marie Léonie are certainly full-sized figures. 
They are the simple average man and woman, the coarse 
good people who do the job that comes their way, do it as 


well as they can, with their eyes fixed on it. They are 
incapable of realising the existence of art and loveliness 
and yearning. They crowd the pavements of the cities, 
they till the ground and herd the cattle, they are every- 
where. Here isa fine presentment of them. Although the 
man lies speechless on his death-bed, although the woman 
is absorbed in tending him, although no event of any kind 
—except the felling of a symbolic tree—takes’ place, this 
book is full of movement. An afternoon is sufficient to 
give us an epitome of these lives—for Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford has the pen of an artist. 
C. A. Dawson Scott. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN.* 


It would be difficult to find any term less appropriate 
for either Rachel or Mary Shelley than this one of repre- 
sentative. Each of them had so fiercely marked an 
individuality and qualities of mind and spirit which took 
them so far astray from the rest of their kind—to say 
nothing of their sex—that it is almost the converse term 
which is needed. Passionate lovers both, fine intellects 
both, challengers both of the conventions, their lives read 
more like the wildest fiction than any novelist with a 
respect for his reputation would dare to write. No situa- 
tion in romance could equal that of the Shelleys’ elopement : 
Shelley, Mary and her stepsister Claire, who eloped with 
them, setting out into the Channel in a small sailing vessel 
on a stormy night, being nearly capsized, arriving money- 
less in France, and borrowing enough to buy a donkey 
to carry their bag or Mary whilst they walked on in the 
silk dresses, which were their only attire, into Switzerland. 
No incident of the sex novel could stand alongside Rachel’s 
affair with Veron, her first lover, the wealthy connoisseur 
of art and women, whose amorous adventures were a 
scandal even to Paris of his day, and who, when Rachel 
for reasons of polity publicly broke with him, gave a great 
dinner party and ‘‘ served up her love letters as dessert.”’ 
Add, as the next chapter, the despairing letters of Rachel 
when she hears how “ this scoundrel has insulted ’”’ her. 
“‘T have not the courage to kill myself,’’ she writes. ‘‘ In 
my soul is despair. There is no God and I believe in 
nothing.’’” And then find her again carrying on her love 
affair with Veron secretly in a workman’s garret, whilst 
Paris is at her feet as an artist and a woman. 

If these were isolated purple patches in either life, or if 
love episodes constituted in either case the whole -woman, 
there might be less to marvel at; but the lives vie with 


.each other in the wealth of their incidents, the versatility 


of their interests. That Rachel died at thirty-seven, and 
Mary Shelley had lived her passionate course by the time 
she was twenty-five (for the slow years of her life after 
Shelley’s death occupy only the last half-dozen pages of 
Mr. Church’s book), is but part of the strangeness of truth 
which makes these biographies such amazing reading. 
Indeed it is not the province of fiction which is challenged, 
but the incredible world of the kinematograph. 

This wealth of material made easy the biographers’ 
respective tasks, but that is not to say that they have 
failed to acquit themselves finely, for the business of 
sorting out such largess to fill less than ninety pages 
demands the selective eye of the true monographist. 

Mr. Agate’s “‘ Rachel’’ sags a little in interest except 
to the theatre student when he deals with the question of 
her earnings and her finances, but even to these she 
managed to give a twist of eccentricity, by her rapacious- 
ness and the machinations of her family. He has broken 
down once and for all the conspiracy of pretence of Rachel’s 
respectability, which has hitherto rendered records of her 
life valueless. She herself was perhaps the frankest person 
that ever lived. She knew her limitations and conquered 
the world in spite of them. Her letters are full of the 
indiscretions of a woman who made no compromise with 
the conventions, but willed from the beginning a life 


* “ Rachel.’”” By James Agate.—‘‘ Mary Shelley.” By 
Richard Church. 3s. 6d. per volume. (Gerald Howe.) 
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of triumph whose motives were love of fame and money, 
pride of race and family, and, above and through all, love 
of love. Her biographer makes hay of his forerunners’ 
attempts to pretend that she was educated, beautiful and 
virtuous. In his turn, he shows us the whole woman 
whose life was a greater and more thrilling tragedy than 
any of those she lived out behind the footlights. 

Mary Shelley has not the stage of her world to anything 
like"the same extent as the great French tragedienne, and 
the anti-climax of her life after Shelley’s death spoils the 
artistic ensemble of her story. Mr. Church is concerned 
throughout with her entourage as much as with his subject, 
and this is perhaps the chief fault of the book. His 
sensitive prose and his understanding of the human motives 
in the incredible Shelley circle, however, would forgive him 
a worse fault. 

HORACE SHIPP. 


IBN SAOUD OF ARABIA.* 


Those who have not yet read Mr. Philby’s record of his 
mission to and travels in this part of Arabia in 1917 and 
1918 will find in Mr. Rihani’s book a most illuminating 
introduction to Ibn Sa’oud; his kingdom, Nejd, in the 
heart of Arabia; and his people, the ascetic devotees of 
Wahhabism. The average reader is indeed extraordinarily 
fortunate in having this book to turn to at a time when 
public attention is again focused on the restless Imam, 
for its information is not only first-hand and accurate but 
also unusually readable and entertaining. Mr. Philby’s 
picture of Ibn Sa’oud was of necessity formal in tone, 
resembling somewhat the descriptions of Mogul emperors 
given by the more dignified European travellers—the 
picture of a respect-worthy Oriental potentate drawn by 
a discerning and sympathetic Western ambassador. Mr. 
Rihani’s picture is vivid, buoyant—flung on the canvas by 
the hand of an Eastern poet. 

Well known in Syria as a poet and man of letters, in 
America as a lecturer, Ameen Rihani, a Christian, visited 
the “‘ Kings’”’ of Arabia in 1921 and 1922 in the hope of 
persuading them to form an Arab state or, failing that, 
an Arab federation. To Nejd, in the heart of Arabia, he 
came last, having visited the rulers of the fringes of the 
peninsula with no very encouraging results. ‘‘ There is 
a smugness in the Imam Yahia (of Yemen), an unctuousness 
in the Idrisi atmosphere, an incontinent complacency in 
King Hussein,’’ he confesses as he sums up his impressions. 
But the touch of Ibn Sa’oud was electric, overwhelming. 
The story of the encounter of the two men and of the poet’s 
sojourn in the capital is the revelation of an Oriental 
friendship of quick intimacy and sudden growth. Here 
is the meeting in the desert : 

“It was a dazzling night, vested with a transparency of 
atmosphere which revealed the naked, hard-blue sky and 
through which the dark outlines of the crescent moon were 
visible: a night in which the distances for sight and hearing 
are bridged by the ineffable purity and calm of the desert; a 
night that gives wings as well as charm to the human voice. 
And what an unearthly charm had the cry I heard at that 
moment, coming from behind the dunes, in waves of assurance 
and awe across the meadows of night! ‘ Ya s’aaiyed, ya 
s'aaaiyeeeed |!’ The criers, who precede the royal cavalcade, 
announce the coming of the Sultan, or his passing by, so that 
those within hearing distance may know ; and if anyone has 
a claim or a grievance or likes to join in the march, may follow 
the voice and be a happy one—a little happy one, a su’aied. 

“** Ya s’aaaiyeeed !’ And soon the heights on which we were 
encamped reverberated with the cavalcade of the Sultan. More 
than two hundred camels guggled and growled as they were 
crouching, while the ikh, ikh of the riders and the sound of their 
bamboos on the necks of their mounts, were like the patter of 
rain in a grove of palms... . 

““We hastened forth to greet the great guest, but he was 
quicker in coming towards us, followed by two of his suite. 
I said ‘ guest,’ for at that moment, by royal choice, the situa- 
tion was reversed. We first met on the sands, under the stars, 
and in the light of the many bonfires that blazed all around. A 
tall majestic figure in white and brown, overshadowing, over- 
whelming—that was my firstimpression. Indeed, I was standing 


* “Tbn Sa’oud of Arabia: His People and His Land.” 
By Ameen Rihani. 21s. (Constable.) 
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Leonardo the Florentine 
By Rachel Annand Taylor 


With 9 illustrations. F’cap 4to. 3Is. 6d. 
“* The whole book is like some great and rich re- 
liquary. .. . The most remarkable reconstruction of 
the Renaissance we have ever read.’’—‘‘ Spectator”’ 
““ The book is a great achievement.” 

“The English Review” 

“Mrs. Taylor has understood and recreated . . . 
with the force and incandescence of genius.” 

Bookman”’ 


Antarctica 
By J. Gordon Hayes, M.A. 


With 16 illustrations and 14 plans. Crown 4to. 42s. 
There was need for a book treating of the subject 
of Antarctic exploration. The author deals with 
the past and the problems of the future. 


Australian Steamships: 
Past and Present 
By Dickson Gregory 


With 276 illustrations and 6 in colour. Crown 8vo. 30s. . 


Favourite Garden Books 
Each Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. 


The Perfect Garden 
By Walter P. Wright 


New and Revised Edition with 16 illustrations and 
19 plans. 
Of the first edition of this book, ‘“‘ The Globe”’ said: 
““ Mr. Wright's volume is an excellent blend of the 
practical handbook and the garden-lover’s literary 
essay. It is full of good counsel and in every way 
@ handsome and attractive production.” 


Saturday in My Garden 
By F. Hadfield Farthing, F.R.H.S. 


Thirtieth Thousand. With 100 diagrams and plates. 


The Week-end Gardener 
By F. Hadfield Farthing, F.R.H.S. 


Twelfth Thousand. With 100 diagrams and plates. 


New Novels 
Each Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kai Lung Unrolls His 
Mat Ready in April 
By Ernest Bramah 


A new novel by the author of “ The Wallet of 
Kai Lung”’ and “‘ Kai-Lung’s Golden Hours.” 


Two Faces in Borneo 
By A. Safroni-Middleton 


A_ weird and haunting tale with a tropical 
background. 


The Old One Looks On 


A first novel of great promise which introduces a 
remarkable character—a painter who has a pro- 
found influence on the Bohemian circle in which 
he lives. 


The Image in the Path 
By Grenville Vernon 


A story of a triangle of an unusual kind ; the love 
of a man for two women, a mother and a daughter. 
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From “Ibn Sa’oud of Arabia: His People and His Land” (Constable). 


near a giant—he is over six feet but admirably proportioned 
—who took my hand and held it in his as we walked into our 
little tent.”’ 

But Ameen Rihani is not only poet. He can observe 
mundane details, peruse histories, take photographs, collect 
facts and keep records with the best of historian-explorers. 
His sketch of the rise of Wahhabism is masterly ; his vivid 
exposition of present-day Wahhabism and of the rule of 
Ibn Sa’oud is convincing and will interest even those who 
are quite unversed in the religions and politics of Arabia ; 
while the initiated will find that a desert kingdom, a desert 
people, a desert capital and a desert king of whom they 
have been only academically aware, have been made 
homely and lifelike for them by this modest, humorous 
traveller—a man below, not above, the average in endurance, 
the prey of malaria, capable of only the shortest “‘ treks ”’ 
on camel back, but open-eyed always to the beauty of the 
desert and the rich humanity of man. 

THEODOSIA THOMPSON. 


THE LURE OF CRIME.* 


If you wish to realise the improvement in London prisons 
in recent years read Major Blake’s ‘“‘ Quod.” Mayhew, 
in ‘‘ The Great World of London,”’ gave a vivid picture of 
the model jails of eighty years ago that had replaced the 
old Newgate, with its horrors. They were run under the 
“separate and silent’’ system. Prisoners were strictly 
isolated ; even in chapel each man had his little box, boarded 
in so that he could only see the parson and warders ; and 
when he went out of his cell he was masked. The crank 
and the treadwheel flourished and punishments such as 
pitch dark cells, semi-starvation and flogging abounded. 
One favourite ‘spectacle was the boy prisoners at exercise, 
an endless chain of hardened little ruffians aged from six 
years upwards (minimum sentence four years’ imprison- 
ment) marching round and round in a walled yard. 
Theorists were delighted with the new system; the only 
drawback was that so many of the prisoners obstinately 
died, committed suicide or went mad. 

Major Blake was for some years Governor of Pentonville, 
one of the worst prisons in old days and one of the best 
to-day. The place is still drab and depressing, to the 
sensitive and educated ‘‘a place of despair and broken 
hopes and abandoned ideals.” But the whole spirit of 
the administration has changed. You search for the boys, 
the crank and the treadwheel in vain. The separate 
system has gone. Punishment is not now the sole aim. 
“We want them to come out a little better than they 
went in.” 

There are concerts for the prisoners, once a month 

* “Quod.” By Major Wallace Blake. 18s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—‘‘ Look Upon the Prisoner.’’ Studies in Crime. 
By A. H. M. Brice, late Recorder of Tewkesbury. 18s. net. 


(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Forgotten Crimes.’’ By J. W. Poynter. 
15s. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


on Sunday afternoons, and on other special 
occasions. Here come some of our best known 
musicians gladly offering their services to lighten 
the lot of the captives. One sees Mark Hambourg 
at the piano, Hayden Coffin emerging from retire- 
ment to revive memories of ‘Soldiers of the 
Queen,’ and Miss Carrie Tubb giving up every 
Christmas for years to sing to the men. 

Unofficial visitors—Mr. Pett Ridge, ‘‘Ian Hay” 
and Mr. Max Pemberton among them—pay, or did 
pay, weekly visits to the prisoners in their cells 
during the long and lonely evenings. There are 
lectures and many other ways of lightening the 
burden. 

But if you imagine that it is no longer a dreadful 
punishment to go to prison, read Major Blake’s 
story of the young doctor sentenced for—well, for 
almost the only offence for which doctors go to 
penal servitude. 

The author has a keen sense of humour and has 
plenty of good stories to tell. If prisons are still 
gloomy, this book about prisons is the reverse. 
From these pages one receives, quite unintentionally on the 
author’s part, a very real impress of Major Blake himself— 
firm, kindly, considerate, and a gentleman. One ceases to 
wonder that he had a reputation among “ old lags” every- 
where of being a “‘ good sort.’’ The only men with whom he 
did not get on were the “‘ conchies ”’ (conscientious objec- 
tors) imprisoned towards the end of the war. It is 
interesting to note that Major Blake is passionately opposed 
to capital punishment, save in very exceptional cases. He 
had to be present officially at many hangings, and makes 
no secret of his abhorrence and disapproval. ‘‘To me 
there is something wrong about it,’’ he confesses. Here is 
a book that will take a permanent and high place in our 
literature of prisons. 

Mr. A. H. M. Brice, in ‘‘ Look Upon the Prisoner,” was 
well known in Fleet Street before his appointment as 
Recorder of Tewkesbury. His studies in crime cover 
thirty well known cases, old and new, grouped according 
to their nature. Two of his most interesting chapters are 
on Lord Byron, grandfather of the poet and murderer, 
and the Duchess of Hamilton, bigamist, both of whom 
escaped punishment because they pleaded the “ privilege 
of the peerage,’’ an iniquitous law still in force up to a 
hundred years ago, which gave them the right to go free. 
The Duchess of Hamilton seems an almost incredible 
figure. Any novelist who dared invent such a character 
would be ridiculed as an imaginer of the impossible. Mr. 
Brice’s book is competently done. Sometimes one would 
like a flash more of light and colour in his pages, but his 
tales are well told and well grouped. ‘ 

The virtue of Mr. J. W. Pointer’s “‘ Forgotten Crimes ”’ 
lies more in the extraordinary cases he has chosen than 
in their narration. He picks his subjects from many lands 
and varied periods. First comes Demetrius, the old-time 
claimant to the Russian throne, and at the end—somewhat 
out of place in a book like this—Jay Gould, founder of 
the well known family of American millionaires and 
planner, with Fiske, of the ruinous ‘ gold corner ’’ of 1869. 

Mr. Poynter’s most intriguing example is Kasper Hauser, 
the youth of mystery, found in a square in Nuremberg in 
1828, able to talk one sentence only, and bearing some 
papers evidently intended to mislead those who believed 
them. There are strong reasons for accepting the theory 
that Hauser was the legitimate son of the Grand Duke 
Charles of Baden, who had been stolen in 1812 when an 
infant in arms by emissaries of the Duke’s morganatic 
wife. He had evidently been shut up and left alone, half 
starved and badly used, right through his childhood, and 
had not even learned to speak properly. 

The people of Nuremberg warmly took up the cause of 
Hauser, and the famous Earl Stanhope at one time offered 
to adopt him. In the end he was attacked by some un- 
known person in the street, and died from the effect of 
his wounds. The mystery of his life is still unsolved. 

F. A. MACKENZIE. 
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NEW GOLDSMITH ESSAYS.* 


This little volume, pleasantly produced by the University 
of Chicago Press, contains eighteen hitherto uncollected 
essays supposed to have been written by Oliver Goldsmith. 
They appeared originally between January, 1760, and 
June, 1762, as anonymous contributions to the British 
Magazine, the Royal Magazine, the Public Ledger, the 
Lady’s Magazine and Lloyd's Evening Post. Mr. Ronald 
Crane, who has discovered, collected and edited them, 
admits that two of the essays are of questionable 
authenticity ; but he gives ample reasons for the belief 
that the remaining sixteen are genuine Goldsmith “ finds.” 
The internal evidence, to begin with, is very strong; and 
internal evidence counts for more in Goldsmith’s case 
than in that of many other authors, for his stock-in-trade 
of ideas, images and allusions was never large, and led him 
by its meagreness—Mr. Crane gives many striking examples 
—to constant repetitions of theme and phraseology. But 
Mr. Crane also produces external evidence of Goldsmith’s 
authorship of the papers here brought together. Firstly 
he shows from other sources that at or about the time most 
of these essays were published, Goldsmith was a more or 
less regular contributor to the periodicals in which they 
appeared ; and secondly he proves that nine of the papers 
belong to two series of articles which Goldsmith himself 
acknowledged. Mr. Crane, needless to say, quotes elaborate 
chapter and verse for his conclusions, and to an ordinary 
layman the case seems sufficiently proven. 

As for the essays themselves, they do not represent Gold- 
smith at his best. They are slight and betray their hasty, 
journalistic origin. But they have their points of interest. 
They enlarge, for one thing, our knowledge of the extent 
and variety of Goldsmith’s journalistic activities between 
the end of 1759 and the middle of 1762, and establish for 
the first time his connection with the Royal Magazine and 
Lloyd’s Evening Post. These are not in themselves perhaps 
very important facts, but at least they serve to lighten the 
obscurity which still envelops the early career of Goldsmith. 
Far more interesting however is the reflection which several 
of the new essays throw upon the origin of some of the 
writer’s major works. Here may be found the preliminary 
crystallisation of themes and attitudes that were subse- 
quently to appear in “‘ The Traveller ’’ and ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village,”’ and no longer can we think of Goldsmith’s concern 
with the woes of the country-side as belonging merely to 
his later years. Incidentally testimony is provided for 
the view, ‘even yet slightly heretical,’’ that the back- 
ground of ‘‘ The Deserted Village’’ must be sought in 
England and not in Ireland, and that “ historically the 
lament over the ruin of Auburn must be regarded as 
simply the most memorable of a long series of pamphlets 
called forth in the sixties and seventies of the eighteenth 
century by the English agricultural revolution.’ 


ALL AT SEA? 


One half of this book is used for a loud complaint by 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell against Mr. Scott Moncrieff, who appa- 
_Tently does not take the Sitwells at their own valuation, 
which is high. An attack also is made upon all journals 
and journalists who have chatted about the Sitwells, 
and a general onslaught is indulged in against the stage 
for being flooded with amateurs. With the best will in 
the world it is difficult to find anything other than a paro- 
chial state of mind in these outpourings. As for the 
publicity suffered by the energetic trio, they must have 
enjoyed it considering the successful vigour with which 
they pursued it. Mr. Osbert Sitwell seems to miss the 
whole point; if he and his brother and sister had ever 


* “ New Essays of Oliver Goldsmith.” 


Edited by Ronald S. 
Crane. I5s. 


(Cambridge University Press.) 


+ ‘* All at Sea.’’ By Osbert and Sacheverall Sitwell. 8s. 6d. 


(Duckworth.) 


SIDGWICK and JACKSON, Ltd. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Schools of England 


Edited by Prof. J. Dover Witson. With a 
Preface by Lorp Eustace Percy, President of 
the Board of Education. 

*,* Seventeen chapters, each by an expert, providing an authorita- 
tive survey of contemporary education. 


Demy 8vo. 370 pp. 18s. net. 


[Early April 


FICTION 


By E. M. FORSTER 


The Eternal Moment 


AND OTHER STORIES. Uniform with THE 
CELESTIAL OMNIBUS. §s. net [March 27 


By HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Living Mirrors 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Early April 
DRAMA 
Scrapped By ALMA BROSNAN. Revised 


by MILES MALLESON. 


Billington-Hervey sy ALMA BROSNAN 
Each, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


44, MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 


NEW BOOKS 


to read and own 
Clothes On and Off the Stage 


By Helena Chalmers. A complete history of dress, invaluable 
as a guide for all artists, actors and producers, as well as the general 
reader, Several hundred drawings give the outstanding costumes of 
each century, while hair and head dressings are carefully depicted. 15/- 


= Roads of Melody 


y Carrie Jacobs-Bond. The author of “ The End of a Perfect 
Dar * ells of her struggles, hardships and heartbreaks on her long, slow 
journey to success. Illustrated. 7/6 


The Innocents of Paris 


By C. E. Andrews. Here are true stories of the night life of Paris 
—not the fashionable life of the city, or the gaudy tourist life, but the 
night life of the real Parisians who live near the quays and markets. 10/6 


Gods. of Yesterday 


By J. W. Bellah. “ Should enable the most earth-bound reader to 
visualize oom the pageant and the breathless movement of active flying 
service." — Times Fiserary Supplement. “It is a book that should 
be in every library in the country.”—Graphic. 7/6 


The House Across the Way 
By Foxhall Daing erfield. This new story tells of the strange 


series of events which ‘ch follow the finding of the mistress of the house 


shot dead. 7/6 
Power of the Hills 


By Laurie Y. Erskine. A powerful novel of a struggle for great 
natural resources. 7/6 ~ 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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achieved anything to show they were other than experi- 
menters—to whom the greatest tolerance and encourage- 
ment had been shown—Mr. Sitwell would see that all the 
complaints about others could be equally directed against 
themselves. 

But we turn to the play that occupies the latter half 
of the book in hope of finding something worthy of 
attention. Alas, it is a formless mass, with neither any 
characterisation nor dialogue ascending above the 
intelligence of a fourth-form boy! It is astonishing that 
such amateur attempts should be released by the author, 
who has shown he can do better. This is quite unworthy 
of his serious intentions. R. 


“WE ARE THE MUSIC-MAKERS.”* 


And—to continue the quotation—‘ we are the dreamers 
of dreams.’ Sounds, sequences of sound, arrangements 
and combinations of sound, ‘‘ not to the sensual ear, but 
more endeared,’’ are vouchsafed, like visions, to the great 
composers ; seldom such shallow superficial melodies as 
may “ tickle the ears of the groundlings,’”’ but music which 
arrives, they know not how, to authentic tone-poets. 

Chopin was, of course, essentially Polish: yet the chief 
years of his working life were spent in Paris : his reputation 
was mainly achieved there: one hardly thinks of him save 
as a popular Parisian idol. And M. Guy de Pourtalés 
thinks of him, quite naturally, in a French idiom. M. de 
Pourtalés, in his previous book on Liszt, also thought and 
wrote of Liszt (a Hungarian) in a French idiom, which made 
him add the sub-title, ‘‘ The Man of Love’’: lovein the Gallic 
sense, which bears only one interpretation. Just so,his sub- 
title here, ‘‘ A Man of Solitude,” is not justifiable except in 
a Gallic sense. Solitude, to us, is associated with the 
literal seclusion of lonely souls: not with a protracted and 
destructive liaison. Probably the author desired to in- 
sinuate that mere temporary sexual entanglements don’t 
count, have no ultimate bearing on the inner, inherent aloof- 
ness of the poetic mind. But that fact, or assumption, is 
familiar to most of us: and there is no Q.E.D. about the 
great pianist’s miserable story ; for a miserable story it is. 

“In tragic life, God wot,’’ quoth Meredith, ‘‘ No villain 
need be: passions spin tlhe plot: We are betrayed by what 
is false within.”” A true saying here: for Chopin, to judge 
trom his own letters, was a timid, wavering weakling at 
best. Anybody else would have settled with strong hand 
his one veal love-affair, his devotion to Marie Wodzinska, 
instead of letting it peter out in a tepid exchange of luke- 
warm letters. Anybody else would have eagerly responded, 


* “Chopin: a Man of Solitude.’”’ By Guy de Pourtales. 
tos, 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—‘‘ Beethoven: a Critical 
Study.” By J. W. N. Sullivan. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
By Francois Cellier 
21s. (Pitman.) 


—‘ Gilbert, Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte.” 
and Cunningham Bridgeman. 


From “ Rossel Island.” By G. W. E. Armstrong (Cambridge University Press). 
Reviewed on page 95. 


Mount Rossel from Heron Island. 


instead of meekly surrendering, to the fugitive passion of 
Delphine Potocka. And nobody else but would have refused 
and rejected the eight-years association with Madame 
Dudevant (‘‘ George Sand’’), throughout which Chopin 
wriggled like a peevish worm on a hook. The affair seems 
to have been undertaken quite unwillingly on his part. 
His feminine timbre and feeble physique capitulated with 
hesitant reluctance to her imperious masculinity. He 
perpetually desired to be free of her: yet in the long run 
he found it actually fatal attempting to exist without her. 

Anything equivalent to the slobbering welter of senti- 
ment with which these temporary unions are besmeared 
in France, is happily unknown in England. A parallel 
to the wretched protracted ‘“‘ honeymoon ”’ [sic] of Chopin 
and George Sand, would scarcely be ‘‘ made a song about ”’ 
over here. The dumpy, dowdy, plain, clumsy, mannish, 
domineering, avidly-erotic woman, uncertain whether she 
wanted to be mistress or mother to the young man whom 
she called “the child’’—and the young man himself— 
facile, flabby, painfully fastidious, morbidly sensitive, 
permeated with the weaknesses and self-commiserations of 
the artistic temperament housed in a consumptive body: 
what a nauseating combination! If one did not realise 
that the great music-maker is but a medium for his com- 
positions—that he and his work are but little related to 
each other—one would be “ put off ’’ Chopin for ever and 
a day by perusal of this record. The book is exceedingly 
clever, able, and competent: it is unlikely that the bio- 
graphy of Frédéric Chopin will ever be more successfully 
written. As a most interesting, illuminative work, exhi- 
biting the romantic qualities of a novel—as a sincere and 
sympathetic study of the celebrated Polish virtuoso— 
M. de Pourtalés’ volume merits high praise. But the 
Chopin type is not a prepossessing one, when thus vividly 
delineated in black-and-white. All M. de Pourtalés’ 
enthusiasm cannot kindle us to admiration of the man: 
but the musician remains unique. 

An overwhelming contrast in style, subject, and treat- 
ment is provided by Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan’s ‘“‘ Beethoven :— 
a Critical Study.’”’ Here indeed the phrase ‘“ A Man of 
Solitude ’’ would have been conspicuously apt. This is a 
fine critique: it is not easy or shallow reading, and the 
man-in-the-street may recoil from its metaphysical heights 
and deeps. It is for the genuine Beethoven-lover, the 
profound thinker: it demands not only abstract appre- 
ciation of, but concrete acquaintance with, the output of 
the supreme music-maker. One does not always agree 
with Mr. Sullivan: indeed, it is not sure whether he always 
agrees with himself. For whereas his main thesis is, that 
the music of Beethoven was a reflex action, a direct 
emanation, from the mind and energy of Beethoven, he 
also sometimes leans towards the mediumistic theory. 
“He found that his genius . . . was really a mighty force 
using him as a channel or servant. It is probable that 
every genius of the first order becomes aware of this curious 
relation towards his own genius. Even the most fully 
conscious type of genius, as Clerk Maxwell and Einstein, 
reveal this feeling of being possessed. A power seizes them 
of which they are not normally aware except by obscure 
premonitions.’”’ This volume of Mr. Sullivan’s is, for the 
fit and few, a masterpiece of analysis and deduction, of 
poignant human sympathy, and remarkable insight into 
a character of extreme complexity. 

The third on our list is an abundantly illustrated collec- 
tion of mild reminiscences, related mostly in a pre-war 
style—or want of style: largely padded out with copious 
extracts from ‘“‘ Ruddigore’’ and ‘ Utopia,” and with 
chronological dates of productions; intent on conveying 
a vague idea that the Savoy and its company existed in 
the best of all possible worlds. The fracas between Gilbert 
and Sullivan is discreetly skated over: and, strangely 


enough, Mr. Bridgeman doesn’t seem aware of the actual 
circumstances attendant on Gilbert’s somewhat heroic 
end! However, anybody desirous of spicy stage anecdotes, 
** scandal about Queen Elizabeth,” or details of “‘ feline 
amenities,’’ will find nothing to give them pause in ihese 
May Byron. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


New Novels 


Conflicts 
By STEFAN ZWEIG. 7s. 6d. 
Translated by Epen and Cepar Pavut. 
“It has sparks of the divine fire.”’ 
ARNOLD Bennett, in The Evening Standard 


“ His fiction has a leaping vitality and a kind of searching radiance 
which at first almost deceives the reader.” —Spectator 


Short Turns | 


By BARRY BENEFIELD. 7s. 6d. 
Author of ‘‘ The Chicken Wagon Family.” 


Ostrich Eyes 
By HILTON BROWN. 7s. 6d. 


“‘ A book to provoke argument, but none the worse for that. Con- 
troversy is in fact ‘a sort of compliment’ and one which I gladly 
pay to Mr. Hilton Brown in return for the pleasure he has given 
me.”’—Punch 


The Marriage Bed 
By ERNEST PASCAL. 78. 6d. 


“A thoughtful and impressive appeal for marriage as an institution 
rather than as an adventure in sex.’”"—The Times 


Children of the Wind 
By DORIS PEEL. 7s. 6d. 


“The author is only nineteen, and she has written a very lively 
comedy at a very unusual age. The book has all the freshness of 
youth. . . . Her wit, her good spirits, her skill in characterisation 
should yet make her a really charming writer.” —Nation 


The Green Hill 


By URSULA GWYNN. 7s. 6d. 
“ There is a freshness and originality about it.”-—Daily Mail 


Flowering Quince 
By DOROTHY VAN DOREN. 7s. 6d. 


“*Miss Van Doren has a delicate touch and never fails with her 
characters. A fine study.”-—Westminster Gazette 


Shadow River 


A Romance of the Jungle 


By WALTON HALL SMITH. 7s. 6d. 
This enthralling tale is an epic of the conquest of Africa by white 
men. 


Books and Bidders 


The Adventures of a Bibliophile 
By A. W. S. ROSENBACH. 21s. 


“‘A joyous chronicle . . . a book that is a treasury of treasures, 
old and new.”—Morning Post 


Wanderings in Medieval London 
By CHARLES PENDRILL. tos. 6d. 


“ There is much that is of first-rate interest. ° It will give the Londoner 
a better appreciation of his wonderful city.’’—-Daily Telegraph 


Suttee 
An Historical and Philosophical Enquiry into 
the-Hindu Rite of Widow-Burning 
By Dr. EDWARD THOMPSON. 


“His descriptions of actual Suttees are written with tragic intensity 
and power.”’—The Times 


Four One-Act Plays 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 38. 6d. 
Magnanimous Lover,”’ Ole George Comes 
to Tea,” “‘She Was No Lady,” “ Progress” 


“Ole George Comes to Tea” and ‘“‘She Was No Lady” are 
particularly suitable for performance by amateur acting societies. 


40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOOKS 


Just Published | 
GENGHIS KHAN 


Emperor of all Men 

by HAROLD LAMB 
No other biography in English exists of the 
Kha Khan, the greatest and most romantic 
conqueror the world has ever known. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


THREE JOURNEYS 
by VISCOUNTESS CAVE 


This delightful record, by the wife of the 
Lord Chancellor, of three official journeys, has 
forewords by Viscount Cave, Sir Rennell Rodd 
and H.H. the Aga Khan 


Illustrated 15s. net 
FICTION Just Published 7s. 6d. net 


THE PAGAN LOVER 
by MARY BLAKER 


Hester Burton tires of a dull life and takes 
to the highways in a horse caravan. There 
she found romance and adventure. The 
book breathes the very spirit of the English 
country-side in June. 


CONGAI 
by HARRY HERVEY 


A story of French Indo-China. A study of 
the relations between the white man and the 
coloured. The book throbs with the giare, 


the colour, and the voluptuousness of the 


tropics. 
THE PLOUGH 
by NAOMI JACOB 


Tells of the emotional education of Patrick 
Eltham. Four women helped in this—a 
seductive actress, a coarse, married woman, a 
‘* flapper,” and the “one” woman. 


THE UNBURIED DEAD 
by STEPHEN McKENNA 


2nd Impression 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Now comprising 134 volumes 
Pocket Size 2s. net each 


Please send for prospectus 


Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Hovel Hotes. 


THE OLD TREE BLOSSOMED. By Ernest Raymond. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


So entirely commonplace are the facts here recorded 
that in themselves they hardly make a story any more 
than would the history of any one of our everyday lives— 
a job in the business world, a niche in the home, a jog- 
trot through the years, seeing the world grow grey around 
and we growing grey in turn. And so with the Gallimores 
—father and mother and Stephen, Stephen who was born 
in a year which brought him to the prime of life at the 
outbreak of the Great War, enabling him to cover himself 
with the glory and honour his drab life had hitherto refused 
him. But even in this last regard the story of Stephen is 
a commonplace of those years. But it is what the Galli- 
mores thought rather than what they did that makes the 
story. In the secret life of thought, Mr. Gallimore escaped 
from the assistant managership at Leicester’s into a land 
of romance, where instead of his loving, careworn wife, 
was a glorious being who loved him passionately. The 
fiction he hungrily read inspired him with ideas and ideals, 
which made him—as they were constantly changing—a 
little difficult at times. But Mrs. Gallimore, who was 
neither emotional nor intellectual, understood all about 
compensations, and she understood too why it was in- 
evitable that Stephen should fall in love and marry beneath 
him. In Mrs. Gallimore, in Florrie, Stephen’s humble, 
adoring little wife, and in that other woman Stephen so 
passionately loved, the author has depicted three of the 
most beautiful types of womanhood. Mr. Raymond 
tries to show us through Stephen’s final achievement and 
his father’s intense pride in his boy, in whom “ the old tree 
blossomed,’’ how we are all Gallimores at heart, we English 
in that our best actions are due to vanity: ‘‘ Let us the more 
be grateful when the opportunity comes for heroism to 
take command and vanity to be subaltern.’”” We may not 
all agree with Mr. Raymond; we shall not, but he has 
written a fine book. 


ESCAPE ME—NEVER. By John Presland. 


7s. 6d. 
Allan.) 


(Philip 

What the coming of peace meant to Central Europe is 
vividly recalled in thcse pages, which recount the love of 
an Englishman for a woman in Vienna who, through 
poverty and starvation, has been driven for the sake of 
her child to the depths of degradation. Loving the man 
in return, she flaunts her shame to discourage his devotion ; 
but he refuses to be discouraged. Behind the horror of 
her life he sees her struggling bravery; she eludes him, 
he seeks her with desperate persistence—and finds and 
wins her at last when it is too late for all but a passing 
happiness. Through the eyes of his cousin, Valentine von 
Arlen, we follow the romance to its brief triumph and 
pathetic end. There is strength and beauty in Mrs. 
Skelton’s writing and, in the earlier part, humour also; 
but the gay spirit 
is left behind with 
pre-war years, and 
with that delight- 
ful, happy - go- 
lucky family, the 
Vanarlens, whom 
we would not have 
missed meeting, 
though they are 
scarcely necessary 
to the story and 
somewhat spoil 


its balance. Nor 
does it seem 
ba necessary—in fact 


it takes from the 


Photo E. O. Hoppé. 
? John Presiand realism— to date 


(Mrs. Skelton). 


Valentine’s account of his cousin’s love-affair thirty-five 
years hence. These however are details which do not 
make the book less enjoyable reading for all who 
appreciate deft character-drawing and charm of style, 
and are not insistent upon a happy ending—which in these 


days, by the way, seems to have gone quite out of 
fashion. 


THE RING FENCE, 


By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The reader who comes fresh to Mr. Eden Phillpotts is 
indeed to be envied, and doubly envied if all he knows 
about Devonshire is Devonshire cream. He will travel 
through a kindly country in the company of an acute 
but kindly realist. ‘‘ The Ring Fence ’’ has for its central 
conflict the familiar struggle between youth and age. 
In the hamlet of Thorpe-Michael are two parents who 
scheme to wed their children to farms and public houses. 
The sequel is disappointment, comedy, conflict, but in 
the meantime a skilful pen evokes the scenery of Devon 
and a delightful community. Abraham Churchward had 
one ambition. He wanted to throw a ring-fence around 
his own farm and that of his neighbour, Mrs. Laura Narra- 
cott, a widow devoted to patent medicines and her hus- 
band’s dying wish that Churchward must pay no less 
than five thousand pounds to add Twin Oaks to Wind- 
whistle Farm. Mr. Churchward thought the marriage of 
his son John to Mrs. Narracott’s daughter Cicely would 
save much money and trouble. Needless to add both 
John and Cecily loved elsewhere. Then there was vain, 
sententious, comic Mr. Theodore Dashper whose daughter 
also had a great battle to secure the man of her choice. 
There are other interests that are equally diverting. In 
a word the story is of life, death, love and ambition in an 
unspoiled rural community. ‘‘ The Ring Fence”’ is at 
once good fiction and vivid writing. Mr. Phillpotts 
balances the tragic and the gladsome with a genial power. 
He takes three hundred pages to do so; you turn back 
and read ‘‘ The Ring Fence ”’ all over again, 


CRUSADE. By Donn Byrne. 7s. 6d. 


‘A wizard of a story-teller is Mr. Donn Byrne. 
us spellbound with his magic. Here we have a story of 
crusading days. The action takes place partly in Ireland, 
but mostly in the Holy Land. Miles O’Neill, the most 
gallant and chivalrous hero, is an Irish knight who is 
dispossessed of his lands by his mother’s Norman family, 
the Fitzpauls. When Miles reaches manhood he accepts, 
with a philosophic shrug of his shoulders, the offer of his 
kinsmen to equip him as a knight and put him under 
Sir Ulick de Lacy, a rough but honest commander pledged 
to fight for the Holy Cross. Henceforth, Miles reflects 
a little bitterly, there will be no coming back for him. 
Poor and an alien, he sets his face to the east. The picture 
of the Holy City, filled with a mob of strangely ill-assorted, 
treacherous and mercenary Christians, generally filthy, is 
well done. O’Neill, after an heroic struggle against fearful 
odds, is desperately wounded in a fight with the Saracens, 
and is taken prisoner by an Arab family of great repute 
in Damascus. The contrast between the dignity, loyalty 
and truthfulness of the Sheikh and his friends and the 
behaviour of the sinister Grand Master of the Templars 
and his followers is strikingly brought out. O’Neill was 
tenderly nursed back to health, treated as a guest in 
convalescence and finally given his liberty without ransom 
in token of the old Sheikh’s appreciation of the lad’s courage 
and honour. Here too he met the beautiful “ Sister of 
Ali,’’ destined to play such a great and romantic part in 
his career. On a sound basis of historical fact the author 
has built a romance as beautiful as it is rare. Full of colour 
and freshness, glowing with life are his descriptions, and 
of an almost spiritual beauty is his love story, woven against 
a background of vice and cruelty, treachery, greed and 
lip service. There is no doubt at all that “ Crusade” 
will be as highly praised and welcomed as others in the 
now goodly list of Mr. Byrne’s novels. 


(Sampson Low.) 
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PANTONE 


An Easy, Effective Process 
for Book Illustrating. 


Whenever a publisher has desired to illustrate 
any of his publications, three methods of 
working have been available—to use 

(1) Line illustrations only. 

(2) Tone illustrations on art paper insets. 

(3) Lithographic or gravure illustrations. 


The first method debars vivid, expressive illus- 
tration; the second and third methods carry 
the extra cost of separate printing and insetting. 
A fourth (and better) method is now available 
—PANTONE. 

Pantone prints on any paper the finest screen 
reproductions from photographs, or from wash, 
pencil, crayon and charcoal drawings. 

Pantone blocks can be printed with text at one 
impression on any letterpress or litho machine. 
Pantone blocks reproduce the full detail of the 
original picture, without variation, from the 
beginning to the end of the run. 


Pantone points the way to a simpler and more 
effective method of book illustrating. 


Publishers who are interested in Pantone are 
asked to write direct to 


PANTONE PROCESSES LIMITED 
625 Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone Central 6358-9 
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THE POOR GENTLEMAN. 


By Ian Hay. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Only through reading this story do the irony and subtlety 
of its title become manifest. The “ poor gentleman ’”’ is a 
blinded hero of the War, one for whom the world has 
bowels of pity as it 
watches grop- 
ing, tapping stick 
and his lack-lustre 
eyes. But so little 
does he need the 
world’s commisera- 
tion that when 
Britain, knowing 
nothing of its awful 
danger, hovers on 
the brink of ruin 
through a Bolshevik 
plot of the most 
devilish cunning, it 
is his sightless eyes 

Ian Hay that foresee the 
(Major Ian Hay Beith), menace, and his 
“helplessness ”’ that 
stands in the breach. So dramatic and Napoleonic an 
event as the General Strike was sure sooner or later to 
be exploited by the weaver of romance, and here we have 
it adroitly stage-managed by Mr. Ian Hay. As part of 
the plot involves queering the pitch of 2LO, and drowning 
the Prime Minister’s announcement to the nation, the 
setting of the story cannot be said to be old-fashioned. 
As there is also a strong love interest, Mr. Ian Hay’s wide 
circle of admirers will find this the right stuff. 
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ADAM AND EVE. By John Erskine. 7s. 6d. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 


“The Private Life of Helen of Troy ’’ established Mr. 
Erskine’s reputation as a writer of penetrating humour 
and of an individual kind of satire. Once again he inter- 
prets a modern problem by means of an ancient setting. 
It is his idea that the “ eternal triangle’’ began in the 
Garden of Eden, that Lilith was Adam’s first wife, and that 
Paradise was disturbed by Eve and not by the apple. 
Lilith is the simple, spontaneous, passionate kind of 
woman, and Eve is the subtler, more sophisticated, more 
insinuating type. ‘‘ She was inclined towards spiritual 
things and away from nature. He knew because she 
said so, and she didn’t like kisses—merely submitted to 
them.”’ Mr. Erskine has the faculty of giving his work 
the semblance of a greater depth than it actually possesses. 
Nevertheless there is in “‘ Adam and Eve’’ not only some 
good descriptive writing but some shrewd commentary on 
man’s view of woman and woman's view of man. 


BRIGHTON BEACH. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


It is usual for a novel to begin at the beginning and to 
go on to the end; but Mrs. Henry Dudeney is a rebel 
against convention and her new book, ‘‘ Brighton Beach,”’ 
begins at the end and goes on till it gets to the beginning. 
When Penelope Wilson has turned forty she manages to 
escape from the dreary home of her childhood, dominated 
by the memory of her two deceased maiden aunts— 
particularly Aunt Mabel. She goes abroad to find the 
lover from whom Aunt Mabel separated her long ago, and 
although she does not find him, she finds romance in the 
shape of another lover, some years her junior, and is on 
the verge of marriage—when the real story begins. And 
the real story is the story of Penelope’s life, working back- 
wards, as she lies in the delirium of death, her mind having 
collapsed beneath the repressive influence of her aunts, and 
a dread secret, suddenly revived while she and her lover 
are in the shop that has replaced the old house on Brighton 
front. It isa big theme, if a morbid one—the reproduction 
of the workings of a deranged and unconscious mind—and 
Mrs. Dudeney manages it with skill and subtlety. One 


might complain of a melodramatic coincidence, and one 
might complain too that Mrs. Dudeney’s characters, apart 
from sexual emotion, are so frequently devoid of ordinary 
affection—but any complaints would be ungrateful when 
she has given us such an excellent and unusual story. 


NITANA. By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Burgin takes an unsophisticated youth, Tony Grant, 
from a country vicarage, and plants him right in the vortex 
of Fleet Street. Before he gets there, however, Tony has 
been curiously entangled in one of the oddest of wills, by 
which he should have married his neighbour, Nitana Rose, 
within a year. He and Nitana have grown up together 
as children, utterly untouched by romance, so that the 
immediate result of the will (made by Nitana’s father) is 
to separate them and drive Tony away. The life of Fleet 
Street is vividly drawn, and Tony goes through the mill 
before getting his foot on the first rung of the ladder. The 
desired result is accomplished, Tony and Nitana fall in 
love with each other, but not even Fleet Street succeeds 
in making of Tony anything but an _ unsophisticated, 
credulous youth. Though he is thoroughly likeable, he is 
far too trusting and blind to be really convincing. 


MRS. D, By G. F. Bradby. 6s. (Constable.) 


This is not quite the best Bradby. The theme and the 
treatment remind us of Mr. E. F. Benson’s work in devastat- 
ing solid pretension; and Mr. Bradby has not enough 
vinegar in his ink to make this kind of novel sharp enough. 
Mrs. D. is a lady who plays havoc with the hearts of men 
in the village, or township, or medizval what-not where 
Sir Albert Merrymaster reigns. This Liberty of Stanwell 
harbours many cranks as well as innocent citizens—and 
Mrs. D. (or Mrs. Davey) teases Mr. Babwith—from whose 
diary we get choice extracts, with Mr. Max Braughton, 
a gentleman of unorthodox principles and strict respect- 
ability, and even Father Eustace, the vicar, who indiscreetly 
compares her to Santa Chiara and so alarms his more 
genuine disciples. Mr. Bradby has evidently enjoyed 
writing this book, and his amusement is often infectious ; 
but he really has too kind a heart for this type of social 
satire. Even Babwith, continually opening temerarius 
bottles of port, is not altogether unsympathetic. The 
dénouement, when Mrs. D. promises to send her big brother 
to call on Babwith, is delightful ; and none of these people 
are consistently tiresome except Sir Albert, whose sham- 
Elizabethan word-play is a most disheartening business. 


LIGHTS UP. By Grace S. Richmond. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Thoroughly wholesome and delightful romance is Mrs. 
Richmond’s strong suit, her name is a sufficient guarante 
for all that could be desired in that way, and “ Lights Up ”’ 
more than maintains the well-earned reputation. Joan 
Dare, the breezy and intriguing heroine, is the inspiration 
of the title, owing to her zest for life and glowing personality. 
She and “‘ Crossways,’”’ her charming home, proved a power- 
ful magnet to both sexes, while Patsy the horse and Blimp 
the dog, not to mention Jenkins and Mrs. Hopper, also take 
a definite place in the picture. In her friendships Joan 
is as exhilarating as in her love affairs, and while weather- 
ing several romantic storms on her own account, she works 
nobly to further the interests of her friend Margaret 
Faulkner. It does not take the reader as long as it takes 
Joan to find out where her real happiness lies. 


HIGH STREET, By Charman Edwards. 7s. 6d. net. (Ward, 
Lock.) 

“ Big man; small man.” The words which Aurora 
Fleming said to Daven Judd when she was trying to describe 
him to himself, are perhaps the best that could be used to 
describe him—even as the hero of ‘“‘ High Street.”’ Judd, 
bowing beneath her gently said words, agreed. ‘‘ Always 
I’ve dreamed the big things, the fine things. Yet just when 
I go to make those dreams true, I find that each time I’m 
beaten by some mean little thing within me.’’ But Judd 
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does himself some injustice, circumstances are cruelly hard 
on him at times, and High Street, Tottenham, is not an 
inspiring street to cross daily, if one may judge by this 
novel’s ‘‘ jacket.’’ Daven Judd fell several times to rise 
again, but he reaches his happy goal in the last chapter. 
Mr. Charman Edwards has a style of his own, and his pen 
makes incisive portraits, and not the least cruel of these at 
times is his portrait of his hero, a hero we grow to like 
increasingly. He had big ideas, fine impulses and yet his 
creator writes of him: ‘‘ He was one of that great majority 
whom we call ‘ mild-mannered’ men. .. .’”’ Had Daven Judd 
been called upon for action in that moment (the moment 
he has discovered that his wife is faithless) ‘‘ he would 
probably have done nothing more epic than to utter it. 
“Is that you, Julie?’’’ It is a book of some force and 
much perception. 


LEEWAY. By Horace Shipp. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


It was to be expected that Mr. Horace Shipp’s first novel 
would bear no traces of the amateur, and those familiar 
with his verse would anticipate a more than average com- 
mand of emotional expression ; but the present scribe was 
not prepared for the mastery of narrative-form which 
““ Leeway ’’ reveals. From the first page, when the child 
Stephen Sherwood is introduced to us, until the last, when 
we leave him, now a young married man in prison on a 
sentence for abduction, the story shows no sign of flagging. 
Stephen is drawn with the sort of sympathy which argues 
intimate knowledge, and his thoughts and actions have the 
inevitableness which distinguish an imagined from an 
invented character. His boyhood friendships; his devotion 
to his brother ; his sensitive and unchangeable bond with 
his mother; his development as poet and playwright— 
these are all shown with such sureness that one never 
questions them, His relations with women do not carry 
quite the same conviction, and indeed the author himself 
seems a little overwhelmed by his own feminine creations. 
The little Russian girl Sonia, who is only lightly sketched 
in, has more vitality than Lady Lilith who figures so much 
more prominently in the weft of the story. Our sympathy 
with Lilith when she is left behind by the current which is 
determining Stephen’s destiny is somewhat mechanical, 
and it is in Sonia’s future that we find our interest centred. 
Indeed, satisfying as ‘“‘ Leeway”’ is in its structure, and 
artistically complete though it be, we feel the necessity for 
a sequel which shall show Stephen Sherwood’s life in its 
fruition. The minor characters which play their part in the 
development of the hero’s character are surely etched and 
help to display the author’s philosophy of tolerance and 
social concern, touched with satire but unmarred by criti- 
cism, which, though never obtrusive, serves as a solvent 
for the whole. The novel is consistently well written, with 
an economy of language not always characteristic of Mr. 
Shipp’s work, and there are many felicities of expression 
which could only come from a poet. ‘‘ Leeway”’ is not 
merely a first novel of promise but of achievement. 


SERVANTS OF THE KING. By Ralph Durand. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


. The “ King ”’ implied by the title of this book seems to 
be alternatively a heavenly and an earthly king, since the 
excellent yarn is about the adventures of Englishmen who 
keep the flame of civilisation alight in dark regions of 
Central Africa. Mr. Ralph Durand, already known as a 
novelist who is conscientious about his facts, evidently 
intends in this book to combine an element of serious 
propaganda with adventurous romance. He reveals an 
intimate acquaintance with certain phases of native life 
and of the real meaning of “‘ the white man’s burden ’’— 
when the white man is at his best. But he runs to senti- 


mentality, young Peter Darrell, the hero, being even more 
perfect than Kipling’s ‘‘ Brushwood Boy.” It is an 
extremely sentimental, and at moments very unlikely 
love-story which Mr. Durand has unfortunately attached to 
his vivid account of life among savages. 
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realism in the latter 
is the description of 
how a_ Wesleyan 
missionary preached 
to a savage audi- 
ence. He tried to 
tell them of the 
Crucifixion, but at 
last desisted in face 
of their vast amuse- 
ment: ‘‘ Each grin- 
ning face was aflame 
with the lust of 
cruelty. They were 
relishing the pitiful 
story—gloating over 
Few will find 
anything objection- 
able in the book’s 
propaganda element, 


Mr. Ralph Durand, 
author of “Servants of the King” ae 
Ward, Lock.) for the author’s aim 


is to show that if 
the British are ‘‘ a conquering race’’ it is because some 
of its members are unconquerable. 


AND THEN——? By Elinor Mordaunt. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Elinor Mordaunt has caught up all the grim, remorseless 
passions that beset humanity, clothed them in motley garb 
and set them down amidst surroundings as stark and 
real as they are varied and vigorous, and at times scintillat- 
ing. Whether the scene is set in the “‘ Laboean Roema- 
maken ’”’ Harbour Eating House, with a thick posse of 
Chinese gathered round a Fan-tan table, or aboard a 
schooner, or again in the more cultured society of scientists 
(and here perhaps is the most eerie thrill of the whole 
collection), the same driving force is felt, the same relent- 
less grasp of human nature in its fundamental weakness 
and strength. In all her descriptions of scenery and 
conditions, and her people of such widely differing types, 
the author persuades and overrides all our dubitations, 
with one exception. Where is that power when she 
depicts missionaries on the foreign field? It is as though 
she had suddenly dipped her pen in water, such spineless, 
insipid creatures are the result. Surely they are but 
caricatures of the fine-spirited men who renounce so much 
at the call of duty. What missionary society too would 
send out such an unsophisticated girl as Salome ? 


THE WINDS OF CHANCE, By Silas K. Hocking. 3s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


The happy though placid bachelor life of Joan Penrose 
and her friend Molly West was disturbed somewhat abruptly 
by the chance glimpse of an advertisement in The Times. 
The request for information concerning Rachel Tresinney 
brought memories, though vague ones, to Joan, which gave 
her considerable occupation until she found herself on the 
right track. Once started the slender thread develops into 
a pleasing design of sparkling friendships, romance and 
riches, with just enough danger and roguery to act as 
balance and give them their full advantage. The picture 
of Lady Swanney is excellently drawn. Of the humblest 
origin, she develops a very successful business from a good 
toffee recipe and when the money begins to roll in and her 
husband is knighted, her ambition knows no bounds. Just 
how much she owes to Joan’s education, culture and general 
ability she does not realise until she has overstepped all 
bounds of endurance. One cannot grieve over her eventual 
chagrin. 


A QUESTION OF LOVE. By F. E. Penny. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


All the qualities that go to make a fascinating romance 
are plainly evident in Mrs. Penny’s latest novel. Joyce 
Armour, a penniless English girl, fulfils her career as a 
governess in the zenana of an Indian judge. She becomes 


a victim of the jealous, prying dispisition of the judge’s 
wife, though she receives kindness frém the judge himself. 
The judge’s son by a former marriage falls in love with her, 
and she with him. Their problem is how to enter into 
matrimony, owing to difference of caste, religion and 
custom. To Joyce’s intense astonishment, it turns out 
that the son is already a married man. With the good 
judge’s aid the girl escapes to England, but we are told 
nothing of her ultimate fate. The conclusion indeed leaves 
us in mid-air. Mrs. Penny shows an experienced hand and 
close sympathy in dealing with the romantic side of Indian 
social life. This is a novel of absorbing interest. 


THE GAY TRADITION. By Norman Venner. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

The high spirits with which Mr. Venner seems to have 
written this novel will, one fears, fatigue quite as many 
readers as they will infect. As revealed indeed in the flow 
of the narrative and in the choice of incidents they bear 
pretty much the same relation to gaiety as facetiousness 
does to humour. The heroine, a young heiress of the 
pillion-riding age, starts the story in ‘‘ Chase me, Charlie ! ’’ 
fashion by sitting on a stone wall and flinging down fir- 
cones on the head of a strange and recumbent young 
motor-cyclist who is interested,in electric bulbs and happens 
to be son and heir to a viscqunt. This dryad fashion of 
starting acquaintance naturglly enraptures the youth, 
who is being forced by his family to marry a girl he dis- 
likes and who soon discovers that her unscrupulous guardian 
is plotting to marry the cone-thrower and to annex her 
fortune. The result of course is love at first sight on 
both ‘sides; which however only reaches its happy 
consummation after many complications, in the course 
of which the lovers disguise themselves as servants in a 
country house (he as assistant gardener, she as house- 
maid) and get mixed up in a burglary of emeralds. Mr. 
Veuner’s story will amuse those who are in the mood for 
enjoying a boisterous and farcical romance. The title, it 
may be explained, is a pun, based on the fact that the 
hero is named Bernard Gay. 


ROBIN BIDE-A-WEE. By R. A. Roxburgh. 7s. 6d. 
(Blackwood.) 

A story of romantic adventure which is sure to call up 
a remembrance of Stevenson. But Mr. Roxburgh cannot 
be accused of imitation. His tale is his own, written with 
vigour and a sense of detail perhaps a little too elaborate. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, Robin Skirving 
is informed that he has come into an inheritance through 
the presumed death of his uncle by drowning, and takes 
a precarious journey through a country seething with 
rebellion, and claims his estate. The fact that his uncle’s 
body has not been discovered puts an obstacle in his way, 
and there are other obstacles which make him determine 
to relinquish his claim. But circumstances suddenly alter, 
he is beset by enemies, including his uncle’s stepdaughter, 
the disinherited, with whom he has fallen in love; and 
so he puts up a fight for his rights, encounters perils, and 
the story comes to a dramatic conclusion. A first-rate 
story too, full of movement and excitement. 


TILL DIVORCE US DO PART, By Winifred Graham. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Miss Graham here maintains 
her reputation as a writer of 
powerful, melodramatic fiction. 
Pauline Rowe, the beautiful 
young heroine, loses her father 
and is brought up by an elderly 
bachelor uncle, who lavishes his 
own money upon-her. Angus 
Tower, the youth who lives next 
door, elopes with her under the 
impression that she is an heiress ; 
and on learning that in her own 
right she is penniless, he deserts 
her and soon finds consolation in 


Miss Winifred 
Graham, 
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the wealthy and dashing daughter of an American steel - 


king. The core of the story describes the attempts made 
to get rid of Pauline, and here a giant chimpanzee, the most 
original and startling character in the book, plays an 
important part. But Pauline finally emerges unscathed 
from her ordeal and is able to marry the fine young 
officer of her uncle’s choice. It is all very impossible. 
But readers who enjoy the “ spicier ’’ kind of novel will 
find Miss Graham to be an — provider of such 
entertainment. 


WESTON OF THE ROYAL NORTH-WEST MOUNTED 
POLICE. By T. Lund. 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 

These stories of the wild North-West differ from most 
literature of the kind in that there are no melodramatic 
improbabilities. Adventure and excitement there are in 
plenty, and Captain Lund has an ample fund of humour. 
But the excitement and humour are never forced. The 
author has himself served with the Canadian Mounted 
Police, and the peculiar distinction of his book lies in the 
natural picture which it offers of life in a rough and ele- 
mental setting. Captain Lund’s characters are thoroughly 
alive; his dialogue is particularly good; and he vitally 
suggests the atmosphere of the Manitoba prairies. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CENONE, ByM.E. Francis. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

(Enone—‘‘ maid of the mountains ’’—a lovely orphan 
child of fourteen, daughter of an English novelist and a 
Welsh peasant girl, is adopted and educated by a famous 
English novelist who, while touring in the Welsh moun- 
tains, is attracted by the girl’s beauty and striking 
personality. Her aunt and uncle are not at all unwilling 
to part with her—for a consideration; and in new and 
cultured surroundings she swiftly develops not only her 
personality but a talent for painting. Her beauty how- 
ever proves too attractive to her elderly guardian, and to 
avoid his unwelcome attentions and a distasteful marriage 
she involves herself in a series of adventures which lead her 
back to her beloved Welsh mountains, and ultimately to 
happiness. A well-told story and one which will have a 
great appeal for lovers of romance. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 2s. 6d. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


The Poet Laureate’s title page is misleading. There is 
only one essay in this little book—‘‘ The Influence of the 
Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama.’’ It is numbered (1) 
as a part of the series, and is therefore potentially collect- 
able. But the point ought to have been made clear other- 
wise than on a detached leaf, which is sure to lose itself. 
The essay itself is interesting but not a very important 
contribution to criticism. It consists mainly of a list of 
things which Mr. Bridges dislikes in Shakespeare: his 
obscenities, his bad jokes, his violations of psychological 
probability—that is what Dr. Bridges thinks such—for 
the purpose of mystifying or exciting his audience. Dr. 
Bridges has a deep contempt for the Elizabethan groundlings 
—‘‘ those wretched beings who can never be forgiven their 
share in preventing the greatest poet and dramatist of the 
world from being the best artist.’’ He holds that ‘‘ Shake- 
speare should not be put into the hands of the young 
without warning that the foolish things in his plays were 
written to please the foolish, the filthy for the filthy and the 
brutal for the brutal.’’ Bowdler Redivivus. The essay 
is written in rather a stilted seventeenth century manner. 
It is printed to exemplify its author’s orthographical 
theories. He employs a special symbol for the long “i” 
sound, of which in ordinary usage there are some sixteen 
varieties of spelling, and another for the “ng.’’ He 
omits the mute final ‘‘e,’’ “‘ where it only suggests wrong 
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THE CRIME IN THE CRYPT 
By Carotyn WELLts. A New Fleming Stone 
Detective Story. Author of ‘‘ Where’s Emily ?” 
etc. 7s. 6d. 
CRIMSON ROSES 
By Grace Livincston Hitt. Author of “ The 
White Flower.” 7s. 6d. 
A delightful romance—so real in its sorrows and joys that it will 
grip everyone. 
FOUND TREASURE 
By Marcia MacponaLp. Author of ‘‘ The Honor 
Girl.” 
A capital story—every bit as satisfying as ‘‘ The Honor Girl.” 
TALES FROM GREEK MY FrHOLOGY 
Retold and Illustrated. By KATHARINE PYLE. 
12 black-and-white illustrations. Square 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 
Grown-ups as well as children will enjoy reading these stories that 


never grow old—that never lose their charm and lure no matter 
how many times they are read. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES, 
FRUITS AND PLANTS 
By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and Revised 
Edition. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
Here are gathered in one compendious volume, alphabeticall 
arranged, the legends of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants of all 
countries and all ages. 
BEAUTY AND HEALTH: A PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK 
By Lots LEEeps, Author of “ Milady Beautiful,” 
“‘ Beauty Arts,” etc. Illustrations by Hilda Kaiji. 
10s. 6d. 
This book deals with so many points, and each so minutely, that 
every woman beauty-seeker will feel that it is speaking directly to 
her and discussing her own individual problems. Diet, weight, 
control, posture, exercise—all determine whether or not a woman 
deserves to be called beautiful. 
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THE CHART-MAKERS 
By Vice-Admiral BOYLE SOMERVILLE, — 
10/6 net 


“ Asa record of naval adventure in time of peace it would be difficult 
to beat Admiral Somerville’s book, and it is written with such grace 
and ease of style that its interesting pages are peculiarly attractive.” 


Daily Mail 
RODS AND AXES 
By AL. CARTHILL. 


15/- net 

Author of *‘ The Lost Dominion,” ‘‘ False Dawn,” etc. 
“The best work which Mr. Carthill has yet produced . . it is an 
earnest and stimulating contribution to contemporary political thought.” = 
Times Literary Supplement 


SOLDIERING IN INDIA, 1764-1787 


15/- net 

Extracts from Journals and Letters left by Lt.-Colonel Allan Macpherson 

and Lt.-Colonel John Macpherson, of the East India Company’s Service. 
Edited by William Charles Macpherson, C.S.L. 


GOLDEN LADS 
By H. M. ANDERSON. 7/6 net 


ss ry most sceenenness and attractive picture of the life and adventures 


ofa young boy . .. Mr. Anderson has done his task well.” —Guardian 
LAWLESS AMERICA 
By Sir MAURICE LOW. 7/6 net 


Author of “ The American People.” 
A searching and scathing exposure of the American judicial system by 
the distinguished journalist and publicist. (In the press) 


UP THE COUNTRY : 


A Tale of the Early Australian Squattocracy. 7/6 net 
An impressive and realistic story of pioneer life in Australia in the 
middle of last century. The squatter’s life is revealed in all its aspects. 


(In the press) 
ROBIN BIDE-A-WEE 
By R. A. ROXBURGH. 7/6 net 


The author tells a thrilling story and brings to the work an apti- 
tude for character-drawing and the creating of atmosphere which convinces 
and charms the reacer. (In the press) 
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pronunciation, printing hav’”’ and “ liv.’”’ Chacun sa 
marotte, but we cannot feel that these pedantries matter 
very much. 


THE FIFTH PESTILENCE TOGETHER WITH THE 
HISTORY OF THE TINKLING CYMBAL AND 
SOUNDING BRASS, —IVAN SEMYONOVITCH 
STRATILATOV. By Alexei Remizov. Translated from 
the Russian with a preface by Alec Brown. 7s. 6d. 
(Wishart.) 

This excellent English rendering of two of the best 
of Remizov’s stories is very welcome. Both in style and 
in the vision of life which they embody they are unique. 
Whether Remizov’s technical originality is always artis- 
tically effective is not quite so certain. Like all Russian 
novelists he is profoundly concerned with human suffering, 
with, to quote Mr. Brown’s words, “ the petty sufferings 
caused by puny desires tangled in webs of mean things— 
sorrows never elevated to the relief of catastrophe; the 
sufferings of desperation in which people are driven to 
seek forgetfulness of the wearying hours of life to which 
they nevertheless cling.’’ Yet the bitterness of a man 
who understands such suffering with an almost demoniacal 
insight is balanced and made disinterested by a genius 
which can transform the mean pains and greeds of life 
into terms of comedy. At times Remizov’s irony, like 
Swift’s, approaches the farcical and an impish laughter 
sounds on the lips of tragedy itself. In ‘‘ The Fifth Pesti- 
lence ’’ he sets an upright but prim and so inhuman lawyer 
in a society that is debased but human, and it is the man 
of detached ideals who wins least from life. But he himself 
takes no sides. He does not provoke sympathy for the 
idealist. His aim is simply to communicate the truth 
of life, and in both these stories he does so with a power 
and penetration that is ecstatic in its realistic reading of 
the interplay of the animal and the human. 


BALLADS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Translated by George 
Borrow. 15s. (Alston Rivers.) 


This volume contains a selection of those translations by 
Borrow, a few of which were published by himself, but 
the bulk remained in manuscript until Professor Herbert 
Wright of Bangor included them, by the owner’s (Mr. 
T. J. Wise) permission, in the definitive edition of 
Borrow’s works published four years ago. This edition is 
bibliographically very unsatisfactory. While the different 
countries of origin are given, there is only very rough 
indication of the periods to which the originals belong ; 
what written or printed text, if any, Borrow used, and 
even with modern ballads the author is not always given. 
For instance the section called here Modern Norwegian or 
Danish, which contains versions of poems by Oehlen- 
schlager, has three poems to which no author’s name is 
given. As voems the versions have little merit—Borrow 
in verse retains too completely the polite, formal literary 
language of English poetry before the romantic movement, 
and he rarely suggests the ardour or simplicity of the true 
ballad. The best versions are perhaps those from the 
Welsh and Romany—in the long romantic poems of 
Scandinavia Borrow is tedious and prosaic. If Professor 
Wright gave more details of the probable origins of these 
versions, it is a great pity that his information has not 
been used in this volume. Mr. Brimley Johnson’s introduc- 
tion is a singularly unilluminating and perfunctory piece 
of work, quite inadequate as a preface to the first popular 
edition of these scattered verses of Borrow’s. He does 
not apparently pretend to have a first-hand acquaintance 
with the sources to which Borrow went, and it is difficult 
to understand why he elected to concern himself with this 
book. As it stands it will not satisfy the Borrovian, the 
lover of poetry or the student of literary origins. 


THE STATESMAN. By Henry Taylor. 


Sir Henry Taylor, who wrote that notable drama, 
“Philip van Artevelde,’’ entered the Civil Service in 
1822 and ten years later, the year of the Reform Act, 
wrote this half ironical essay on “ 


7s. 6d. (Heffer.) 


” 


The Statesman,’’ as a 


kindly sermon of advice to all in the profession of public 
administration, whether legislative or executive. It is 
full of graceful writing, reminding one of Bacon and some- 
times of Bolingbroke; full also of wise information. It 
is in such a sentence as this that are found both qualities : 
“A dignity which has to be contended for is not worth 
a quarrel; for it is of the essence of real dignity to be 
self-sustained and no man’s dignity can be asserted without 
being impaired.” It adds to the value of this book that 
it reveals the standard of public life at the moment when 
the Reform Act of 1832 was the beginning of so many 
changes, which were claimed—without very clear evidence 
—as changes for the better. Professor Laski has written 
a long, learned and polished introduction which is charming 
reading that is full of suggestive thought, even when one 
does not always agree with it. Thus it is only a stretching 
of terms to put Peel and Gladstone among the “ aristocrat ”’ 
statesmen; and some reliable evidence is necessary if 
one is to believe the statement that the second Earl of 
Chatham—the ignominious fool of Walcheren—‘‘ was 
invaluable for the purpose of consultation ”’ in the Cabinet. 
But the whole book, introduction and main text, is de- 
lightful and valuable reading for anyone interested in the 
science and art of governing—or in good literature. 


‘ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. By Lord Halifax. Reprinted 


with several wood engravings by Hester Sainsbury. 21s. 
(Cayme Press.) 


There are certain aspects of contemporary art and 
thought which are not far removed in spirit from the 
temper of the Restoration, and this perhaps is one reason 
why the wood engravings of Miss Hester Sainsbury—a 
modern of the moderns among artists—strike one as 
being not only decorative and amusing in their conception, 
but also extraordinarily appropriate and right for the text 
they illustrate. Further, making due allowance for material 
changes in what we call civilisation, a great deal of the 
advice given by the Lord Marquess of Halifax to his 
daughter (who married the third Earl of Chesterfield and 
became the mother of the more famous fourth Earl) would 
be accepted as sound, sensible and refreshingly unsenti- 
mental by “Miss 1928.’ Altogether this delightfully 
produced reprint of a neglected classic of manners forms 
a gift-book which no daughter should resent, and many 
should welcome with real appreciation. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 
7s. 6d. (London University Press.) 


By A. Porter. 


Mr. A. Porter, lecturer in perspective at the Slade 
School of Art, has written a concise but authoritative hand- 
book on the principles of perspective, elucidating the argu- 
ment of his text with a number of specially prepared 
drawings and diagrams. While possibly too scientific to 
hold the attention of the general reader, his book should 
be helpful to students who aim at acquiring a sound and 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 


WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? By Bruce Barton. 
3s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Mr. Barton brings honesty, sincerity and common sense 
to his discussion of faith, and so he is bound to be con- 
vincing. His two former books had a good reception from 
the religious and the secular press. ‘‘ The Man Nobody 
Knows ”’ was a pen picture of Jesus; ‘“‘ The Book Nobody 
Knows ”’ was a compendium of the Bible. At the close 
of the present volume the author gives us “ The Church 
Nobody Knows.’’ The Church of to-day, he says, 
“becomes reduced to its primary function. It is no 
longer necessary as a social centre; it is no longer an 
intellectual head-quarters. It can be and should be still 
a head-quarters for spiritual inspiration, an oasis of 
reverence, a giver of peace.’’ This book was written in 
order to help those who long to have faith in God, but 
who demand a religion that will stand plain, hard ques- 
tions, one that depends upon reason not emotion, for its 
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stability. The author discusses the work of the Church 
throughout the ages and decides that despite its terrible 
wrongdoings and persecutions, its legacy is good rather 
than evil. He then presents the reader with the choice 
of the various religions of the world and in the chapter 
““ What few simple things can a man believe ?”’ he lays 
the foundation of a faith that we venture to think could 
not be bettered or strengthened. Always the criticism 
is constructive not destructive. 


MEN AND MONSTERS. By Christian Swanljung in colla- 
boration with Lewis Stanton Palen. With portrait and a 
map. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

Mr. Stanton Palen has already astonished readers with 
two ‘“‘ Pimpernels’”’ of the Russian Revolution. He in- 
troduces Christian Swanljung, the ‘‘ seven league Finn,” 
who certainly makes a good third to Professor Ossendowski 
and the “‘ White Devil of the Black Sea.’”’ As a frankly 
hostile record of a White volunteer of Kolchak’s army 
matching his wits against the Reds the present book is 
vivid and engrossing, while as a picture of civil war its 
title is sadly apt. There are fascinating Siberian vignettes 
and fantastic personal adventures, military, humorous 
and _ psychic. 
adventure will make is that the authors should forsake 
travel for fiction. There are twenty-five chapters here 
some Russian Smollett might well turn into novels written 
in the style of Lyeskov against the background of Central 
Asia. Mr. Palen makes no apologies for the “‘ incredible 
passages,”” documents them with fierce industry and 
erudition and promises more. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF HENRY JAMES. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

‘“ The Pilgrimage of Henry James ”’ professes to be neither 
a biography of the distinguished novelist nor a criticism 
of his works, except so far as these novels and essays 
reveal the character of a cosmopolitan. Henry James was 
by nature an American citizen, by inclination a student 
of France and its literature, and by adoption and grace 
a British subject. This informing and valuable volume is 
the record of his search for a continuing city and for a 
spiritual home. In youth he dreamed that this abiding 
city could be met with in Europe; in age he doubted 
whether America was not the true source of his spiritual 
life. In a letter quoted by Mr. Brooks, James remarks : 
“It’s a complex fate being an American, and one of the 
responsibilities it entails is fighting against a superstitious 
valuation of Europe.”’ It is a difficult thing for a novelist 
to cut himself adrift from his own country and yet to 
produce serious work, for in a sense he is the interpretative 
voice of many obscure instincts of his race. James left 
Boston for Paris, only to discover that there too he was 
a stranger and pilgrim in the land. He made the acquain- 
tance of many distinguished Frenchmen, but found they 
were not interested in his writings nor agreeable to his 
taste. He came to London and afterwards established 
himself at Rye, where he produced a series of novels, 
written as it were “‘ in the air,’’ which exhibit and illustrate 
all the difficulties of an uprooted man. During the progress 
of the Great War, James became a naturalised British 
subject, as a gesture of good will and. gratitude to the 
country which had sheltered him for many years. The 
gesture marked also the writer’s life-long repudiation of 
German culture and ideals. But although James accepted 
British nationality, together with the O.M., he never 
succeeded in writing an English novel, for he was really 
not a citizen of any country but of the world. 


WANDERERS, By Mrs. Henry Cust. 
Cape.) 

In a charming and discreet green cover, with a delightful 
paper jacket representing an old map and a lady in poke 
bonnet and crinoline standing on the blue curly waters, 
comes ‘‘ Wanderers,’’ by Mrs. Henry Cust, being episodes 
from the travels of her own grandmother and mother, 
Lady Emmeline Stuart-Wortley and her daughter Victoria 
(1849-1855). Mrs. Cust has very shrewdly and cleverly 
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The one objection the hardened critic of 


How I Sold 359 


Articles and Stories 
By COLIN HEATH 


That a short cut to success as an author does exist I have 
proved by my own experience. Before I took that cut I 
sold none of the articles which I turned out. I knew I had 
it in me to write, and though I considered those early efforts 
good, I was not so conceited as to imagine that they were 
faultless. My trouble was that I had no one to point out 
my defects. 

I realised the futility of going on as I was, and I did the 
obvious thing—looked for a tutor. My choice went to the 
Regent Institute: I took the plunge and enrolled. 

One article which I particularly fancied but about which 
editors had not shared my enthusiasm I sent along to my 
instructor for criticism—I wanted to have my money’s 
worth right away, and I got it! I was shown, for the first 
time, what my faults were, told how to re-write the article 
and received an arresting title for it. More, I was given a list 
of the best markets for the MS. . . . I followed the directions 
and sold the article at once to a London evening paper. 

That was how I started. Ever since, working as a spare- 
time writer only, I have been consistently successful with 
articles and stories—in fact, I have in a few years sold 
359 MSS. 

Most of the credit for my success belongs to the Regent 
Institute. I have worked hard, but my labours would have 
been valueless without the skilful criticism, the helpful 
advice, and the encouraging comment furnished by the 
Institute. Of course I met difficulties, but these I did not 
worry about. The difficulties were just. submitted to the 
“R.1.” and they were difficulties no longer. 

Naturally enough, different friends of mine were curious 
as to the cause of my success. I told them, ‘“ The Regent 
Institute,’’ and advised them to follow my example. In 
consequence, six of my friends enrolled, one after the other: 
Three of them won immiediate success, and a fourth got a 
job in the office of a monthly magazine. The fifth, un- 
fortunately, through ill-health was compelled to give up 
all work. Only the sixth failed to earn her fee while she 
was learning. 

This seems to be a wonderful record. Indeed, I am sure 
no other school for budding writers can equal it. 


LEARN TO WRITE; 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside 
contributors. The supply of brightly-written articles and 
stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices are 
paid for good work. 

The postal tuition given by the Regent Institute will 
show you definitely and practically how to write in the way 
that appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get 
ideas, and where to sell. 

Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s prospectus, 
““How to Succeed as a Writer,” which contains much 
striking information of interest to literary aspirants and 
describes the Regent postal courses, which have enabled 
so many novices to earn while learning. 


* 


Cut this coupon out and post in an 
unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), or write 
a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

(Dept. 93M), 13, Victoria St,, London, S.W.1 
Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ”’—free and post free. 
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blended material from several sources, published and 
unpublished, including family papers from the collections 
of Sir Charles Welby, the Duke of Rutland, and the late 
Lord Stuart of Wortley. She gives us a narrative at once 
artless and thrilling, and characteristic of the eager and 
spirited voyagers. Sir Ronald Storrs in an appreciative 
preface speaks especially of the last journey, where Victoria 
was, alas, to lose her mother on the wild and arduous road 
of the Northern Lebanon, forsaken by the dragoman and 
without help. ‘‘ Out of the formal corrected proofs,” 
writes Sir Ronald, ‘‘ there arise, without conscious evoca- 
tion, all the known and loved sights and lights and scents 
and smells of that infinitely complex and eternally diverting 
triangle contained by Cairo, Calcutta and Constantinople.” 
This is a most entertaining, most rich book, frank and 
delicious. 


DESIGN IN THE THEATRE. Cloth, ros. 6d.; wrappers, 
7s. 6d. (Studio.) 

Never in the history of the theatre probably has so much 
attention been paid to the stage spectacle as there is to-day, 
and consequently there should be a hearty welcome for 
this special number of the Studio which deals with 
what artists are doing to make brighter the scenery and 
costumes of our plays. Over 120 illustrations in colour 
and photogravure are given of drawings by the leading 
English and Continental theatre designers. America is 
also included, and to this wealth of illustration valuable 
texts are added, commentaries by Mr. George Sheringham, 
the well-known decorative artist, and Mr. James Laver, 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and also characteristic 
contributions from Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. Nigel Playfair 
and Mr. Charles B. Cochran. 


THE THEATRE OF EXPERIMENT. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


XPRESSIONISM gains ground in the modern 
theatre, but still lacks definition; none of 
Expressionism’s champions, it would seem, being able 
clearly to express what the thing itself is. Roughly it 
aims at the subjective presentation of character: folk 
seen through their own eyes—that is, through the eyes 
of their emotional nature. Herein its strength ; we all 
know how greatly any story gains by being presented 
through the medium of one character only. Hence too 
a possible weakness: subjective treatment entailing 


the predominance of one character at the expense of the , 


rest (neither the novelist nor the dramatist can be 
subjective all round). So that in this respect Expres- 
sionism argues a return to the old star-system—a system 
good or bad according to taste, but one which has 
certainly been much discredited within living 
memory. 

Two recent samples illustrate this: Elmer Rice’s 
The Adding Machine, staged by the Birmingham 
Repertory Company at the Court Theatre ; and Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape at the Gate. Each of these 
is as frankly a one-man show as anything in Irving’s 
repertoire, the star-parts being shouldered respectively 
by Frank Randell and George Merritt with conspicuous 
success. And although no admirer of the one-man 
drama, I have enjoyed this new variant of it whole- 
heartedly. Besides, one-man-ship is essential if we are 
to experiment in Expressionism at all; and to experi- 
ment in many fields is the right function of such enter- 
prise as that of Sir Barry Jackson and the Gate Theatre 
Salon. 

The two plays make interesting comparison. A very 
fascinating business, this self-revelation of his soul by 
the central character. . . . Of course we have decided 
long ago that soliloquy and asides are bad art; but 
these folk wear their soliloquy with a difference. O’Neill’s 
Stoker thinks aloud, because abstract thought is too 
hard for him; he must materialise his meditations in 
speech, lest he lose himself. Rice’s Adding-clerks, more 
subtly, let their deeper thoughts run on while their 
brain-surface, so to speak, is employed on routine ; 
their utterance of those more secret thoughts is a mere 
convention, by which we may act as eavesdroppers ; the 
author meanwhile distinguishing thought from talk for 


us by a sharp contrast of theme, which leaves us in no 
doubt whether they are thinking or talking. Their 
thoughts are personal to each, their talk deals ex- 
clusively with their common task of arithmetic; so 
that this office-scene is at once the most expressionistic 
and the most striking thing in the play. (Note, by the 
way, that in this scene at least the author compasses 
the very difficult task of presenting ‘wo characters 
subjectively.) The trial-scene runs it close; here the 
Clerk’s actual defence and his accompanying thoughts 
are presented together, in an intelligible confusion. 
Elsewhere the expressionistic treatment seems to break 
down. And indeed the play as a whole suffers from 
inconsistency. We are invited to be sorry for this 
Mr. Zero, this nobody, because his whole life is spent 
in the adding of figures; but we suspect false senti- 
ment here. There are other jobs in the world—even 
in Mr. Zero’s world; if Mr. Zero has remained an 
adding-machine, is it not possibly because he is that 
sort of man, and on the whole is more content with that 
life than another ? Even when Mr. Zero arrives (to his 
surprise) in Heaven, he finds time hang heavy on his 
hands, and is not happy till he migrates to Hell and is 
put in charge of a super-adding-machine, at which he 
may work industriously. Certainly there is some con- 
fusion in this part of the play ; which might have been 
avoided, had the author told us bluntly that Zero is 
one of those who must run in grooves; and that how- 
ever damnable his groove seems to us, for him no other 
method of progression is thinkable. Mr. Rice omits to 
make this clear; with the result that his satire peters 
out in facetiousness. 

The Hairy Ape is an easier play than The Adding 
Machine; less ambitious possibly, but much more 
consistent. Oddly enough Mr. Peter Godfrey, who is 
rapidly making a name for himself among producers, 
missed some of this consistency in staging the play. 
O’Neill shows his brutal stoker in three settings which 
(we are meant to feel) are essentially the same: the 
stokers’ forecastle, with its cramped space and intersect- 
ing lines of steel bunks and stanchions ; the prison, with 
intersecting lines now formed by steel cages ; lastly the 
similar effect of the monkey-house at the Zoo. At 
the Gate Theatre, rightly, the two last-named sets were 
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the same; but the effect of them would have been 
heightened, one thought, if it had been led up to by a 
similar cage-like impression in the forecastle scene. 
Apart from this, the production was excellent. Here 
is another theatre of experiment, staging plays which 
we should be sorry to miss, but which we were otherwise 
not likely to see. Already the Gate has earned good 
playgoers’ gratitude with a number of interesting 
productions, including The Adding Machine itself. 
Plays by O’Neill, by some of the Continental expres- 
sionists and a revival of Gorki’s Lower Depths are in 
its future list. 

Experimenting again, Sir Barry Jackson returns to 
Shakespeare with a modern dress Macbeth. Why 
Macbeth is not quite clear. More suitable victims 
suggest themselves—The Merry Wives pre-eminently ; 
As You Like It; or a public that takes the anti- 
feminist Strindberg to its bosom should welcome The 
Taming of the Shrew ; or if it must be tragedy, Othello. 
To chose Macbeth is to ask for trouble in the form of 
anachronisms ; and though the play starts promisingly, 
it becomes too grotesque to carry conviction as soon 
as the tide of modern warfare sets in. Nor was Eric 
Maturin, one felt, quite the choice for hero. True he 
gave us some glimpses of the neurotic Macbeth ; but of 
Macbeth the poet—the great man gone wrong, the spirit 
too fine for the dirty business in which he finds himself 
embroiled (which is Shakespeare’s essential tragedy)— 


How they advertise their books in America. The 
following is a reproduction of the front page of 
The Publishers’ Weekly, New York: 
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by Margot Asquith (Countess of Oxford and Asquith) 
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writes a novel that has—like its author—the indefinable, amazing stamp 
of Personality. $2.50 
to have secured this novel, and are 
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43 dth Avenue FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


Lady Oxford’s new novel, ‘‘ Octavia”’ will be published in 
this country during the spring by Messrs. Cassell. We 
understand that the arrangements for the publication of 
the book were made by Mr. A. S. Watt, of Messrs. A. P. 
Watt & Son, who are Lady Oxford’s literary agents. 


JonaTHAN CaPE BEDFORD SQUARE 


BARRIE 


A Critical Estimate 
by 
Thomas Moult 


Sir James Barrie stands by himself among living 
authors. Master of two arts, and gaining extra- 
ordinary fame, first as a novelist and then as a 
dramatist, he yet holds a paradoxical position. 
Although he is held in affectionate regard by 
readers and play-goers alike, his genius has con- 
sistently been denied serious appreciation. Mr. 
Moult offers this critical and biographical essay 
as an impartial and comprehensive endeavour to 


explain why. 
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of this, no trace. Even Mary Merrall, who gave the 
outstanding performance, could hope for little more than 
to rescue her own scenes from absurdity. 

But the whole thing was a poor joke at best. And 
if any valid reasons exist for modern-dressing Shake- 
speare, Sir Barry’s publicity writers have not hit on 
them. We are told this production caters for people 
who, till they saw Hamlet in plus-fours, could not 
appreciate that he was.‘.a human being and not a 
philosophical abstraction in a black cloak.” Two com- 
ments on this suggest themselves ; first, that the poet 
has been a pretty- good draw- for three hundred years, 
and will still probably outlast some contemporary 
dramatists ; secondly, that those who stay away from 
him are deterred by the philosophy and poetry rather 
than by the cloak. Poetry asks for thought—which 
debars Shakespeare hopelessly from the Chu Chin Chow 
type of success; conversely the fancy-dress is rather 
a draw. If Sir Barry wants to attract the mentally 
deficient to Shakespeare, he must rewrite him, with all 
the melodrama in and the poetry out ; but retaining the 
fancy-dress in any case. 

And this leads to the other fallacy in the Birming- 
ham argument. Shakespeare himself, we are assured, 
dressed his plays modernly. He did; but he also 
wrote them modernly. Poetry apart, his Greeks or 
Romans or Italians spoke as well as dressed like con- 
temporary Englishmen. Here again the only reason- 
able course is to rewrite the fellow. We may yet come 
to this. 

Meanwhile the fact remains that this business of half 
modernising Shakespeare is essentially a silly business ; 
doing no harm, yet wasteful of the resources at Sir 
Barry’s command, elsewhere used more profitably. 
We are his debtors for The Adding Machine, and still 
more for Back to Methuselah (both experiments too 
hazardous for the normal commercial theatre), as we 
have been his debtors in the past for many fine things, 
from Abraham Lincoln onwards. And although acting 
is too fugitive an art to make comparisons trustworthy, 
I have an impression that Shaw’s “ Metabiological 
Pentateuch ”’ is even better this year than in its original 
production. It gains certainly by being heard in three 
instead of in five sessions. Some day we may even hope 
to hear it in one. Whether in one or five it is a very 
notable achievement, and may be reckoned the bright 
crowning feather in the panache of the Birmingham 
Company. 


Books of the Month. 


From February I5th to March I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this. Number are not included in list.) 


Three further Stevenson issues in the Illustrated Pocket 
Classics (3s. 6d. each; Macmillan) are just to hand— 
CATRIONA, THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE and WEIR 
OF HERMISTON, illustrated by the well-known artists, 
Charles E. Brock, H. M. Brock and E. J. Sullivan. In 
their neat and attractive binding they would make a 
most pleasing and welcome gift. | 


“Take equal quantities of pawkiness and canniness and 
you have the recipe for Scottish humour,’’ says Graham 
Moffat in his collection of droll and characteristic stories, 


THE PAWKY SCOT (Valentine, Dundee). We have been 
inclined to admire the people of the granite city for their 
readiness to tell good stories against themselves, but alas ! 
Mr. Moffat has enlightened us, and the imagined generosity 
is revealed as something much more worthy and typical of 
its source. ‘‘ Canny stories have made this the best 
kenned place on earth. Aberdeen’s a tourist centre now. 
Americans are drovin’ in in their hunners. And it’s a’ 
dune withoot a farthin’ on the rates. Man, it’s grand 
cheep publeecity !’’ The numerous illustrations by Arthur 
Moreland are amusingly quaint and whimsical. 


Still another addition to the ‘‘ Things Seen”’ Library. 
This time it is MADEIRA, by J. E. Hutcheon, F.R.G.S. 
(3s. 6d. ; Seeley, Service), and includes in addition to “‘ The 
Flower Garden of the Atlantic ’’ itself, an alluring pre- 
amble on the background (Portugal) which adds so much 
to the interest both in the historical and picturesque sense. 
The imposing mountain scenery of this delectable island, 
its people, their arts and crafts, habits and festal occasions, 
as well as the luxuriant flora and delights of all kinds, are 
described by one who has fallen a ready victim to its 


magic and who pleasingly conveys her enthusiasm to 
others. . 


The publishers of the Little Guide series have been 
fortunate in persuading Mr. Sisley Huddleston to write 
the one on PARIS (5s.; Methuen), for there is little 
about its architecture, history or life in general that he 
does not know. Then too this compact little volume is 
unique, so far as we know, in that it has all its memorable 
places dealt with in alphabetical order. This convenience, 
together with such a comprehensive survey, not only of 
Paris itself but its immediate environs, and its handy 
size will ensure it a wide sphere of usefulness. 


Once again Mr. Donald Sinderby turns to India at the 
time of the Moplah excitements and in THE PROTAGONISTS 
(7s. 6d.; Murray) gives a very realistic picture of life in 
the officers’ quarters. The quarrels between two officers 
who from the very beginning had taken an instinctive 
dislike to each other, are steadily developed, petty and 
tyrannical on the one hand, puzzled and defensive on the 
other. As a background to this continual struggle there 
is a generous display of local colouring, of brisk action, 
and frequent contact with the Moplahs. The author tells 
a good story well and shows his power by compelling our 
sympathy for the bumptious, arrogant captain who pays 
heavily for all his blustering. 


An unusually gripping story with a strong blending of 
witchery and espionage, is related by a naive and like- 
able Scot, in AT THE HOUSE OF DREE, by GorRDON 
GARDINER (7s. 6d.; Sampson Low). Riddles certainly 
were the order of the day, and Superintendent Catto wit- 
nessed numerous complicated rituals on the part of two 
tough old Indian Thugs, with little idea of the issue or 
meaning. Only admiration and affection for his superior 
officer, Major Elphinstone, persuaded him to see this 
ghastly business through, but between them they made 
some very dexterous moves, and there is something 
masterly in the thoroughness and neatness of the climax. 


The title and the “ jacket ’’ of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
latest novel, THE HOLY KISS (7s. 6d.; Nash & Grayson), 
will go far to prepare the reader for its sensational contents. 
It opens with the capture of Antony Halbert by the Sinn 
Feiners during their attack on the family mansion of the 
Broadbents, when Halbert was instrumental in saving the 
lives of his sweetheart and her people. After the false 
report of his death, Rosamund Broadbent, moved by a 
foolish pity, became the wife of the Rev. Cuthbert Saints- 
bury, a despicable creature under the domination of 
Father Fawcett, an apostle of clerical celibacy. The 
marriage was a shameful failure, and Rosamund’s release 
and restoration to Antony was achieved only through 
murder and suicide. This part of the book is not likely 
to suit all tastes, and it creates the suspicion that the 
propagandist has got the better of the novelist. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
APRIL, 1928. 


From a caricature by RAPHAEL NELSON. JOHN MASEFIELD 
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There is much of sheer charm in YOUNG ROMANCE, 
by Charlotte Apple (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). Through 
the delightful romance which steadily grows between Merry 
Dangerfield and the mysterious, elusive poet, Terence, 
there is a whimsical blending of side interests. The 
crochety uncle and aunt with whom Merry lives, whose 
lives are one succession of nagging and fault-finding, their 
nephew, the bouncing Sir Cyril Bardon, with his copious 
vocabulary, who not only balances them. but adds con- 
siderable gusto to the story, the sauce of local gossip, as 
well as the tragedy which touches Terence so poignantly. 
Misunderstandings: are inevitable, but their love proves 
equal to them, and there is a neatness as well as a keen 
satisfaction in the climax. 


BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


HERBERT JENKINS.—Peter and Veronica. With a Fore- 
word by Sir Robert Baden Powell, Bart. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


ARNOLD.—Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition. John S. 
Smart, D.Lit. 7s. 6d. 

HoGARTH PrEss.—Leisured Women. Viscountess Rhondda 
2s.—Delius. Robert H. Hull. 2s. 

INGPEN & GRANT.—The Papers of an Oxford Man. Ernest 
Dare Lee. 6s. 

Enras Mackay (Stirling).—The Elusive Gael. Dugald 
Coghill. 5s. 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PREss.—Poetry and Govern- 
ment. Robert Seymour Conway. Is. 

METHUEN.—Musical Meanderings. W. J. Turner. 6s. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. VII. F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford. 

Crectt PALMER.—Shakespeare, Jonson and Wilkins as 
Borrowers. Percy Allen. 7s. 6d. 

RipErR.—How to be Happy Tho’ Living. Rev. Walter 
Wynn. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


Puitip ALLAN.—They Return at Evening. H.R. Wakefield. 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Shadow River. Walton Hall Smith.— 
Short Turns. Barry Benefield. 

Biackwoop.—Golden Lads. H. M. Anderson. 

GEOFFREY BreEs.—The Hull of Coins. Jessie Douglas 
Kerruish. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Plough. Naomi Jacob.— 
Congai. Harry Hervey.—The Pagan Lover. Mary 
Blaker. 

JONATHAN CAaPE.—Kay Walters. Roger Burford.— Caval- 
leria Rusticana. Giovanni Verga. 6s. 

CassELLS.—The Crimson Clown Again. Johnston McCulley. 
—The Danger Line. Joan Sutherland. 3s. 6d. 
The Kopper Kettle. Irene Stiles —The Picaroon Does 
Justice. Herman Landon.—Shadows. Will Scott.— 
First Love. Olive Wadsley. 3s. 6d.—Glitter. 
Katharine Brush. 

CHAPMAN & HaLit.—Debonair. G. B. Stern.—Wild, Wild 
Heart. Rosemary Rees.—Trespassers in Paradise. 
Blanche Winder. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Galatea. Margaret Rivers Larminie. 

Star. Hannah Yates. 

Heatu, CrRanton.—The Spanish Dress. Clara Martin.— 
The Turning Wheel. Paul Creswick. 

Joun Hami_ton.—The Yellow Corsair. James W. Bennett. 

HEINEMANN.—The Bellamy Trial. Frances Noyes Hart.— 
Aurelius Smith, Detective. R.T. M. Scott. 3s. 6d.— 
The Mad Carews. Martha Ostenso.—Bread and 
Honey. Madeline Linford. 

Hopper & StouGHTON.—Will-o’-the Wisp. Patricia Went- 
worth.—The Carved Trail. Arthur Preston Hankins. 
—The Far Call. Edison Marshall.—Points West. 
B. M. Bower.—The One Girl in a Million. Louis 
Tracy.—Emerald Trails. Jackson Gregory.—The Man 
Who Laughed. Gerard Fairlie. 

GERALD Howr.—The Lame Duck. Maude G. Pease.— 
Wife to John. Barnaby Brook. 


The new improved 
sections of Baker's 
“ Oxford” Book- 
cases have gained 
such popularity 
that the old sec- 
tional bookcase is 
likely to become a 
thing of the past. 
One of Baker’s new 
sections, with cor- 
nice and base, forms 
a bookcase fit to 
adorn any room. 


ALL the “elas- 


ticity” is retained 

in this improved 

type, and many ad- | 
vantages impossible 

in the old models 

are included. > 


Illustration shows 

Two of the Im- Xf 
proved sections with = 
cornice and base. 

Write to-day for 
Illustrated Cata- 

logue, and learn = 
] more about these j 

Improved Sec- 


tional Bookcases. 


Wm. BAKER & Ltp. 
Library OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


That book you want 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, 
OR: RARE 

Any book announced in THE BOOKMAN supplied on 
day of publication. Foyles can supply any book on any 
conceivable subject, including books now out of print. 
If you will outline your requirements and interests, 
Foyles will be happy to quote for your immediate needs, 
to report fresh accessions to stock, and to search for out- 
of-print or rare books not on the shelves. They will also 
be happy to send you their periodical lists of books on 
the subjects in which you specialise. Books sent on 
approval to any part of the world. You are invited 
to call and browse over the carefully classified stock in 
any of the twenty departments. 

Deferred Payments can be arranged in Great Britain for 
all books—New and Second-hand. 


RARE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The latest Catalogue (Spring, 1928) of this Department 
includes Books for all Book-lovers as well as Collectors— 
Modern First Editions, Modern Presses, Burnsiana, 
Shakespeareana, etc. etc. A copy will be sent (gratis) 
on request ; ask for Catalogue of Dept. 18. 


Crimes which have had far-reaching effects 
on History 

As a writer of historical tales and novels Alexandre 
Dumas stands alone because he is untiring in his efforts 
to unearth the actual facts. 

Being impressed by the important part that great 
crimes have played in the world’s history, he spent years 
in exhaustive research. The results of these investiga- 
tions are to be found in his great work in eight volumes, 
“Celebrated Crimes of History,” the original documents 
being quoted in many cases. Facts hitherto unpublished 
about outstanding historical characters are now revealed. 
This workis not included in any edition of Dumas’s works. 

We offer a number of sets, originally published at £3 3s. 
net, for 30s. complete (in brand new condition), carriage 
paid. Send for one volume on approval for seven days’ 
inspection, quoting offer 40C.C. The book will fascinate you, 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310) 


BAKERS NEW 5 
Seetional Bookcases a 
| 
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Hurst & Biackett.—The Frozen Frontier. 
Liggett.—Lions in the Way. 
Fraudem Bear. Ben Mowshay. 

Hutcuinson.—The Last of the Lovells. Emmeline 
Morrison.—Jungle. Lady Dorothy Mills.—Hate Ship. 
Bruce Graeme.—The Devil’s Dagger. Maurice G. 
Kiddy.—Opal Fire. R. V. C. Bodley.—Paradise 
Court. J. S. Fletcher—The Temple of the Crag. 
Dorothy F. Lane.—Gray Dawn. Albert Payson 
Terhune.—Spoiled. Willan C. Borth.—The House of 
Cain. Arthur W. Upfield. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Blue Pete, Detective. Luke Allan.— 
Mists That Blind. Lewis Cox.—The Tracker Tracked. 
Gordon Furnivall.—The Murder of Paul Rougier. 
Victor Sampson. 

Knopr.—tThe Axe. Sigrid Undset. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Mandeville Club. Kathleen O’Brien.— 
The Golden Hills. Clara Viebig.—The Builder. Flora 
Annie Steel. 

WERNER LauriE.—Potiphar’s Wife. Edgar C. Middle- 
ton.—The Constant Simp. Nell Martin. 

Joun Lonc.—The Path of a Star. Arthur Applin.—No 
Armour. John Dalley.—The Secret of Sheen. John 
Laurence.—Suzy Falls Off. Cecil Barr.—The Pink 
Carnation. Charles T. Mansford.—Love in the Saddle. 
Courtenay Locke.—The Dancing Doll. F. Condon and 
C. L. Edholm. 

Loncmans.—The Professor's Poison. Neil Gordon.— 
Amber and Jade. Aceituha Griffin—Cannon Law. 
T. C. Paynter.—Eilean More. A. A. Davidson. 

ELkKin MatHEews & Marrot.—Young Entry. M. J. Farrell. 

MELROSE.—The Hand of the Waverleys. Mrs. Barré 
Goldie. 


Walter W. 
Hughes Mearns.— 


Richard Baxter. 

(From the portrait now'in Dr.: Williams's library, Gordon Square, London, W.C.) 

From “ Richard Baxter and Margaret Charlton,” by John T. Wilkinson 
(Allen & Unwin). 


METHUEN.—The Patriot. A. E. and H. C. Walter.—Have 
a Heart. Clara Sharpe Hough. 

Mitts & Boon.—The Back Seat Driver. 
Rosman. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Serpents of Pleasure. D. M. Locke. 

RICHARDS PrEss.—Two Faces in Borneo. A. Safroni- 
Middleton. 

RipER.—The Guardian Demons. Warrington Dawson. 

Sampson Low.—Departing Wings. Faith Baldwin.— 
The Red Veil. H. St. John Cooper. ; == 

SELWYN & BLount.—The Island of Atonement. Patrick 
Leyton.—The Fifth God. Harold Kingsley. 


Alice Grant 


SKEFFINGTON.—Nor Shall My Sword Sleep. Stella 
Callaghan. 

STOCKWELL.—Into the Burning Blue. Major G. W. 
Thacker. 


Warp, Locx.—Behind the Ranges. Ottwell Binns.—The 
Rat Trap. William Le Queux.—Light and Shadows. 
Effie A. Rowlands.—Courage of the Outcast. W. H. 
Slater. 

Watts.—The Sacred Fire. Theodore Sydmont. 

WELLS GARDNER.—Abdulla: The Mystery of an Ancient 
Papyrus. William Rainey.—Held to Ransom. V. M. 
Methley. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Baedeker’s Italy. 13s.—Studies in 
Hereditary Ability. W. T. J. Gunn, F.R.Hist.S. 
10s. 6d.—Homer Lane and the Little Commonwealth. 
E. T. Bazeley, M.A. 7s. 6d. 

ERNEST BENN.—Greece. W. R. Miller. 15s. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Tombstone: An Epic of Arizona. Walter 
Noble Burns. tos. 6d. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Genghis Khan. Harold Lamb. 
10s. 6d.—Three Journeys. Viscountess Cave. 15s. 
CAMBRIDGE PrREss.—The Life and Times of Ali Ibn Isa. 
Harold Bowen. 25s.—The English Navy in the 

Revolution of 1688. G. B. Powley. t2s. 6d. 

CaAssELLS.—Romantic London. Ralph Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & HaL_.—Ten—And Out! Alexander Johnston. 
16s. 

FritzE (Stockholm).—A Book About Sweden. 
Asbrink. 

HoGARTH PrREss.—Imperialism and Civilisation. Leonard 
Woolf. 5s. 

GERALD Howr.—Here We Go Round. 
2s. 6d. 

HvuLBERTS.—John Bunyan. John Brown, B.A., D.D. 2ts. 


Gustav 


Evelyn Sharp. 


LoncmMans.—A Final Burning of Boats, etc. Ethel 
Smyth. ros. 6d. 
GEORGE NEWNEs.—Romances of History. H. Greenhough 
Smith. 2s. 

Putnams.—The Board of Trade. Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, G.C.B. 7s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—The Story of Civilisation. Harper Cory. 
3s. 6d. 


SELWYN & BLount.—The Boys’ and Girls’ Book about 
Paris.—The Boys’ and Girls’ Book about Brussels and 


Bruges. Helen M. Turner and Christine Campbell 
Thomson. 2s. 6d. each. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—My Nightmare Journey. Dorothy 
Fox. 7s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Secrets of Profitable Writing. Max 
Crombie. 2s. 

ERNEST BENN.—The Pacific. Lieut-.Col. P. T. Etherton 
and H. Hessell Tiltman. 12s. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHERS.—The Basis of Sensation. 

7s. 6d. 
FaBER & GwyER.—Simplified Cooking and Invalid Diet. 
By a Doctor’s Wife (Moira Meighn). 2s. 6d. 
HuTCHINSON—British Mosquitoes. A. Moore Hogarth. 
3s. 6d.—Free-Lance Fiction. Philip Harrison. 2s. 6d. 
—The Year’s Art, 1928. 8s. 6d. 


E. D. Adrian. 
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Ipswich INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE Soctety.—Through 
Sixty Years. 

LivINGSTONE (Edinburgh).—Mental Disorders. Hubert J. 
Norman. 

LonGMans.—The Structure of an Organic Crystal. Fison 
Memorial Lecture, 1928. Sir William H. Bragg. ts. 6d. 
—The Dream of Gerontius. John Henry Newman. 
7s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—How To Do It. Anthony Armstrong. 3s. 6d. 

Putnams.—The Future of Life. C. E. M. Joad. 6s. 

RICHARDS PREss.—Australian Steamships Past and Present. 
Dickson Gregory. 30s. 

Riper.—tThe Astrological Tarot. Georges Muchery. 15s. 
—Will You Excel? J. J. Pemberton. 1s. 6d.—What 
Dreaming Means To You. Mary Stewart Cutting. 
35. 6d.—Living Secrets. Luma Valdry. 5s. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—Human Migration and the Future. 
J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Sc. 12s. 6d. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.—Parlia- 
ment and the Prayer Book. W. H. Carnegie. Is. 
FIisHER Unwin.—Ask Me Another. Owen Rutter’s 

Question Book. 3s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Four One-Act Plays. St. John G. 
Ervine. 3s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—The Treasure Ship, Rory Aforesaid, The 
Happy War. John Brandane. 6s. 

THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Hovuse.—The Influence of 
Music on History and Morals. Cyril Scott. 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


JoNATHAN CaPpE.—A Poor Man’s House. Stephen Rey- 
nolds.—The Bazaar. Martin Armstrong. 3s. 6d. each. 

ConsTABLE.—The Jews. Hilaire Belloc. 3s. 6d.—What 
Is and What Might Be. Edmond Holmes. 3s. 6d.— 
Spiritual Adventures. Arthur Symons. 3s. 6d.—The 
Garden Party. Katherine Mansfield. (Constable 
Miscellany). 3s. 6d. 

Drent.—Dead Man's Rock.—The Splendid Spur.—Noughts 
and Crosses.—The Astonishing History of Troy Town. 
First 4 volumes in Duchy Edition of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 3s. 6d. each. 

HEINEMANN.—Confessions of a Young Man. George 
Moore.—Smoke. Ivan Turgenev. 3s. 6d. each. 

InGpeEN & Grant.—Collected Poems. Edward Thomas. 6s. 

Joun Lane.—Epithalamion. Edmund Spenser.—The Eve 
of St. Agnes. John Keats. 2s. each. 

Nasu & Grayson.—A Life's Morning. George Gissing. 


7s. 6d. 
OxForD UNIvErsiITY Press.—Dr. Wortle’s School. Anthony 
Trollope.—The Golden Treasury. Francis Turner 


Palgrave. 2s. each. 


POETRY 


Ernest BENN.—The Dead Nightingale. Frank Davey.— 
Theme, with Variations. Richard Church. ts. each. 
HoGARTH PrEss.—Notes for Poems. William Plomer. 5s. 
—Cheiron. R.C. Trevelyan. 4s. 6d. 
ELKIN MATHEWS & Marrot.—Willow and Windfiower. 


Andrew G. C. Gibson. 3s. 6d.—Soundings. C. Stephen- 
son. 

Setwyn & Biount.—A Blind Gipsy. Harold S. Darby. 
3s. Od. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Dent.—The Teaching of the Old Boy. Tom MaclInnes. 


Os. 


NissBet.—tThe Faith for the Faithful. L. J. Baggott. 5s. 


TRANSLATIONS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Conflicts. Stefan Zweig. Translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. 

MetHUEN.—As They Seemed to Me. Ugo Ojetti. Trans- 
lated by Henry Furst. 6s. 


Always it is the 
master touch that 
lifts everyday things 
above the commonplace. 


PERFECTOS 


N°2 
VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
10 10% 20 1/9 
50 fr 43 100% 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and 
iretand ), Ltd. 


Sterilises the Handkerchief Pocket 


N “extra” service which “ Vapex" renders the user 
is that it kills the germs which lurk and multiply in 
the dark corners of the handkerchief pocket. The 
handkerchief is also sterilised and does not cause 


re-infection every time it is used. 
All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 


STABLISHED NOVELIST will advise and introduce a few 
approved literary aspirants to London publishers at 
moderate fees. No verse.—Box 332, Tuk BooKMAN. 


WISS and AUSTRIAN PROVERBS, or of less known 

proverbs other countries, wanted by compiler book 

National Proverbs. Grateful for loan of books or collections.— 
Dr. Champion, Greylands, Bournemouth. 


BIRCHGROVE 


One of the beauty spots cf Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON, Elm Cottage, Birchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


Or the Case Against Birth Control and an Alternative. 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 7/6 net 


Mr. Ludovici attacks the advocates of Birth Control on rational and 
scientific grounds, without any religious or moral bias. He suggests the 
only right solution to the problem of over-population. 


EMDEN 


By PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 
The story of the famous raiding cruiser Emden whose activities at the 


commencement of the war set the world wondering. One of the most 
enthralling and remarkable war records ever penned. 


Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ A book which has real value.” 
Sunday Times : ‘‘ Told with more completeness than ever before.” 


THE JOY OF THE GROUND 


By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Ready Shortly 

A worthy companion to Mrs. Cran’s well-known successes, ‘“‘ The Garden of 

Ignorance,” *‘ The Garden of Experience,” ‘‘ The Story of my Ruin,” etc. 

A book for garden lovers, full of the author’s magic touch of humour and 

pathos, fragrant with all the romance and poetry of an English garden. 


NEW NOVELS AT 7/6 NET 
THE MURDER OF PAUL ROUGIER 


By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON. 


A highly original and entertaining detective novel, telling of a curious 
crime, baffling in its mystery. A clever plot. 


THE TRACKER TRACKED 
By GORDON FURNIVALL. 
An absorbing mystery tale, gripping from beginning to end. 


MISTS THAT BLIND 
By LEWIS COX. 


A novel of common sense, seasoned with no little daring. 


THE MAN ON DECK 
By D. KIRKLAND. 


The story of a conflict between passion and duty. A lovable novel which 
will repay the reader. 


WINDYRIDGE REVISITED 
By W. RILEY. 


Back to the Yorkshire moors made famous by the original ‘‘ Windyridge.” 


BLUE PETE: DETECTIVE 
By LUKE ALLAN. 


Blue Pete was one of the smartest detective ‘‘ guys ’’ you could meet. 
Morning Post : ‘‘ A capital yarn.” 


BAHADUR KHAN, WARRIOR 
By “ AFGHAN.” 


A Pathan love story, full of adventure. 
East Anglian Daily Times ; “‘ Packed with thrills.” 


THE SURREY WOOD MYSTERY 
By JOHN ARNOLD. Second Edition. 


A fine mystery story by the author of ‘‘ Murder!” 
Morning Advertiser ; ‘‘ Breathlessly interesting.” 
Western Mail : “ It is difficult to put the book aside.” 


SANNIE 
By ELDER IVERACH. 


A tale of love, adventure and romance in a South African setting. 
Notts Journal ; ** Capital story.” 


THE COMPULSORY WIFE 
By JOHN GLYDER. 


Provokes laughter from beginning to end. John Glyder is a great new 
discovery. 

Western Mai :* Riotously funny . . . irresistibly comic.” 

Times ; ‘‘ The fun waxes fast.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., York Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


Outstanding Holiday Novels 
7/6 net 


TALES _OF_ ADVENTURE 
BEN BOLT 


CAPTAIN LUCIFER 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 


MAN ALONE 


RALPH DURAND 


SERVANTS OF THE KING 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


THE FIRM HAND 


OTTWELL BINNS 


BEHIND THE RANGES 


John Haslette VAHEY 


THE MONEY BARONS 


TALES OF MYSTERY 
LESLIE CHARTERIS 


THE WHITE RIDER 


WM. LE QUEUX 


THE RAT TRAP 


W. H. SLATER 


COURAGE OF THE OUTCAST — 


ROMANTIC TALES 
KATHARINE TYNAN 


CASTLE PERILOUS 


PAUL TRENT 


CELIA’S CAREER 


EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 


HIGH STREET 


CARLTON DAWE 


AFTER MANY DAYS 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


NANCY TREVANION’S LEGACY 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD. 


THE BOOKMAN 


ILLUSTRATED 


CHIEFLY EAST.* 


From earliest times, I suppose, few things have stirred 
the blood of man like tales of adventure and strange 
journeyings; in cave-dwelling days, the exploits of the 
hunter and his quests in search of, or in chase of, food must 
have set the fellows of his tribe gibbering their primitive 
language in amazement and determining at the back of 
their simple minds to go one better as soon as opportunity 
should come their way. And 
go one better some of them 
did; hence the spread of cul- 
ture and, in due course, of 
civilisation. Even in this epoch 
of law and order, when most 
of us are respectable because 
we can’t help it, and others 
out of a mistaken sense of 
altruism, there remain, thank 
God, a few men able, and 
indeed anxious, to set us an 
example in breaking bounds. 

A curse upon the social con- 
ventionality which frowns at 
vagrancy and restlessness; a 
curse upon our laziness which 
counts the first step dear at 
the price. A curse upon the 
complacence with which we sit 
in an arm-chair and read books 
of travel and dream a little 
hungrily over the adventurous 
parts we should play and the 
fine figures we should cut if only 
we had the chance. 

For Chance is not as elusive 
as she is sometimes made out to 
be. She came to Mr. Seabrook 
in the “‘ sort of coffee house ”’ 
he ran at Greenwich Village, 
in the wide stretches of U.S.A. ; 
to Colonel Etherton when he 
joined the army; to Mr. 
Garstin when he met an editor. 
The credit due to them is that 
they recognised and welcomed 
her; and that with them the 
first step was not too costly. 

And so Mr. Seabrook (accom- 
panied by his wife) went to the 
Arabs of Arabia—the Druses From Unknown Somerset 
and the Bedouins and the By Donsid Maxwell 
Whirling Dervishes and the (Bodley Head). 
Yezidee Devil-Worshippers and 
the rest of them—became a Moslem, shared their ways 
of living and thinking, was initiated into some of their 
rites, kept his ears and eyes open for essentials, and finally 
returned to make one of the most vivid and fascinating 
volumes it has been my good fortune to read. My only 
hope is that he will take a second journey and write a 
second volume ; for I feel certain that his sequel would, 
unlike many sequels, be as good as his first effort. It 
will be very hard luck both on Mr. Seabrook and on his 
publishers if the volume before me does not become a best 
seller in its class. 

Different but no less valuable is Colonel Etherton’s record 
of his adventures in five continents. All over the world 

* “ Adventures in Arabia.”” By W. B. Seabrook. 12s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—‘‘ Adventures in Five Continents.’’ By Lt.-Col. 
P. T. Etherton. 18s. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Dragon and the 
Lotus.” By Crosbie Garstin. 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The 


Life and Times of Ali Ibn ’Isa.”” By Harold Bowen. 25s. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


SPRING SUPPLEMENT. 


he has travelled officially or to satisfy his own restlessness, 
trekked sometimes over routes never before undertaken, 
fought tigers and crocodiles, Boers and Germans, met a 
good proportion of the world’s great men, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the lot. If his writing has not quite the magic of 
Mr. Seabrook’s, it is nevertheless vivid (with a queer kind 
of casual and off-hand vividness) and unfailingly attractive 
as the revelation of a sterling character telling a rattling 
good yarn. 
In Mr. Crosbie Garstin we 
- are introduced to the traveller 
? with a very definite purpose. 
Mr. Garstin, as I have said, 
met an editor, with whom he 
lunched at the Ritz. 

“Will you go to Annam for 
me ?”’ queried the editor over 
coffee. 

And Mr. Garstin, knowing 
well that a request from such 
a source is really a demand, 
packed his traps and went. 

It is almost inevitable, there- 
fore, that an editorial ghost 
should to some extent haunt 
Mr. Garstin’s book. Mr. Garstin 
is “bright” in the popular 
magazine sense—that is to say, 
he is consistently cheerful and 
breezy and determined at all 
costs to carry his readers with 
least possible trouble to them- 
selves. Which is not to say 
that he is less informative than 

rill . either Mr. Seabrook or Colonel 
Etherton; he does, in fact, 
a Ik cram between his covers a lot 
of information about a little 
known part of the world; but 
at the suggestion of “ stunt ”’ 
I regret to acknowledge that 
the mercury in me sank low. 
I hope I have not been unfair 
to Mr. Garstin; I record only 
my personal impression; and 
what is one reviewer among 
Mr. Garstin’s many ? 

At the other end of the scale 
comes Mr. Bowen’s history of 
the Good Vizier, ’Ali Ibn ‘Isa, 

THE CHEAP, who lived in the tenth century. 

Frome. No suspicion of stunt “ bright- 

ness” here. It isa closely woven 

narrative, fully documented, 

each page bristling with gorgeous names (Zinj al-Muwaffaq, 
for instance, or Al-Khaqdni) and with little accents and 
diacritical marks that look like the pricks of daggers upon 
the words. The general reader may, at first glance perhaps, 
be tempted to lay the book aside as dull; yet here is the 
Orient, not as seen through the eyes of Western travellers, 
but as constructed from the writings of its own people by 
a scholar steeped in Oriental lore. The contrast is inter- 
esting—it is the contrast, to put it crudely, between the 
spirit of Chu Chin Chow and the spirit of the Arabian 
Nights. Personally I confess to enjoying both—as long 
as they pretend to be nothing other than what they are. 
Messrs. Seabrook, Etherton and Garstin are Westerners 
writing primarily of themselves and only secondarily of the 
East ; Mr. Bowen is a Westerner forgetting himself and his 
origin in the story and atmosphere of his sole subject, an 
Oriental statesman. If their travels and adventures make 
good, entertaining and occasionally thrilling reading, he, 
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sitting in his study chair, 
makes reading sounder, more 
genuinely illuminating and, in 
a different manner, no _ less 
thrilling. 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


A NOMAD IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 


By BEN ASSHER. 
12s. 6d. (Holden.) 


These ‘“‘ pen pictures by a 
sojourner in the New World ”’ 
differ from most contemporary 
books dealing with America. 
Mr. Assher is not among our 
lecturing /ittévateurs who, after 
a six weeks’ tour of some of 
the leading United States or 
Canadian cities, return to tell 
us all about the “ trend,” 
social, political and religious, of 
the world across the Atlantic. 
Taking advantage of the new 
“tourist cabin’”’ fares, Mr. 
Assher went to North America 
as a holiday maker, and it is 
as a holiday-maker, more con- 
cerned with scenic effects and with personal impres- 
sions than with sociology, that he writes. His wander- 
ings extended over a wide range of territory—from 
Alaska to Cuba, and from New York to San Francisco. 
He traversed unbeaten as well as beaten tracks, and 
his simple, vivid, breezy descriptions not only make 
delightful reading but give us, we feel, a more intimate 
and accurate idea of modern America than many more 
pretentious studies. There are numerous excellent 
photographs. 


Adventures in Five 
Continents 


(Hutchinson). 


From A Nomad in North America 
By Ben Assher 
(Holden). 


By Lieut.-Co’onel P. T. Etherton 
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UNKNOWN 
SOMERSET. 


By DonaLtp MAXWELL. 
15s. (Bodley Head.) 


The ‘‘ Unknown”’ series, 
with which Mr. Maxwell has 
been so closely connected, has 
become almost a paradox in 
that it is very well known for 
its sustained attractiveness, 
though it closely adheres to its 
original intention and _ treats 
mainly of the places that one 
would look in vain for in the 
ordinary guide-book. Mr. Max- 
well is happy in possessing two 
mediums for expressing and 
handing on the beauty he sees 
in his unmethodical wanderings. 
Once more pen and _ pencil 
have been exceeding busy, with 
the happiest results, for while 
confessing little previous know- 
ledge of the county, the author 
has caught many delightful 
glimpses of coy, secluded 
villages and wayside delights. 
His task must get more and 
more difficult as the motor 
toast-rack pursues its relentless 
invasion, but he is always well 
ahead of these, and his historical incursions, accompanied by 
light-hearted, chatty appreciations, reveal the rewards that 
are still left for those who take the trouble to seek. Twenty- 
four illustrations in colour and a lavish profusion in mono- 
chrome and line help to make it a volume of sheer delight. 


A VIEW OF THE 
“ PaNCH MAHAL” AT 
FaTEHPUR SiKRI. 


THE PLOUGH. 


By Naomi Jacos. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Another study of adolescence ; of a nice boy, Patrick 
Eltham, who left 
school to become, 
by his own choice, 
a gentleman farmer; 
and of the three 
women who had a 
great influence on 
his young life. 
First there was his 
infatuation for 
Eleanor Decateur, 
an actress; much 
too much a woman 
of the world for any- 
one so simple and 
unsophisticated as 
Pat. It was really 
calf love, though 
Pat would have 
been very angry 
with anyone who 
hed taken that view 
of what at the 
moment was a 
grand passion. 
Then he became the 
victim of a heart- 
less little ‘‘ vamp,”’ 
Pam, who kept him 
dangling for as 
long as it suited her 
and then married 
someone else. It 


CLOISTERS AT NASSAU. 
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was partly reaction from 
that disillusionment that 
made Pat, lonely on _ his 
farm, embark on a rather 
sordid sort of affair with a 
married woman—a sort of 
give - a.nd -take- be- honest- 
with-each-other relation- 
ship, which was only ended 
after an unpleasant scene 
in which the lady revealed 
her real character. In the 
end Pat is left mending 
his own self-respect and 
his opinion of the other 
sex, through his friendship 
with Muriel, a woman es 
decent as the others were 
rotten. Miss Jacob has a 
sense of character and can 
tell a story; but it is a 
pity that she makes her 
story so uncomfortable to 
read with her excessive use 
of the three-dot method of 
punctuation. On some of 
her pages the dots almost 
outnumber the words. 


CASTLE 
PERILOUS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


None but a real dog-lover 
could have written this 
charming story through 
which run three distinct 
appeals. 


From Adventures in Arabia 
By W. B. Seabrook 


(Harrap). 


THE OLDEST AND 
YOUNGEST WARRIORS 
OF THE BEN! SAKHR. 


See page 75. 


To put the humans first, there is the strange 


predicament of Maurice Greville, suffering from the effects 
of a serious war wound, virtually kidnapped by Christine 
Dundas, his old schoolmistress, and dominated entirely 
by her to appease her fierce and thwarted maternal 


hunger. 


(Cobden-Sanderson). 


From Sport and Travel in the Highlands of Tibet 
By Sir Henry Haden and César Cosso 


The second appeal is the thoroughly wholesome 
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and delightful atmosphere 
which surrounds Juliette, 
and when she and_ her 
friends realise the plight of 
Maurice and throw all their 
weight into an attempt to 
rescue him, the story 
develops into an exciting 
adventure, yet with a 
strange thrill when the full 
tragedy of it is realised. 
Intertwining it all comes 
the dog interest which 
chiefly centres round 
Juliette’s aunt, Mrs. 
Chaworth, a delightful 
modern St. Francis of 
Beauport, though not en- 
tirely, for Cinders, Janie, 
Sauce and others are all 
important creatures. Mrs. 
Tynan has blended her 
three interests with rare 
dexterity and charm. 


THE TRACKER 
TRACKED. 
By GORDON FURNIVALL, 
7s. 6d. (Jenkins.) 

A novel murder mystery 
this, in which the reader has 
the privilege of witnessing 
the murder in the second 
chapter, yet for many 
chapters is unable to guess 
who did it. It was unfor- 
tunate that Doctor Long 
bore such an astonishing 


resemblance to the great detective, Rooke, and was 
consequently involved in the affair, yet he rather enjoyed 
it—until it began to be suspected that he had actually 


committed the crime. 


Had he ? 


Well, Mr. Furnivall has 


a new way of unravelling his plot, and in other ways too 
his story scores points for originality. 


THe Gate or LHASA. 
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THE STORY OF FLORENCE. 


By Epmunp G. GARDNER. New edition. 5s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Do you know the Medieval Towns series, issued by 
Messrs. Dent in clean and palest grey and gold? If not, 
you should pursue the matter ; for this is one of the most 
delectable sets of travel books, cunningly and artistically 
printed and illustrated. Mr. Gardner’s “ Story of Flor- 
ence ’’ is already widely known, but now we have a new and 
revised edition (the eleventh). The learned author has 
rewritten the sections dealing with the museums and 
galleries to correspond with recent rearrangements, and has 
to some extent revised the history. He refers those inter- 
ested to some recent books on the subject, and this list is 
uncommonly helpful, though short. Literary skill, wide 
knowledge, a true sense of the wonder and greatness of 
Florence, inform this most helpful book. There is a fine 
map at the end of the book ; besides a delightful facsimile 
of an old plan of Florence in the time of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 


WANDERINGS IN MEDIEVAL 
LONDON. 


By CHARLES PENDRILL. 
Unwin.) 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. (Allen & 

Mr. Charles Pendrill has made a special study of London 
life in the Middle Ages, and two of the best books on that 
subject are his ‘‘ London Life in the Fourteenth Century ”’ 
and this new volume of his which, as its title indicates, 
takes you all about the City, telling you the history of 


From Wanderings in Medieval 


ndon 
By Charles Pendrill 
(Allen & Unwin). 


A MEDIEVAL SCRIPTURAL 
PaGeanrt. 
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THe Patazzo 


By Edmund G. Gardner VECCHIO. 


(Dent). 


the streets, the special trades to which they 
were given over in medizval times, the shrewd, 
severely practical rules by which those trades 
were governed, reviving forgotten citizens and 
restoring them to their places in this or that 
street, or in this or that market, and recreating 
intimately from letters, diaries and other con- 
temporary records the life and character of the 
period. It makes fascinating reading, this recon- 
struction of ancient London and its manner of 
living. Among its most picturesque chapters 
are those dealing with Queenhithe, with the Fleet 
River, Walbrook, the great selds or warehouses 
of London, and the Mansion House, or the church- 
yard and market that stood there long before 
the Mansion House supplanted them. It is 
excellently illustrated with a score of old prints. 


DRIFTING TO DESTRUCTION. 
By SypNnEy G. ATTWELL. 3s. 6d. (Henry Walker.) 


Here is a first-rate adventure story with South 
Africa and its stormy native problem as a setting. 
Mr. Attwell worked with natives for nearly twenty 
years, and his story is a prediction of what may 
happen if ‘‘ the present policy of the South African 
whites is not radically altered.’’ But it must not 
be assumed his book is propaganda ; it is merely 
a story based on his knowledge of prevailing con- 
ditions, with Jack Blagstock, the ranger, as central 
figure—a rough, likeable fellow who hates injustice 
but has a natural inclination to defend the whites 
against the blacks, and sees hope for South Africa’s 
future if the matter is dealt with reasonably. His 
love affair with Beryl and the mysterious coming 
and going of the plucky little poacher add colour 
to a yarn full of vitality. 
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A DAWDLE IN LOMBARDY 
AND VENICE. 


By InGiis SHELDON-WILLIAMs, 10s, 6d. (Black.) 


This dawdler is a garrulous but amusing guide to some 
parts of Italy not yet very familiar to—or with—the 
tourist. Apparently he went to Venice on a bicycle ; by 
a round-about route which took him to Turin and 
Mantua and Padua and Cremona and other places many 
of us long to see—especially while suffering the rigours 
of an English spring. Dawdling along he saw the real 
Italy and the real Italians, as they are seldom seen by 
the tourist with a circular ticket. Anyone who has 
discovered the Italian in his native café will delight in 
the dawdler’s description of one of those emotional 
scenes which at first may make the visitor think he has 
dropped into the middle of a vendetta: 

““ You would be impressed—wouldn’t you—couldn’t help it 

—to see a man in Lyons’ Corner House get up in the lunch 
hour and strike an attitude, holding up the gangway of 
waitresses, and deliver, by the sound ofit, a flood of really high- 
class oratory and declamation, because he has been served with 
a hard-boiled @uf a la coque when he has wanted a soft one. 
. .. And everyone listens attentively including the staff. 
Nobody says anything, and when it is all over everyone goes 
on again with what he was doing where he left off.” 
Yes, a delightful book; but one that may also be, to 
some of us hungry for another glimpse of Italy, for a touch 
of that Italian sun, a vastly disturbing chronicle of an 
enviable pilgrimage. 


CONCERNING THE BIBLE. 


By Conrap A. SKINNER. 5s. (Sampson Low.) Bahl 
This is the story of how the Bible came into being ; the — A 
beginnings from which it grew, how and why, as it From A Dawdle in Lombardy Pavia : Covereo Brioce 
developed, certain books of it were discarded; of ant Venice OVER THE TICINO. 
y Inglis Sheldon- Williams 
the various translations into English that preceded our (A. & C. Black). 


present Revised Version, and the writings from 
which they were made. Mr. Skinner throws 
further light on the evolution of the Bible by 
giving an admirably concise outline of Jewish 
and early Christian history; and closes with a 
very able and penetrating study of the modern 
attitude toward the claim that the revelations of 
the Old and New Testaments are inspired. One 
of the most impartial and useful books we have 
read on this great subject, and one of the most 
interesting. 


LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Selected, translated and annotated by G. G. 
CoutrTon. Illustrated. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge 
Press.) 

In 1910 Mr. Coulton published his “‘ Medieval 
Garner’ in one very large volume. In this he 
had collected and arranged a vast variety of 
extracts drawn from contemporary chronicles 
(translating most of them out of six different lan- 
guages), to reveal in the most intimate and vivid 

‘fashion the life and thought of the Middle Ages 
as awhole. These extracts range from descrip- 
tions of battles and pageants fo homely incidents 
of everyday experience; from tales of saints to 
tales of sinners ; from records of miracles, of magic 
and superstition to proverbs and humorous or 
moral anecdotes. Mr. Coulton has now revised 
this big book, this veritable treasure-house of 
medieval lore, has made additions to it, and it is 
now being reissued in four volumes, of which 
“‘ Life in the Middle Ages,’’ dealing mainly with the 
religion, folk-lore and superstition of the period, 


| 
| 


From Life in the Middle A F 
By G.G.C Age (From Viollet-la-Due's Dict. is the first. It is a unique anthology that students 
(Cambridge University Press). de l’Architecture.) of history will find invaluable. 
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From Warped in the Making 
By H. Ashton Wolfe 
(Hurst & Blackett). 


BLUNDELL’S: 
A Short History of a Famous West Country School. 


By F. J. SNELL. With illustrations. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 
The first chapter of this book is devoted to as clear a 
biography as can be obtained of Peter Blundell, the sober, 
thrifty cloth merchant of Tiverton who, born in 1520, 
avoided storms during stormy reigns, and, dying in 1601, 
founded the grammar school for poor boys and others 
(‘‘ foreigners ’’ he terms those who were not of Tiverton) 
which still lives and does its work and takes its place 
among public schools as Blundell’s.”” ‘Though I am 
not myself a scholar,’’ he was fond of quoting, ‘I will 
be the means of making more scholars than any scholar 
in England.’’ The school had its vicissitudes, and 
many 2@ young heart—and body—must have been sore 


in those 
days when 
masters stocd 
aloof from 
boys, and 
boys 2dmin- 
istered crude 
and inhuman 
tests and 
laws to the 
younger of 
their kind. 
Feuds_ there 
were, indeed, 
between 
boarders and 
day boys 
which had et 
length such 
far-reaching 
effect that 
Tiverton set 
itself to assert 
its rights for 
“ poor boys ”’ 
and Bhun- 
dell’s tottered 
towards its 
downfall, 
and when 
the new head master arrived to take his post at 
the cleansed Blundell’s he found just seventeen boys 
to control instead of 2 hundred and fifty. Common sense 
however saved Blundell’s from an imminent annihilation, 
and, recovering comparatively quickly after its severe lesscn, 
it has gone forward common-sensibly and whole-heartedly 
ever since. To read this volume is to learn not only the 
long history of Peter Blundell’s school, but of the manncrs 
and customs of early times and of many a distinguished ard 
interesting name connected with the old foundation. We 
always like to remember that R. D. Blackmore was a 
Blundellian, as wes also Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


THE GRIM OLD CONCIERGERIE, WHERE 
PRISONERS ARE IMPRISONED WHEN ABOUT 
TO BE TRIED. 


’ That Temple cracked Blackmore, his fag, on the head with 


a brass-headed hammer rather regularly was always a more 
amusing recollection to Temple than to Blackmore. Mr. 
Snell has given us 2 very <.ttractive record. 


From Blundell’s 
By F. J. Snell 
(Hutchinson). 


Ovo BLUNDELL’S, AS IT IS NOW 
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FLIGHTS 
INTO 
ANTI- 
QUITY. 


By ARTHUR 
WEIGALL. 
With 18 
illustrations. 
18s. net. 
(Hutchin- 
son.) 


In this 
volume Mr. 
Weigall, the 
well - known 
Egyptologist, 
has essayed 
to widen 
“the range 
of the gene- 
ral reader's 
travels in the 
huge field of 


Antiquity ” 
by a series 
of thirty 
1 and 
From Flights Into Antiquity Pompell: THE Houst OF THE Batcony— 
entertaining By Arthur Weigall RECONSTRUCTED. 
sketches of (Hutchinson). 


ancient per- 

sons and events. Naturally Egypt figures 
largely, but the bill of fare is ample and varied : 
The Queen of Sheba, A Little Scandal about 
Julius Cesar, The Result of Smacking Queen 
Boadicea, The Real Moses, King Arthur 2nd his 
Round Table, Pliny’s Country Houses, The 
Disaster at Herculaneum and more than twenty 
others. The style is uniformly light and con- 
versational, and Mr. Weigall in his praiseworthy 
efforts to make his characters vital does not 
allow himself to be hampered by old-fashioned 
ideas about the dignity of history. He has no 
use for pedestals, and whether it be Julius Cesar, 
or the Queen of Sheba, or the elder Pliny, Mr. 
Weigall deals faithfully and very candidly with 
them. The book is well illustrated, and the type 
is a joy. 


JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 
An Autobiographical Memoir. 


Edited by G. W. and L. A. Jonnson. 5s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


This is a third and enlarged edition of a 
work that appeared nearly twenty years ago, 
and it has been enriched by some new portraits 
and the publication, for the first time, of a 
selection of Mrs. Butler’s correspondence with 
the late Mr. G. W. Johnson, one of the original 
joint editors. It is just close on sixty years ago 
since Josephine Butler launched her great cam- 
paign against the Contagious Diseases Act, and 
the practical and world-wide results of her work 
are impressively recorded in a new and very 
interesting appendix. The memoir, woven to- 
gether from the written work and speeches of 
Mrs. Butler herself, will always retain its im- 
portance for the social historians of the last 
century. In itself it is a simple and striking 


i -mi . From On the Trail of the Veiled T A HOUSE AND STREET IN 
record of courageous and single-minded en By Dagaid Campbell, + 
(Seeley, Service). 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


By ApDOLPH VENTURI. 
31s. 6d. (Warne.) 


This handsome volume con- 
tains two hundred and 
ninety-six large reproductions 
after works by Michael 
Angelo: the student will find 
especially useful the plates 
which give in enlarged form 
details from the frescoes in 
the Sistine chapel, frescoes so 
difficult to see in their original 
setting that reproductions are 
needed for their proper appre- 
ciation. We wish that, in 
illustrating such an amazing 
work as the Rondamin Preta, 
it had been possible to give 
more than one photograph so 
as to show the statue from 
more than one angle. This 
has been done with more 
familiar sculptures, and is 
extremely helpful. The long 
introduction, biographical and 
critical, by Signor Venturi, is 
an admirable piece of work, 
and is done into good English 
by Miss Joan Redfern. To-day 
it seems absurd to us that 
there should ever have been 
any comparison between 
Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
The greater genius of Michael Angelo seems so evident 
that it is as well to remember that our grandfathers 
found nothing odd in the comparison. Two very different 
men first began to insist in England on Michael Angelo’s 
supremacy—Sir Joshua Reynolds and William Blake. 
There is no reason to suppose Reynolds insincere in 
his homage. For us Michael Angelo must remain, even 
more than Leonardo, the greatest of all Italian artists ; he 
had graver 
difficulties 
to contend 
with than 
any other 
artist, and 
his mul- 
titudinous 
activities 
made all his 
difficulties 
even harder. 
Architect, 
sculptor, en- 
gineer, poet, 
painter, he 
remains a 
marvel so 
great that 
many men 
have uncon- 
sciously or 
consciously 
tried to be- 
little what 
they cannot 
understand . 
It is easier, 
confronted 
with some 
stupendous 
masterpiece, 
to chip a bit 


(Seeley, Service). 


From Schiggi-Schiggi 
By Fritz Strauss 
(Hutchinson). 


From Things Seen in Madeira 
By J. E. Hutcheon, F.R.G.S. 


off and then say it is incom- 
‘) plete than to try to appreciate 
the work as whole. That is 
what too many have done~ 
with this greatest of the 
Italians. Signor Venturi’s 
essay is a timely corrective 
of such impertinence. 


SCHIGGI-SCHIGGI. 


By Fritz STRAuss. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

This is not merely a story 
of travel, but of great and 
extraordinary and sometimes 
terrible adventure. The hero 
is Leo Parcus, a native of 
Munich, whose thirst for ad- 
venture took him, after the 
close of the Great War, into 
South America. To the horror 
of friends and officials, he set 
out with horse and mules and 
a faithful native servant into 
the heart of Bolivia in search 
of Indios bravos, greatly feared 
cannibal tribes. A very short 
distance from Riberalta, the 
two had literally to hack a 
way for themselves and the 
mules through primeval 
forests, and not only this, but 
the forest was largely under 
water. Their labours and sufferings were terrible, but their 
indomitable courage and persistence enabled them to do 
“the impossible.’”” Leo lost a valuable friend when the 
Mosso was killed by alligators. He struggled on alone and 
quite suddenly he came upon the savage native tribe. He 
flung himself into the group round the fire; nothing 
untoward happened, and after a few days the savages 
seemed to accept his presence among them. The chief 
gave him a 
beautiful 
girl, Schiggi- 
Schiggi, as 
wife, with 
whom he 
finally es- 
caped to 
civilisation. 
He accom- 
panied the 
men on their 
bow and 
arrow hunt- 
ing expedi- 
tions, joined 
in the tribal 
orgies and 
witnessed, 
willy - nilly, 
their canni- 
bal feasts. 
Their lan- 
guage, he 
says, re- 
sembles the 
chattering 
of apes. It 
is a strange 
history that 
is told by 
Leo’s friend. 


FUNCHAL Bay, 
LOOKING WEST. 
(Photo: Perestrelo, Funchal.) 


THE BATTLE-GROUND. 
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DECORATIVE ART, 1928. 


Edited by C. GEorFREY HOLME and 
SHIRLEY B. WAINWRIGHT. 7s. 6d. 
(Studio.) 


The possibilities of combining attrac- 
tiveness, originality and practicability 
are far from being exploited yet, but 
that there is vigorous activity and steady 


From Paris Porte Saint-Denis. 
By Sisley Huddleston See page 70. 
(Methuen). 

achievement in a ship’s cat. Eventually the Seeadler was wrecked off a 

this direction is South Sea island from which the adventurous captain and 

to be clearly crew managed to escape. The history of Captain Miiller of 

seen in “ Dec- the Emden we all know, but here is another German war 

orative Art.” hero for us with, we are told, a story as dramatic and a 

Houses, large record as sporting. Anyway this is a breezy, jolly, dare- 

and small, city, devil kind of a yarn Mr. Thomas recounts for our admira- 

suburban and tion and wonder—just as the Count told it to him. Von 

country, fromall .Luckner came of a famous military family, was a pretty 

different aspects, trial at home and ran away to sea aged thirteen! On 

architecture, the way to becoming a German officer and figuring in the 

From The Sea THE DINGY STREET WHere ‘{Urnishing and battle of Jutland, he was a Salvation Army worker, a tent 
Devil Count Lucuner, as “PuHe- decoration, nat- pegger for the fakirs, a boxer, a beachcomber and a Mexican 

By Lowell Thomas LAX LEUDIGE,” THE BURLY rally take up a soldier. He disarms criticism, this good-humoured giant, 

(Heinemann). SAILOR, HAD HIS CAREER AS Sess h ith his d ti t 
A BAR KEEPER. ge share. wi is dramatic gestures. 


Furniture is dealt with 
separately, and later 
come some very 
attractive examples in 
glass, pottery, metal 
work, and a_ miscel- 
laneous section, includ- 
ing numerous forms of 
attractive adornment. 
The book is a veritable 
picture gallery, exam- 
ples having been taken 
from a choice as 
catholic 2s it is charm- 
ing, ranging from 
Berlin, Paris and 
Vienna to some of our 
own decided attain- 
ments at Welwyn 
Garden City and many 
other places. 


-THE SEA DEVIL. 


By THomas. 
10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The Sea Devil is 
Count Felix von Luck- 
ner, a German sailor 
who ran _ the British 
blockade in 1917 in a 
sailing vessel and inflic- 
ted a million pounds 


worth of loss on allied 
shipping without ever ‘Fyom Decorative Art, 1928 Court,” WIMBLEDON. 
taking the life of even (Studio). (Architect : Edgar Ranger.) an 
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POETICAL SKETCHES BY 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 
With an Essay on Blake’s Metric by Jack Linpsay. 9s. 
(Scholartis Press.) 

Since Blake’s ‘‘ Poetical Sketches’’ have been com- 
paratively neglected as a separate publication, this well 
printed and spacious edition is the more welcome. It is 
rendered the more attractive and valuable by Mr. Jack 
Lindsay’s vital essay on Blake’s metric. Prosodists are for 
the most part such depressing people because they are not 
poets. As Mr. Lindsay 
remarks, while it is 


from widely differing stages of civilisation and diversity 
of race, ranging from the Queen of Sheba to the Empress 
Zauditu, the present ruler of Abyssinia, from the women 
rulers of India, China and Japan to those of Hawaii and 
South Sea Islands and numerous others. In each case is 
given an interesting outline of their life, with its varying 
difficulties and problems, of their high courage and the 
heights to which they have risen in their administrative 
ability. Lady Glover has certainly brought together a 
remarkable gallery of women who have laid the seal of 
success on the history of female jurisdiction. 


necessary to learn 
metrical terms and 
how to apply them, in 
the end it is the per- 
sonal ear that alone 
matters, and not only 
the ear but the sensi- 
bility behind the ear 
which responds to the 
fluctuations of mood 
and excitement which 
the rhythm reflects. 
In this capacity Mr. 
Lindsay is notably 
endowed. He appre- 
hends not only the 
verbal but the sensa- 
tional and_ spiritual 
pulse in poetry, and 
his exposition of how 
Blake subdued a regu- 
lar accentual rhythm 
to the needs of his own 
emotional rhythm, and 
in the process restored 
to English poetry a 
rhythmic sensibility 
which had been want- 
ing since the Eliza- 
bethans, is convincing. 
He does not altogether 
escape the dangers of 
the rhapsodic method 
to which he is alive. 
For to appraise finely 
the counterpoint of 
subjective rhythm and 
quantitative scansion 
requires as close an 
attention to the 
primary as to the 
secondary beat, and 
this he is apt to evade 
in his enjoyment of 
subjective interpreta- 


DREAMS FADE. 


By GODFREY WINN. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


This is a study of 
an adolescent school- 
boy, but Michael 
Deering is not at all 
the ordinary school- 
boy of fiction. It 
might have been better 
for him and for his 
parents, to say nothing 
of the reader, if he had 
been a little more 
ready to conform to 
tradition. As it is 
one cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Winn, in 
trying to show us a 
sensitive, misunder- 
stood boy, has 
managed to 
Michael something of 
prig. 
ambition on leaving 
school is to become 
a novelist ; and at the 
end we leave him 
taking the first step 
to that ambition by 
way of a stool in a 
publisher's office. He 
does not achieve even 
that first step without 
@ great deal of opposi- 
tion from his parents 
who, in Michael’s view, 
will not try to under- 
stand him. His 
mother anyway is 
rather a trying sort of 
person; of the sort 
who is always looking 


tion. But he shows 
clearly both how Blake 
broke through the 
deadening syllabic monotony which the Augustan age 
derived from Milton, and how also, either through lazy 
impatience or stormy violence, his efforts to achieve freed 
senses and fluid forms brought him at times into the lap of 
the very thing which he was trying to escape. 


GREAT QUEENS. 
16s. 


From Great Queens 
By Lady Glover 
(Hutchinson). 


By Lapy GLOVER. (Hutchinson.) 


Lady Glover’s book, which unfortunately she did not 
live to see in print, is, broadly speaking, a vindication of 
women against the assertion that they have never accom- 
plished anything really great in any branch of the world’s 
work. To sustain her contention the author, setting aside 
the Western world as too familiar, has taken examples 


H.H. THE MAHARANEE OF CoocH BeHarR. 
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for slights and griev- 
ances, and finds plenty 
in Michael’s preoccu- 
pation with his career 
and his friends, especially his girl friend Olive. 


BULBULLA. 
By Joun Eyton. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

Mr. Eyton knows his India so well that with a few words 
he can bring it before us in unforgettable pictures. This 
is a story of pursuit and capture in the jungle. The story 
of an Eurasian boy who runs away into the wilds with an 
old native, Kullu, and gets on the track of the outlaw, 
Bhagat. The mystery and savage beauty of the Indian 
jungle are all about the reader as he follows the boy’s 
adventures, and the book has a fullness of atmosphere 
akin to ‘‘ Galleon’s Reach.’’ Something quite out of the 
common, written with a brevity and depth of understand- 
ing which make it notable. 
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HIGH HAZARD. 
By RosBert Watson. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

The Lady Rathlin, victualled for an Arctic trip, set sail 
with a curiously mixed crew. Though not licensed to 
carry passengers, she had overcome that difficulty by allot- 
ting some nominal post to would-be travellers. Among 
the latter were Eric Gilchrist, on his way to taking up 
duty as manager of the White Whale Post ; Coralie Stock- 
ton, a millionaire’s daughter, and several friends who were 
taking a pleasure cruise. All went normally for a time, 
but utter disaster overcame them in the ice-fields, and 
Eric, Coralie and Della (the captain’s daughter) were soon 


From The Romance of the Atom M. Curie, 
By Benjamin Harrow The discoverer 
(Hamilton). of Radium, 


the sole occupants of an ice-bound ship. The gripping 
sense of desolation and helplessness was bravely fought, 
and for a time life was liveable on an island to which they 
had drifted during the summer months, but Della lost her 
life in helping Eric, and he and Coralie were married 
before they drifted back to civilisation at long last. It 
is a colourful story of high hazard. 


GRAY DAWN. 
By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
This is no novel with a sentimental ending, but a 
series of incidents in the life of a giant silver-grey 
collie, the one survivor in a litter of nine, the other 
eight being born in, and perishing in, a cold and stormy 
night of exposure. Gray Dawn made up in size and 
strength for the loss of his eight brothers and sisters, 
and these ten chapters tell of his life and adventures. 
He is a noble, loving and lovable creature, and Mr. 
Terhune, dog-lover that he is, can read a dog as clearly 
as most persons can read a book. Many another dog- 
epic stands to his credit, but it would be hard to outdo 
this record of dog-wisdom, loyalty and courage. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL DAYS 
OF A FRENCH BOY. 
Letters from MAURICE DE PANGE. 6s. 6d. (Bodley Head). 
These letters, written by a French boy while at school 
in England, reveal a singularly charming personality, and 
fill the reader with regret that the writer's life should have 
ended last year after a short span of fifteen years. Ina 
prefatory note André Maurois says: ‘I feel sure that 


From The English School Days 
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Viscountess GREY 
OF FALLODEN, 

whose book, “‘ The White Wallet,” is about to be published 

by Messrs. Dent. It is a ee of delightful things 

in literature, including a number of passages by Lady 

Grey herseif. This portrait is reproduced in the book, 

which is decorated by designs by Lady Grey's son, 

Mr. Stephen Tennant. 

many English schoolboys will read these letters with 
pleasure; they will show them that one can belong to 
two different nations and yet feel in the same way, with 
dignity and simplicity. By these qualities Maurice de 
Pange, faithful to the traditions of his family, will prove 
himself to have been, in spite of the cruel shortness of his 
life, a good Ambassador of France to England.’ The 
letters are full of the things that interest a normal school- 
boy, yet over and above these the letters contain just 
those little touches which bring out strongly the unique 
qualities of Maurice de Pange. A few short letters at the 
end of the book, from various people with whom Maurice 
came in contact, prove how greatly he was loved and what 
an inspiration they found his friendship. As one of his 


Maurice DE PANGE, 
of a French Boy (Woolwich, July 3rd, 1925.) 


(Bodley Head). 
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friends so finely expresses the general feeling about him : 
“TI am sure in his few years he did more to awake the 
heavenly vision than most people in a full three-score years 
and ten.” It is a book that will be surely appreciated 
by all who read it. 


MANY CITIES. 


By Hivaire BeEttoc. With drawings by Epmonp L. 
WarrRE. 21s. (Constable.) 


If Mr. Belloc had told of 
nothing else in this book of 
many cities we should have 
been grateful to him for two 
things—for showing us with 
his pen the beautiful town of 
Cherchell, which was once 
Cesarea, with ‘‘ that marriage 
of trees with salt water,’’ those 
lovely ruins of the aqueduct, 
the groves, the harbour, the 
single column against the sea, 
and all the charm of this greet 
city of the past. And then— 
Spires, “‘ an oasis of repose and 
quiet delight.’’ The man who 
can tell of quiet roads to-day 
is a benefactor. The one 
great street of the place is 


lt is remarkable that the 
and content.’’ Cherchell in onl ve 
Africa, Spires in Germ 5 i 
@ J It is r ab 
one may travel one must be Ba e l 
glad of this book ; if one may : > -- allowed his friends to 
not travel one must be glad of odes im i 
this book. And for the latter Pay ; 
ing some of the more. 
reader the very best has been a ae ; intimate passages of the 
done in including the exquisite ; Te “Breviate.” But it 
of Mr. Warre. remains in its abbreviated 
ere are Over sixty of them, ~ & ) form a very charming 
and we could not spare a j ine Puri idyll hibiti 
charm of each spot is so Fe 
‘ 2. st. For “ sui 
delicately placed upon the Ihe te 
sees fas ] 
the air." They are triumphs & 


of reproduction. 


RICHARD BAXTER From Many Cities. 
AND MARGARET ” (Constable). 
CHARLTON. | 
By Joun T. Wirkinson, M.A., B.D. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 


To most readers William Baxter is known only as the 
massive theologian and eloquent preacher who was one 
of the supreme figures of the Puritan movement in the 
England of the seventeenth century. There was however 
another and more human side to his character, and Mr. 
Wilkinson has rendered good service to Baxter’s memory 
by reminding us of it. Romance entered into the famous 
divine’s life with his marriage to Margaret Charlton, a 
Puritan lady, belonging to an ancient Shropshire family. 
Baxter was forty-seven and she was twenty-six when they 
were united in 1662. Margaret Charlton was born in 1636 


at Apley Castle, half a mile from Wellington and within 
sight of the Wrekin. 


The Charltons, 2.ccording to Leland 


Aix-La-CHAPELLE : THE FisH 
MARKET AND CATHEDRAL. 
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the antiquary, were “one of the chiefest families in 
the county.’’ Margaret's father however died while 
she was a child and, owing to events associated with 


the Civil War, she went some years later to live 
with her mother at Kidderminster, where Baxter was 
ministering to his ‘‘dear flock,” and where his 
preaching was being sought each Sabbath by the 
crowds who thronged the parish church of St. Mary’s. 
Baxter's unremitting 
pastoral labours brought 
him into contact with almost 
every family in the town, 
end thus it was that he 
met the lady whose 
virtues and graces are here 
Ae celebrated for the most 
‘part in his own words. 
a Mr. Wilkinson contributes a 
‘it delightful introduction. 

¢ ig But the major portion of 
the book is occupied by a 
reprint of Baxter’s own 
“ Breviate of the Life of 
Margaret Baxter,’’ written, 
“in melting grief,” six 

y. = weeks after the death 
of “this dear companion 

of near nineteen years.” 


than suitableness of age, 
education and _ wealth.” 
Mr. Wilkinson has_ supplied 
useful appendices and 
notes, and there are 
some excellent portraits. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Joun Brown, M.D. 3s. (Lippincott.) 

All who become acquainted with Rab are very soon 
his firm friends and admirers, for they cannot resist this 
faithful mastiff who ‘‘ was as mighty in his own line as 
Julius Cesar or the Duke of Wellington,’ with his ‘‘ deep, 
inevitable eye ’’ and look “‘ as of thunder asleep.’”’ The 
sadness of the story is mitigated by its haunting beauty 
and tenderness, but it is a moving spectacle to watch the 
devoted trio—Rab, with his master and mistress, James 
and Ailie, on their visit to the hospital, which proved 
Ailie’s last journey. Each succeeding generation will but 
add to the number of Rab’s devoted friends. 


GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL. 


By Francois RABELAIS. 


A new edition. {2 2s. 
Hamilton.) 


(John 


Rabelais is too often treated in this country as a classic 
who may be taken for granted, a great humorist whose 
humour may be accepted on the strength of tradition. 
“Gargantuan’’ appetite, ‘‘ Rabelaisian’’ laughter—the 
phrases are used by persons who adopt the epithets on trust 
who have never read a line of ‘‘ Gargantua and Pantagruel.” 
Yet Urquhart translated Rabelais and others have followed 
Urquhart’s example ; he has never since the middle of the 
seventeenth century been out of the reach of English readers. 
But perhaps Rabelais, like Boccaccio, needs to be studied in 
an edition de luxe,; the sort of edition you can prop up 
against the side of your arm-chair and browse over at leisure. 
If so, here is a new edition hailing from France which is just 
the thing wanted. A scholarly and yet brightly written 
Life of Rabelais, for which Henri Bazot is responsible, 
serves as preface. It is illustrated by more than five 
hundred vignettes supplied by Joseph Hémard, an artist 
who catches, the rollicking, ribald spirit of his author. Print 
and paper are good, as of course they ought to be in a 
volume costing two guineas. The only strange thing about 
the book, which as published by John Hamilton may be 
said to have everything handsome about it, is that the 
name of the English translator is not given. 


ISADORA DUNCAN, 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT. 


By SEWELL STOKEs. 6s. (Brentanos.) 


It is a melancholy portrait that Mr. Stokes gives us ofa 
woman who had lost looks, and reputation, and means. 
The writer is out to be perfectly frank ; having no patience 
with humbugs and with people who only like to look at the 
pleasant side. At the very beginning he fortifies us for what 


is to come by a remembrance of his final vision of the lost 


From Forgotten Crimes 
By J. W. Poynter 
(Selwyn & Blount). 


A VERY CURIOUS CASE. 
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From The Dragon and the Lotus 
By Crosbie Garstin 
(Heinemann). 


“LOLLED AGAINST 
EACH OTHER AND 
SLUMBERED.” 


See page 7s. 


lady. ‘‘ I was watching Isadora for the last time,” he 
reflects, ‘‘ as she walked up the dirty steps of Nice station ; 
a familiar figure, natty in a brown fur coat that badly split 
adown the back; waddling slightly as she walked.” 
Staying at an hotel where she could not possibly hope to pay 
her bill, wistful, sad, abandoned, reckless, the great dancer 
was left with but a few young men to admire her. For 
them one evening she danced, and old and slovenly and 
tired as she was, her magic was unabated. Then “ her 
largeness, with everything else about her, disappeared. 
In its place was a spiritual vitality that defied the body it 
animated.’’ The general public did not understand into 
what misery and loneliness the world’s favourite had fallen, 
the once lovely and slender spirit of grace. Mr. Stokes 
deserves praise for his scrupulously faithful and unpre- 
judiced outline ; but it is all desperately sad. 


THE ROLLICKING CHRONICLES OF 
TOUCHARD-LAFOSSE—ACCORDING 


THE CARDINAL. 


12s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


Some of the bright biographers of to-day are apt to take 
liberties with their subjects; but none treat them with 
greater freedom than did the author of these rollicking 
chronicles of the times of Louis XII and his next three 
successors. They were, like the novels of Dumas—and 
both authors used much of the same material—fiction 
founded on fact, on famous figures whom Touchard- 
Lafosse found in his researches among the memoirs and 
other records of the period. So that Richelieu and Bucking- 
ham and Anne of Austria and Marie de Medicis, and many 
other famous people are here made to walk and talk and 
plot and intrigue and talk more freely than they ever did 
in the history book. These chronicles, wordy and artificial 
as they now seem, are worth reading for the sidelights 
they throw on history. Richelieu here particularly becomcs 
a very real figure as he schemes and plots against Anne of 
Austria and the ill-fated Buckingham. Whether Anne or 
the jealous Louis ever talked quite as they are made to 
talk by the chronicler is perhaps open to question; but 
their conversation is no more stilted than that often put 
into the mouths of historical characters by the novelists 
of to-day. 
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THE SCOTS 
MERCAT “CROSS.” 
By 
BLACK. 2s. 6d. 
(Glasgow : Hodge.) 

Mr. Black does not 
profess to have done more 
than indicate paths of 
research into the history 
and meaning of the Stand- 
ing Crosses of Scotland, 
so closely related to the 
Perrons of Belgium and 
similar monuments’ in 
other parts of Europe. 
There is no doubt that 
they had diverse origins 
and purposes—‘‘ Some 
were grave memorials or 
boundary stones, but the 
great majority were, in all 
probability, stones of rallying, of justice . . . or other 
communal purpose.’’ It is an interesting subject, and Mr. 
Black has spared no pains in gathering the evidence of many 
authoritative writers (making due allowance for conjecture 
and miscalculation) as to their sources and uses. This and 
the author’s own careful notes and descriptions supply an 
illuminating record of these links with centuries long past. 
Photographs of a number of the principal Crosses are 
included. 


GEORGE 


From The Scots Mercat ‘‘ Cross ’’ 
(Glasgow : Hodge). 


JARNEGAN. 
By Jim Tutty. 7s. 6d.  (Brentanos.) 
A cinema novel in more senses than one.  Des- 


cribed as a picture 
of “ the real Hollywood,” 
its very style, rush of 
highly coloured incidents 
and excess of violent 
verbiage suggest the 
screen on almost every 
page. The atmosphere 
is unpleasant, but it 
would be unjust to deny 
its force, colour and grip. 
The story deals with 
Jarnegan, ex convict and 
tramp, who becomes 
convincingly enough a 
famous moving picture 
director. The perfect he- 
man with a magnificent 
vocabulary, Jarnegan 
punches his way from 
the first chapter (where 
he kills a_ blackleg), 
through jail, casual jobs, 
wanderings, numerous 
love intrigues, to the 
studios of Hollywood, 
best and pictur- 
esque of very mixed 
company. The descrip- 
tion of the film world, 
its personalities 
and technique, lends 
much incidental in- 
terest to the tale. It 
is all very readable, but 


a 


Mr. Tully must take 
up his’ pen again and 
describe the other and 
more solid Hollywood From Glasgow and the Clyde 


By G. W. Dodgson Bowman 


absent here. (Geoffrey Bles). 
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| THE 
SEVEN 
BLACK 
CHESSMEN. 


By HUNTINGDON. 
7s. 6d. 
(Gerald Howe.) 


This 
story 
attention 


unusual detective 
deserves the 
of all readers 
who demand good 
run for the _ criminals 
and thrills and_ success 
for the amateur investi- 
gator. The investigator 
in this case is Horton 
Forbes, a near relation 
in spirit to Sherlock Holmes, but without a _ too 
monotonous family likeness. Kent, the narrator, alas 
is at times as obtuse as dear Watson. Professor 
Cheney, a benevolent scientist, is found dead in his 
car near the Welsh border. He has been skilfully 
murdered. To appreciate how skilfully .-and_ why, 
no reader will grudge following the twenty-five chapters 


GIFFORD, HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


wherein episode surpasses episode in tension and 
action: secret rooms, a_ secret society, death rays, 
kidnappings, finally culminating drama, justice and 


a happy ending. The chess cipher which gives the 
book its title veils mysteries worth unravelling in the 
company of Eorton Forbes. The story, the details 
and characterisation are well conveyed, and the secret 
well kept until the close. 


GLASGOW AND 
THE CLYDE. 

By W. DopGson BowMan. 

5s. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

The story of Glasgow 
and the Clyde is an 
intermingling of exceed- 
ing loveliness with a 
far-reaching industry and 
influence in the realm of 
commerce. No great port 
has a more _ picturesque 
approach, while the Clyde 
unfolds beauty on beauty 
as it winds its busy and 
important way. Scottish 
history too has stamped 
a vivid imprint here, 
and in this direction as 
well as its time-honoured 
institutions, its provosts 
and guilds, its university, 
its inventors and scientists, 
etc., Mr. Bowman has 
given a fascinating and 
informative survey. 
Chapters are also devoted 
to ‘‘ The Reformation,” 
“The Covenanters,’’ 
““The Rebellion in ‘45,” 
as well as ‘‘ The Clipper 
Ships.” Those who 
would appreciate what 
Glasgow means not only 
to Scotland, but to the 
world beyond, would 
do well to possess them- 
selves of this excellent 
and very readable book. 


THe COLLEGE. 
(T. & R. Annan & Sons.) 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF MARY 
QUEEN OF 
SCOTS. 


By A. H. Mirar, 
LL.D. ts. 6d. 
(Dundee : Valentine.) 


This poignant story 


of one of the most tragic 
figures in history is the 
last complete work from 
the pen of the late Dr. 
Millar of Dundee. The 
size and scope of the 
book do not allow of a 
detailed history, but the 
author has taken various 
episodes, in Mary’s 
chequered career, and 
presented them as inti- 
mate glimpses, full of 
colour, and all the force 
of romance, allegiance, 


By A. H. Millar, LL.D 
(Dundee: Valentine). 


trickery and stratagem with which this storm-tossed queen 
was surrounded. Numerous pictures in photogravure of 
the scenes so intimately connected with the story and its 
Stewart tartan jacket add still further to its attractiveness. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By M. Davis. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


By Doris M. STENTON. 


NAPOLEON. 


By C. R. CLEARE. 

2s. 6d. each. 

(Junior History Series : 
Putnams.) 

Here is history made 
readable through bio- 
graphy; and three famous 
people made more like flesh 
and blood figures than they 
are apt to appear in the 
school history book. 

Joan of Arc, perhaps 
because she was lately 
brought to life on the stage, 
is the most interesting of 
the trio. -Her story here is 
preceded by a brief but 
lucid account of the state 
of affairs in France when 
she first heard her ‘‘ voices” 
telling her to go and help 
the Dauphin to drive out 
the English; and gave to 
“him, and to France, a devo- 
tion that was ill requited. 

Whatever the present- 
day psychologist or psycho- 
analyst may read _ into 
Joan’s visions, there is 
something pitifully simple 
about a_ contemporary 
account of the way she 
accepted what she believed 
to be a divine mission. 
When Jean de Metz, one of 
her faithful followers, asked 


From Joan of Arc 
By Orlidge Davis 
(Puinams). 


From The Romance of Mary Queen of Scots 
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and the burning faggots at Rouen. 


her what was her object 
and why she was deter- 
mined to have audience 
of the king, she told 
him: 

. Beiore the com- 
ing of mid-Lent I must be 
with the king, even if I 
wear out my legs up to 
my knees.’ She added: 
‘ I will do this because my 
Lord wills it.’ ‘I asked 
her,’ said Jean de Metz, 
“who was her Lord?’ 
She answered, ‘ It is God.’ 
‘Then,’ said Jean, ‘I 
pledged my faith to Joan, 
touching her hand, and I 
promised her—God aiding 
—that I would conduct 
her to the king. I then 
asked when she would 
start. ‘Better to-day 
than. to-morrow, and 
better to-morrow than 
later,’ she said.” 


EvINBURGH CASTLE. 


We know where 
Joan’s devotion took 
her at last : to the stake 
The story has been 


often told; but this present account of her martyrdom 
is vivid enough to make us newly ashamed of England’s 
share in the death of the Maid of Orleans. 

Joan’s recent appearance on the stage may have made 
some of us brush up our knowledge of her period; but 
when you go back as far as William the Conqueror it is 
probable that most school children could shame the grown- 
ups in their knowledge of the man whose life, as Mrs. 
Stenton says, “‘ probably made more difference to English 
history than that of any other king.” 


RHEIMS CATHEDRAL. 


William here seems a 
much more human figure 
than as we remember him 
in the history book.; less 
of a tyrant, once he had 
conquered Harold at 
Hastings and established 
himself .at Westminster, 
than might have been 
expected of a foreign 
invader of the time. 

It is interesting to specu- 
late what might have 
happened if Harold Har- 
drada from Norway, the 
other invader of the two 
who descended on Eng- 
land, north and south, at 
the same time, had been 
victorious. Harold of 
England, in defeating him, 
rid the country of a Nor- 
wegian menace; and if one 
invader had to be vic- 
torious, it was better that 
William should be the con- 
queror. The day Willam 
landed at Pevensey was 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant turning-point in the 
history of this country ; 
and what consequences 
followed in the train of the 
Norman invader are clearly 
shown in this interesting 
little book. 

It would seem that there 
could hardly be room for 
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Léon PELTZER 


another book—even a little one—about Napoleon, whose 
biographies probably outnumber those of any other figure 
of history. But this clear and comprehensive summary of 
his ambitions, his triumphs and his downfall, and of the 
changes he made in the map of Europe, will be very 
welcome to those who want to brush up their knowledge 
of the man and the period. 

A tremendous amount of history is concentrated in this 
little but well balanced book; but the author never loses 
sight of the human interest of his subject, and he adds 
another vivid portrait to the long Napoleonic gallery. 
The retreat from Moscow particularly, with all its horrors, 
makes one of the most interesting pages in this study of 
a man of great ambitions who, like all the over-ambitious, 
at last overreached himself. 


THE PROTECTION 
OF 


MINORITIES. 
By L. P. Marr. 8s. 6d. (Christopher.) 


There have always been, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
points out in his introduction to this book, minorities in 


From The ae of Professor Webster 
y George Dilnot 
(Geoffrey Bles). 


AT THE TIME OF THE CRIME. 


THis TIME PROFESSOR WEBSTER WAS 
READY FOR DocTorR PARKMAN. 
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Europe; but it is 
only since the war 
and the formation 
of the League of 
Nations that the 
minority problems 
of the new peoples 
have become such 
acute and frequent 
matters of discus- 
sion. It is difficult 
for the man in the 
street to realise how 
serious the minority 
problem is, for in- 
stance, in Poland, 
with its very mixed 
population of 
Ruthenians, 
Lithuanians, Ger- 
mans, White 
Russians and Jews. 
This book, a record 
of cases that have come before the League of Nations, 
will show how complicated are the minority problems in 
Czecho-Slovakia, in the Balkan States and in other 
countries reshaped by the war; and how difficult is the 
task of the League in pacifying and reconciling warring 
elements. The author evidently has a very thorough 
knowledge of her subject; a knowledge that makes her 
take a sympathetic but fair view of the feelings of the 
minorities. 


Léon PELTZER 
IN HIS OLD AGE. 


LATTER DAY RURAL 


ENGLAND. 
By S. L. Bensusan. 8s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 
Mr. Bensusan undertook an agricultural tour round 


England recently, and tried to find out what was wrong and 
what was right in existing conditions. He held prolonged 
conversations with all.types of men on the land, with tenant 
farmers who realised that their struggling landlords could 
not help them ; with smallholders, struggling hard to keep 
going, and with tired wives, who worked hard all the time. 
Even if one knew nothing of Mr. Bensusan’s admirable career 
as a writer, one would soon fall captive to the charm and 
honesty with which these pages are penned. .And the 
conclusions are deeply in- 
teresting and of high value. 
Protection is ‘‘no go.’’ The 
next conclusion come to by 
this impartial and wise 
observer is that agriculture 
can do very well without 
it; and that the farmer’s 
market is at his door, and 
that he must learn more 
about co-operation. Mr. 
Bensusan, though not a 
Liberal, is convinced that 
the Liberal programme is 
the soundest. Labour 
knows little of the country- 
side, the Conservative’s 
motto must needs be 
““festina lente.” Mr. 
Bensusan perceives a 
changed attitude towards 
poultry-keeping all over 
the country. The growing 
of sugar beet crops up more 
than once in the book; 
and is spoken of with a 
cautious hopefulness. 
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THE TURNING 
WHEEL. 


By Paut CREsWICK. 


7s. 6d. 
(Heath, Cranton.) 


Mr. Paul Creswick 
has evidently been 
reading Rider Haggard; 
for he whisks his every- 
day lovers into a ‘ 
strange unreal world. 

John Kent, the hero, 

works in a dye factory 

which his soul loathes. 

He has been unjustly 

suspected of dishonesty 

and has been relegated ee 
to a low position. He i 
loves a sweet girl (very Ps ps 
cleverly sketched 
throughout all her wild 
adventures in a strange wd 
city) but there is little 
chance of his being able 


\ 


to scrape up enough 
money to wed his 

Mercy. Then comes a From Look Upon the Prisoner 
strange accident. The 

dye works explode. In 


the terrific confusion Kent is able to grope his way through 
the vile smell of gas to the room where Mercy works. 
Half stunned, clinging to one another, they fall down a 
chasm in a night of sudden darkness, and they find them- 
selves splashing in water. At length they float towards a 
small yacht and struggle on board. This yacht is carried 
swiftly on the current ; soon they are out to sea, these two 
alone on board! ’Tis a brave beginning, and the develop- 
ment has all the mystery and unexpectedness of a Haggard 
tale. 


ON ANCIENT WAYS: 


A WINTER 
JOURNEY. 


By Lapy Sysit LuBpock. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Here is a singularly alluring 
book of travels written by a 
pen dipped in poetry. To Lady 
Sybil all Eastern sights and 
sounds were very vivid. At 
Kesseir, bent on seeing her first 
coral reef, she writes of paddling: 
““ We stepped only too frequently 
on pointed coral sprays and 
sharp toothed shells, and had 
our toes tangled in unfamiliar 
weeds and touched by tropic 
fish. It was fascinating—this 
groping through warm seas for 
their treasure of delicate beauty ; 
and I cannot easily explain how 
clear it was that everything we 
saw and touched was Eastern, 
not European in origin—the soft 
scents, the faint airs. ...” 
The winter journey included a 
visit to Jerusalem at Easter and 
the description of the crowds 
attending the ceremony of the 
Holy Fire gives a most living 
and marvellous idea of that 
curious service—the wooden 
shelves high up loaded with 
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Mary BLANDY WITH HER DYING FATHER. 
See page 5¢. 


watchful families, the swarming hordes of Copts, Syricas, 
Greeks, Armenians, guarded by English soldiers below. 
The vignette also of the stiff, fair young English cleric at 
the ceremony of the Washing of Feet is unforgettable. A 
clever and attractive diary ; most modishly bound in blue. 


AMONG THE ALPS WITH BRADFORD. 


With illustrations. 6s. 


By WASHBURN. 
(Putnams.) 


We have in our time read 
many mountaineering records, 
but for sheer precocity, 
climber’s-wisdom, danger, pru- 
dence, courage and enthusiasm 
we have not met anything to 
equal this sixteen-year-old boy’s 
account of the climbing achieved 
by himself and his brother 
among the main Alpine peaks. 
Mr. Bradford Washburn (we 
had almost written ‘‘ Master’’) 
is an American, and undoubtedly 
a born mountaineer. He has 
conquered not only Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn, 
but has done many of the 
difficult Aiguilles of Chamonix. 
The numerous illustrations, from 
photographs, cause one to 
shudder by the very sight of 
them and make one realise that 
both head and feet must be 
specially created for the job. 
This is a thrilling story well 
told, and the volume includes 
some accounts of early climbers 
and their work—de Saussure, 
Balmat and the great Whymper. 
Most of the photographs show 
the young hero with a wide smile 
on his healthy young face ;_ but 
we do not envy his father and 
mother, watching the climbs 
through telescopes from below. 


Mr. B. SEABROOK, 
XUM 
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BLACK MAJESTY. 


By Joun W, VanpERcocK. 7s. 6d. (Harpers.) 


This distinctively produced and quaintly illustrated book 
tells the story of Henry Christophe, who began life as a 
negro slave and rose to be King of Haiti when for a brief 
spell of time that kingdom ranked, in the opinion of Europe, 
with the most forceful of the New World powers. The 
Napoleonic wars and the French Revolution had their 
reaction in the far dominion of Haiti, and from the mael- 
strom of events there emerged that least expected thing— 
the freedom of the blacks. Mr. Vandercock succinctly 
summarises the complicated military operations that led 
to this enfranchisement, and there follows, in vivid and 
picturesque manner, the 
swift rush and shift of 
fortunes that carried 
Christophe, the illiterate 
inn servant and early 
volunteer under Toussaint, 
to the governorship of the 
city and region of Cap 
Frang¢ois, and finally to the 
kingship of Haiti itself. 
Christophe defeated 
Napoleon in war, and 
within his limited area he 
was himself for a while a 
veritable Bonaparte. 
Here is a true but half 
forgotten romance that is 
‘stranger than fiction, and 
Mr. Vandercock, while 
keeping closely to the 
facts, can vie with many 
good novelists in the 
attractiveness of his style. 


THE LOVE 

LETTERS 

OF A HUSBAND. 
6s. (Cassells.) 


This volume is presented 
to readers as being a series 
of love letters which ‘‘ have 


From Miniatures and 


Silhouettes 
fallen into the hands of By _ von Boehn 
Cassells’””: and Messrs. (Dent). 


Cassell & Co., with pretty 

sympathy, published them on St. Valentine’s Day. There are 
twenty long letters from the husband in the series ; there is an 
initial letter from the wife, telling him that she has run away 
from him, and why : there are also two messages at the end. 
Therefore the main book is filled with the letters of Tom 
to Carola, Carola making no reply beyond a rare post card. 
Five years they have been married, and they married for 
love, and then drifted apart ; and it is fairly evident from 
the first letter onwards that Tom, who regrets the parting 
and is sick of his solitary home, is going to win in the end. 
In these days when men wear flouncy trousers and women 
wear narrow skirts : when men by the score drive peram- 
bulators and women drive cars, perhaps it is not surprising 
that Tom’s letters have a feminine strain in them. He 
brightens them with gossip and anecdote, however, and 
pleads his cause more and more vehemently. So on the 
last page we read ‘“‘ Rome: They say that all roads lead 
to Rome. Carola,’’ and ‘‘ Wien: Am taking the shortest 
one. Flying to-day to Rome—to you. Hubby.” That 
“Hubby ” might have wrecked him with some women. 
But Carola had known him for five years. 


BIRDS AT THE NEST. 
By Douctas Dewar. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
Mr. Dewar, a well-known authority on birds, possibly 
on Indian ones in particular, here sets out to dispel many 
romantic and imaginative illusions concerning the feathered 


THE ORIGIN OF SHADOW-PAINTING. 


See page 32. 
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world in general. He has a great deal to say about the 
actual building of the nests, principally in support of his 
theory that it is an instinctive art rather than a matter of 
parental education, and governed to a large extent by 
local conditions and possibilities. He gives many amusing 
as well as verifying incidents: At Madras a couple of 
crows built a nest almost entirely of bits of tin taken 
from the Tin Bazaar, and some Bombay crows used {25 
worth of gold spectacle frames which they found lying in a 
tray at an open factory window. Many points of great interest 
are convincingly dealt with—the amazing persistence of 
birds, their lack of reasoning power, their limitations in the 
matter of counting (the crow appearing to wear the laurel in 
this), etc. It is an excellent survey of a fascinating subject. 


EMDEN. 


By Franz JOSEPH, 
PRINCE OF 
HOHENZOLLERN. 

6d. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 


The story of the German 
cruiser Emden is one of 
the epics of the Great 
War. During the first few 
months of the struggle this 
famous raider, which so 
mysteriously eluded cap- 
ture, performed exploits 
only comparable with 
those of Drake and 
Hawkins, and her cap- 
tain, von Miiller, was a foe 
so worthy that the English 
Government would have 
honoured him after the 
war, had there not been 
difficulties in the way. 
The captain has long since 
been dead, but his spirit 
lives on in this stirring 
and first-hand record of 
the Emden’s adventures, 
written by the second 
torpedo-officer of the ship. 
Many legends have 
gathered around the 
Emden, but here at last, in this extraordinarily fascinating 
narrative which now appears in English for the first time, we 
have the unadorned and obvious truth. Prince Franz Joseph 
served on the vessel from the beginning of her activities to her 
destruction, and his detailed and very lucid account is the 
more thrilling and impressive because of the simplicity and 
restraint with which it is written. The photographs of the 
Emden after her defeat bring grimly home to the reader the 
destructive powers of modern gunnery. 


THE HULL OF COINS. 
By Jess1z DouGLas KERRUISH. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 
An unusual adventure book this; not moving with 
quite the swiftness one expects of a book of its kind, 
but making up with vivacious comedy and some clever 
character drawing. The whole story hangs on a letter 
which, through the carelessness of a postmaster, is delayed 
in the post for sixty-six years. When it is eventually 
delivered, it sends a jolly and decidedly mixed party off 
in pursuit of treasure, and their mistakes and misfortunes, 
their love affairs and final calamities are told with humour 
and pathos and a tender understanding of human nature. 
The ending is particularly ingenious. Miss Kerruish has 
a light, natural touch with dialogue and a dexterity in 
drawing together all her threads, and ‘‘ The Hull of Coins ”’ 
is imbued with a fresh, cheerful spirit exceedingly pleasant 
to come across, though rather rare in fiction nowadays. 


(By Schewan-Ouvriev.) 


ME—GANGSTER. 
By CHARLEs FRANCIS COE. $2. (Putnams.) 

This is not a tale of actual happenings, but an imaginative 
effort in the shape of a novel. Mr. Coe illustrates to the 
full the fact that a new language has sprung into being in 
the United States, a language too that the average English- 
man is almost incapable of understanding. This story is 
of a boy who starts his career by stealing an apple from a 
stall belonging to an Italian; and then as he grows up 
he goes on to higher things in the way of crime. He 
ultimately becomes a gangster, which means that he joins 
a gang of dangerous street-loafers, who all carry “‘ guns”’ 
and hold up people and institutions. He gets run in on 
a charge of murder and, though not personally guilty, 
is only acquitted by arts commonly successful with juries 
in the States. All the time a girl who is fond of him is 
trying to be his good angel but, though he wants to marry 
her, he obstinately refuses to give up his crooked ways. 
Then after a final attempt at robbery on a big scale, which 
turns out a hopeless failure, he repents and seeks out 
Mary Dix. She induces him to plead guilty to the offences 
he has committed, and he goes to prison for a period of 
years. But he has the cheering conviction that when he 
gets out he will find Mary with a home ready for him, 
while a friendly judge has promised to get him employment. 
It all seems a bit unreal to the reader on this side of the 
water; but then Britain is not the United States, and 
that sort of thing may happen in God’s Own Country. 


WEIGHED IN CHINA’S BALANCE. 


By Paut Kine. tos. 6d. (Heath, Cranton.) 

In its brilliant buttercup-yellow cover this book, with 
its delightful large print, will help the bewildered student 
of Eastern conditions more clearly to realise the position of 
China. Indeed Mr. Paul King, retired Commissioner of 
Chinese Customs, calls his book ‘“‘ An Attempt at Explana- 
tion.” He has read a great deal of Chinese history, of 
Chinese religion, and attempts to boil it down for the utter 
ignoramus. He urges that if we want to present the Chris- 
tian case successfully we should study the mentality and 
the prejudices of the people to whom we present it, and adds 
that unfortunately many of the missionaries and teachers 
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From A History of Wood AN INITIAL LETTER, ENGRAVED 
Engraving IN WOOD FROM BoeTHius’ “DE 
By Douglas Percy Bliss CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE.” 
(Dent). (Paris : Jean det Vingle, 1498.) 
See page 32. ‘ 
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From Mary Shelley 
By Richard Church 
(Gerald Howe). 


page 54. 


have not appreciated the souls with which they had to deal. 
There is a chapter and more on the teachings of Confucius 
and Lao Tzu the ancient philosopher. Later in the book 
after a sketch of the history of the nation which includes 
some reference to the famous Dr. Robert Morrison, the 
China pioneer, Mr. King exclaims that the Chinese very 
probably consider that all foreigners are crazy. The 
modern cinema, the conduct of British women and many 
other things possibly puzzle and perplex them. But as 
Abel Bonnard conveys in his brilliant study “‘ In China,” 
the Chinese mind remains to us a fortified city unstormed. 


ATLANTA, OR THE FUTURE 
OF SPORT. 
By G. S. SANDILANDS. 2s. 6d. (Kegan Paul.) 


This is a description, an indictment and a prophecy 
neatly packed into one lively and informative volume. 
The most hardened fox-hunter, provided he has a glimmer 
of literary sensitiveness, will enjoy this frankly aggressive 
addition to the ‘“‘ To-day and To-morrow ”’ series. Despite 
strictures on his literary style, Gene Tunney should like 
it. Mr. Sandilands’s amusing quotations from bygone 
boxing journalists do moreover suggest that boxers, like 
theologians, scientists, philosophers and economists, demand 
venerable and specialist vocabularies. He says: ‘‘ Boxing 
of all the bloodless sports . .. is the one that can be 
clearly and enthusiastically hailed as a sport. Nevertheless 
it will require to be saved from its friends.” There is a 
sardonic and alphabetic survey of blood sports: “ Bear- 
shooting. . . . It is just on the cards that the bear may 
go home and say he has a good day’s sport.”” Further 
chapters deal wisely and wittily with bloodless sports from 
the footballer to the greyhound, the crisis in cricket, the 
vexed question of amateur or professional—‘ let business 
and sport borrow virtues from each other until these human 
activities merge and become one ’’—women in sport, the 
community and sport. As to the future of sport Mr. 
Sandilands asks: ‘‘ Can we not give the cricket ball its 
chance against the cannon ball... . Let us organise 
sport as well as we have organised war.” ‘ Atlanta” 
is a balanced, thoughtful and mirthful booklet. 
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Miss MARGARET LARMINIE, 
whose new novel, “ Galatea,” Messrs. Chatto & Windus are publishing. 


BASE METAL. 


By Ursura Bioom. 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Miss Ursula Bloom has qualities as a novelist that make 
one regretful when she writes anything not worthy of her 
abilities. Parts of ‘‘ Base Metal’’ are excellent, parts 
needlessly unpleasant and parts unconvincing. The story 
claims to be the study of a man’s “‘ small spark of divinity 
and vast amount of dust,’ but Simon Greaves’s spark is 
so small it is lost in the dust, and one wonders what induced 
Miss Bloom to make a story of him at all. Now and again 
he comes to life, though it is admitted he has a weak 
personality ; his sister Juliet is a much realer and finer 
character. Why she and his other sister, when they are 
married, should both wish to have sons, with such a speci- 
men of manhood for a brother, is difficult to understand. 
Some of the minor people are well drawn, and the book 
would have gained if the author had avoided one or two 
unlikely coincidences. 


THE HISTORY OF HITCHIN. 
Vol. I. 


By Reocinatp L. Hine. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Parish histories are becoming more and more the order 
of the day, they are springing up on every hand, but 
naturally there are parish histories and parish histories. 
Some hastily planned, with the ground lightly skimmed, 
and others, as in the present case, carrying the full weight 
of patient, solid and lengthy research on the part of the 
author. To this he has added considerable assistance from 
eminent historians of the day, who have been tempted 
thereto by the hitherto undeveloped wealth of the Hitchin 
Records. To take one typical English country town, with 
all its multifarious interests, and make of it as complete, 
vivid and authentic a picture as Mr. Hine has done here, 
is to present a glowing picture of English country life in 
general, which cannot fail to have a wide human interest, 
far exceeding a merely local significance. An early page 
gives a foretaste of the ground to be covered in Vol. II, 
while forty illustrations, one of which is reproduced on one 


of our art-page supplements, cover a wide range of interest 
in the present one. 


ROGUES AND ADVENTURESSES. 
By Cuartes KinGston, 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


It is to be questioned whether the delving into records 
of crime and of amorous adventure is not overdone in these 
days. But at all events Mr. Kingston is honest. He 
does not pretend, like many of his fellow book-makers, to 
find a moral justification for the indulgence of a somewhat 
morbid taste. He offers these studies frankly ‘as entertain- 
ment. His gallery of rogues and adventuresses is a catholic 
one. Here you may read of Lacenaire, the minor poet and 
murderer immortalised by Victor Hugo; of Jane Digby, 
the English peeress who married an Arab sheikh; of Riem- 
bauer, priest and assassin; of Grace Dalrymple, who 
counted Napoleon and George IV among her lovers; of 
Cora Pearl, whose father was the author of ‘“‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ’’—a song which she could not bear to hear in 
later years because it reminded her of the days of her inno- 
cence; of Reginald Birchall, the Oxford undergraduate 
who became a professional murderer ; and several others. 
Mr. Kingston has a terse, vivid, vigorous style, and however 
much we may doubt the wisdom of raking among the 
ashes of forgotten crimes, we have to admit that his book 
holds the attention from beginning to end. 


RIDDLES OF CRIME. 
7s. 6d. 


This is the story of fourteen unsolved murder mysteries. 
The mysteries are not by any means treated chronologically. 
Thus the first mystery is that of the disappearance of a 
certain Owen Parfitt at Shepton Mallet, near Bristol, one 
hundred and fifty years ago; while the second deals with 
the mysterious death of Adelaide Bartlett's husband in a 
Pimlico lodging-house as recently as 1885. Again, the 
last two tales concern the mystery of the Green Bicycle at 
Leicester in 1919, followed by that of the famous Elizabeth 
Canning, which occurred in 1753. Most of the stories how- 
ever are modern. They are told in a somewhat simple 
style, showing a certain ingenuousness of view. But all 
the same, as the author knows how to tell a plain tale in a 
plain fashion, they are bound to find a ready and apprecia- 
tive public. 


By ELizABETH VILLIERS. (Werner Laurie.) 


Photo by Doris Ulmann. 
Author of “George Washington " (Jonathan Cape). 


Mr. W. E. Wooowarop, 
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THE LURE 
OF SPEED. 


By Mayor H. O. D. 
SEGRAVE. Preface 
by SiR ARTHUR 
STANLEY. 12s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


A few years ago it 
was accepted as a 
general rule that most 
motor racing cham- 
pions died young, and ' 
not in their beds. Yet | 
here is the ace of 
them all, publishing 
his reminiscences and 
his farewell to the i 
sport after ten years of 
triumph. Major 
Segrave, need one say, 
was the first man to | 
travel at the rate of 
over two hundred 
miles an hour on land. 
When railways were 
first designed, and 
engineers boldly 
prophesied a speed of 
sixty miles an hour, 
wiseacres declared that 
human capacity could 
not endure such speed. 
What would they say 
to the four miles a 
minute that this 


Government of Papua, 
Mr. Armstrong, in his 
careful survey of 
Rossel Island, its 
culture, beliefs and 
unique and complex 
monetary system, has 
produced a work that 
will prove of interest 
to all students of 
ethnology, as well as 
to those to whom facts 
about strange, faraway 
lands have an 
irresistible attraction. 
The facts are set forth 
plainly and in detail. 
The monetary system, 
to which special 
attention is paid; the 
frequent ceremonial of 
stringing »ké together, 
““so as to make long 
ropes of money, in 
which the boundaries 
between the coins dis- 
appear,” and which 
4 accounts for the Rossel 
islander’s proficiency in 

; counting; the women’s 
' custom of cutting short 
the hair ; rules relating 


| to marriage — indeed 


champion has accom- 
plished ? Here are 
thrills aplenty, tales of 
triumph and disaster 
that set one’s heart 
throbbing even 
to read of them. Major Segrave does not attempt to 
centre the limelight on himself. He maintains that the 
greatest speed feat in the whole of automobilism—owing 
to the conditions under which it was done—was the victory 
of Gabriel in the Paris-Madrid race of 1903. He rarely 
misses an opportunity of paying tribute to the courage and 
skill of his rivals. He describes the profession of “ racing 
driver ’’ as one of the hardest in the world, and he tells 
why. Success is obtained only by going to the brink of 
disaster, and the toll of life is higher than in any other 
sport. The bursting of a tyre, the failure of some 
part of the machinery 
under the tremendous 
strain, or a momentary 
mistake of judgment may 
spell death. Here is a 
book that will appeal, and 
tightly appeal, to many 
thousands. Any pluto- 
cratic uncle looking for a 
gift for a schoolboy 
relative need go no farther. 
The only danger is that 
when the uncle dips into it, 
he will find it so fascinating 
that the boy will have to 
wait before the volume 
reaches him. 


From The Lure of Speed 
By Major H. O. D. Segrave 
(Hutchinson). 


ROSSEL ISLAND.. 


By W. E. ARMSTRONG. 
18s. (Cambridge Press.) 


Formerly Assistant 
Anthropologist to the 


Author of “ Navigator” (Dent). 
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upon ably and 
succinctly. The book 
is illustrated with 
excellent photographs, 


every aspect of the 
islander’s life is touched 

H. O. D. SEGRAVE. 
(Drawing by Kenneth C, Mayo.) 


NAVIGATOR: THE STORY OF 
NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 


By ALFRED STANFORD. 8s, 6d. net. (Dent.) 

This is an unusual book which attempts in the form of a 
novel to describe the early life of the famous American 
mathematician who was born at Salem, Massachusetts, 
1773. The work is written in a strange, self-conscious and 
over-artificial style which in some readers will induce 
gnashing of teeth, but it must be admitted that in his 
own queer way Mr. 
Stanford has given us 
not only a vivid picture 
of old Salem but a 
curiously intimate portrait 
of an unusual and arrest- 
ing type of genius. For 
Bowditch had undoubtedly 
genius. He was virtually 
self-taught and became 
the foremost mathe- 
matician in the United 
States. The book is 
defective in proportion. 
We could gladly have 
spared much of the 
inordinate detail and 
imaginary dialogue in order 
to hear of Bowditch’s later 
life. The title of the book 
refers to Bowditch’s best 
known work, “The 
American Practical 
Navigator.” 


Mr. ALFRED STANFORD, 
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By Zane Grey 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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FORLORN RIVER. 
By ZANE GREY. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We confess to a feeling of admiration and wonder after 
we have arisen from a perusal of this book. It is a perfect 
story for the average person. How is it possible for Mr. 
Zane Grey, having already rendered such services to the 
stay-at-home British public, by providing them with such 
lively works, to have produced with so unwearied a hand 
a tale so perfect in its characterisation, so fresh, so globe- 
like in its perfect rotundity ? There are no odd corners, 
no puzzles, no subtleties, in this story of the West in which 
a noble-hearted rich girl trusts a poor youth who is thought 
by his family (save for one loyal sister) to have gone to the 
bad. Ben Ide, the hero, as we guess from the first, is a 
fine straight fellow, a man of the winds and the sun, and it 
only needs a faithful love and confidence to quicken him 
into gallant deeds. Our sympathies are with him from 
the start. A great, simple yarn. 


MIST AND OTHER STORIES. 


By 

RICHMAL CROMPTON. 
7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 


Most of these 
short stories have in 
them an element of 
the mysterious or 
the occult. Some of 
them are fairly 
conventional. The 
title story for 
example describes 
how a stranger, 
coming to an isolated 


Photo by Miss STE 
village duringathick Claude Harris. CALLAGH 
mist, sees the mur- author of “ Nor Shall My Sword Sleep ” 
der of her husband (Skeffington). 


by a gipsy woman— 

only to learn later that he has witnessed the ghostly re- 
enaction of a tragedy that happened ten years earlier. 
But Miss Crompton can also be original. <A very fresh and 
charming tale is that which describes how an elderly 
American couple, fulfilling their lifelong ambition of 
settling down in England, find an old manor-house which 
they love but which—for a very good reason that eventually 
appears—refuses to love them. Excellent again is the 
story of Pan with a modern country-house setting. Miss 
Crompton has considerable gifts of characterisation, inven- 
tion and atmosphere, and her style is admirably condensed. 


BAHADUR KHAN, WARRIOR. 
By “AFGHAN.” 7s, 6d, (Herbert Jenkins). 


The problem here developed is that of the love of an 
English girl for a Pathan warrior. After discovering and 
destroying the results of her uncle’s treachery to his 
country, the girl was handed by him to Bahadur Khan to 
be sold as a slave. Passing in the disguise of his son, in 
order to avoid attracting attention, naturally brought 
complications, amusing and awkward, including the friend- 
ship of a youth who was more alert than she thought. 
Guessing her secret, he proved a devoted ally through 
serious difficulties. The story of their trek to this man’s 
home is packed with graphic descriptions of exciting en- 
counters and desperate fighting. How the girl’s spirited 
courage soon won the admiration of Bahadur Khan, and 
she in turn found herself gradually caring for, while at the 
same time revolting from, this man who was capable of 
such savage deeds, makes excellent reading. The struggle 
is vigorously carried through to the only possible 
satisfactory ending, 
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SALT JUNK. 


By ApMIRAL CHAMBERS, C.B. (Constable.) 


14s. 


IN COURT AND KAMPONG. 


By Hucu Currrorp. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


AS BEGGARS TRAMP THROUGH SPAIN. 


Edited with an 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By Count AND COUNTESS MALMIGNATI. 
Introduction by JAN GORDON, 7s. 6d. 


MARCHING SPAIN. 
By V. S. PRITCHETT. 10s. 6d. 


A CRUISING VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. 


By CAPTAIN WooDES ROGERs. 


(Benn.) 


12s. 6d. 


At the end of his book Admiral Chambers offers to 
write another one, if this first account of his life should 
meet with appreciation. One reader at any rate is very 
much looking forward to learning what came our author’s 
way after he had 
reached the top of 
the ladder. He is 
a charming writer 
with not the least 
pretension to fine 
writing. But a 
more sincere and 
good-natured and 
quietly humorous 
book has not come 
our way for a long 
time. Out of hun- 
dreds of scenes all 
over the world it is 
difficult to choose ; 
perhaps one of the 
most striking is the 
tale of what befell 
the British Vice- 

Consul in one of the Central American republics. The 

account of how Admiral Chambers, as a young Officer 
in the Falkland Islands, met his future wife is also 
delightful to read. 

The most interesting of the other books on our list 
is Sir Hugh Clifford’s. Here we are plunged into the 
most strange environment, and the operation is conducted 
by a skilful hand, one to whom literature has a meaning. 
The horror of some of the tales is accentuated by the 
quiet manner of their telling, and we gasp to hear that 
such things can be within shouting distance of Singa- 
pore. Sir Hugh Clifford, it is almost superfluous to state, 
has the whole gamut of native Malayan life at his 
finger ends. He reads the people as a book, and as 
easily as we are carried along in his own excellent 
writings. 

The Count and Countess Malmignati made them- 
selves very uncomfortable on account of a wager. 
Disguised as Arabs they travelled through part of 
eastern Spain, and truth to tell we, like Queen Victoria, 

- are not unduly amused. Perhaps the brightest inci- 
dent is their sojourn on a small ship, whose burly 
‘aptain (a smuggler) took them with him on condition 
that they should play cards. At half-past three in 
the morning he rouses them inexorably, seeing that 
he has half an hour before his watch begins. Many 
of the authors’ other doings—begging their way and 
undergoing various hardships, leave us slightly cold, 
for they are not very necessary and are not too well 
telated. 

“Marching Spain’ is written in a self-conscious 
‘style, but nevertheless contains a good deal of merit. 
The author has indeed made the acquaintance of 
Spanish peasants. Borrow and he would doubtless 


(Cassells.) 


Photo by 
L. Aug. Sims, 
Avthor of “Child of Passion” 

(Hurst & Blackett). 
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Photo - Miss JOAN SUTHERLAND, 
Ra, whose new novel, “ The Danger Line,” just been 
published by Messrs. Cassell. 


quarrel, unless he were to bow before Lavengro—and 
then they would get on famously. There are excellent 
vignettes, such as that of the innkeeper’s daughter at 
La Maya—‘‘ She was a heavy creature who carried a 
baby at the breast and regarded the travellers sullenly 
as a beast, hating every one.” 

The last book on our list, an enormous tome, is a reprint 
that gives us a picture of life aboard a privateer in the reign 
of Queen Anne. Perhaps if one of Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
Malays were to write of his own bloodthirsty people he 
would make them just as innocuous as does our privateer. 
But then he tells us that in the Gallapagos Islands there 
are both turtles and turtle-doves. O to have been a 
privateer in the reign of Queen Anne! 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


THE i: AUTHOR AT THE 
By Emory R. Johnson Pacace oF Duke Kune, 


(Appleton). 
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ADVENTURES 
IN THE 
BIG BUSH. 


By Cyrit GRANT 
LANE. 


18s. (Hutchinson.) 


How little any of 
us know about the 
north of the great con- 
tinent of Australia ! 
Dr. Lane realises this 
right well; and in this 
breezy and straight- 
forward account of his 
travels comes to the 
rescue with a thrilling 
sketch of the little 
known Aborigines who 
still live and hunt in 
vast solitude unknown 
to civilised men. Dr. 
Lane has had great 


From Adventures in the 


success as a lecturer 
y Cy rant Lane 
in this country, and (Hutchinson). 


has fascinated his 
audiences. People 
safe in comfortable England simply love to hear of the 
glorious, golden-centred, crimson-petalled lotus of the 
deep northern lagoons; of the thousands of flying foxes 
that will rise from the dense gloom of a mangrove swamp. 
How often we who write have wondered what that coast is 
like in the far north! Our author tells us it is quite possible 
to sail for several successive days along it without detecting 
any signs of indicative human life, excepting dense volumes 
of slowly drifting smoke arising from grass fires lit by 
hunting parties. The ways of the natives, the habits of the 
animals, birds, serpents (one, a carpet snake, tapped the 
writer on the head one evening), are all described with 
vivacity and with an evident delight in the telling. 


A TOUR IN SOUTHERN ASIA 


By Horace BLEACKLEY. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
A travel tale of ex- 
ceptional charm and 


~ 

“ HE WAS AS NERVOUS OF THE CAMERA 
AS HE WAS PROUD OF HIS FISH.” 


entertainments. The 
contrast between the 
Englishman and the 
Frenchman abroad 
comes out strongly 
in these few chapters. 
The Frenchman 
abroad is a gregarious 
creature, and instead 
of colonists there are 
shopkeepers. Fascina- 
ting are the chapters 
on the site of Angkor- 
Thom and the great 
temple of Angkor- 
Vat, surrounded by 
a moat two hundred 
yards wide and eight 
miles in circumfer- 
ence, some of the 
most wonderful relics 
of ancient civilisation 
in the word. Generous 
space is devoted to 
Singapore, Penang 
and Batavia, and 
there are twenty-one 
splendid photographs 
and, we may add, much useful hotel and travelling in- 
formation, as regards food, cooking, cleanliness, customs, 
etc.. We thoroughly recommend this book. 


r~ 


THE FIRM HAND. 


By Haro_p Binp1oss. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


When we come upon a Bindloss novel we know what to- 
expect—a stirring yarn of open-air life with the wind and 
rain of the Cumberland dales and the snow-bound Canadian 
forests. The author has not failed us in these respects in 
this healthy tale. The Crozier family are hard, dour, 
North-country yeomen, whose fate has ever been dogged 
by misfortune. Isaac, the oldest member of the par- 
simonious house, supported by his avaricious wife, cheats. 
his brother and gains his nephew’s inheritance. The 


nephew is presumed 


interest. The author 
carries us with him 
by French liner, river 
steamer, motor - car, 
rickshaw and other- 
wise from Marseilles 
through Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra and 
Ceylon, and so west- 
ward again by Dutch 
boat—in which the 
kinderen were much 
more agreeable than 
the terrible enfants 
of the outward trip. 
The author is a keen 
observer of people, 
and his narrative has 
a strong dramatic 
quality, now tragic, 
now comic, with a 
keen sense of humour. 
We are introduced to 
the social life of 
Saigon, in its small 
way as gay and 
sophisticated as Paris, 
with its late hours, 
open air cafés and 


From A Tour in Southern Asia 
By Horace Bleackley 
(Bodley Head). 
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to have been killed by 

accident at a quarry. 

Mark, another nephew 

and the hero, and 

Madge Forsyth whom 

he marries, represent 

a younger and more. 
generous generation. 

But Mark has in- 

herited the hard 

Crozier temperament,. 
and he determines to 

trace the real cause 
of his brother’s death. 

After much searching 
in the Wild West for 

an implicated man, he 
finds a clue. The 
interest of the plot 
is well sustained; 

all the _ character- 

istics that have 
made Mr. Bindloss 
popular are dis- 
played in these pages; 

he excels in his 
vivid studies of 
the rough-necks 
that people the 
Canadian scene. 


CANAL AT CHOLON. 
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MAGIC 
LADAKH. 


By 
(Major M. L. A. 
GOMPERTZ). 


With illustrations 
and map. 2Is. 


(Seeley, Service.) 


Major Gompertz 
need have no fear 
that his book has 
failed to convey 
“the charm that 
hangs over one of 
the most attrac- 
tive of little-trod- 
den countries—of 
the quaint magic 
of Ladakh, which 
is Lamaland, and 
of the haunting 
call of the wild 
roads and the high 
hills.” So entirely 
indeed has he suc- 
ceeded in convey- 
ing that charm 


Afi 


that we are  Fyom Magic Ladakh 
tempted again By “ Ganpat ” 


and again to do (Seeley, Service). 

nothing more than 

quote his own words and so let the reader come at once to 
Ladakh, with no introducer to come between. ‘‘ Ganpat”’ 
loves high hills and wild places, snow beds and mule- 
paths, and he wishes to show them and their charm to 
others who may happen to have the wandering spirit 
within them. So he went away from civilisation one day 
and set his face Tibet-wards, up the Kashmir Road. 
Kaskmir, beautiful as a dream, is a green and fertile con- 
trast to the rocky land yet to come. A land of lovely 
women and inferior men, ‘‘ bearded athletic looking disgrace 
to the human races,’’ as another had said. This book 
must be read to gain knowledge of the religions, customs, 
sports, art, commerce of the hardier Ladakhi. It holds 
interest for the traveller, the missionary, the cosmopolitan, 
as well as the home-keeping reader, for it is practical as 
well as charming, and is generously illustrated. 


From Things Seen in the Bay of Naples 
By A. G. MacKinnon 
(Seeley, Service). 
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GoinG HOME FROM MARKET. 


THe Last HUNDRED YARDS ON THE KHARDONG Pass. 


THINGS SEEN IN THE BAY OF NAPLES. 
By A. G. MacKinnon, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 


Wider and wider grows the circle of places included in 
this delightful and handy little series. As each new issue 
appears, whether it deals with home or abroad, it but 
enhances the reputation its predecessors have already 
earned, and justly so, by their profusion of excellent 
photographs and intimate historical and general lore of 
the places in question, told in the light, chatty vein that 
makes a ready appeal to the would-be visitor. There can 
be few more fascinating subjects than Naples, and Mr. 
MacKinnon has compressed with remarkable success, giving 
equal attention to its quaint characteristics, picturesque 
setting and its historical and present-day interests. These 
are all developed into an alluring retrospect. 


A VAGABOND IN FIJI. 


By Harry L. Foster. 12s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 


“In Samoa, in Tonga and in Fiji I can’t 
recall meeting one who was not happy,’’ says 
Mr. Foster at the conclusion of his piquant 
travel book. Whether this cheerful state of 
affairs is because or in spite of the influence 
of Western civilisation is a matter for 
speculation. Perhaps it is due to the fact 
that the natives ‘‘ take from civilisation only 
what honestly appeals to them.” At all 
events the spirit of happiness dominates the 
book, which is rich in ironical humour and 
gives a vivid picture of those far-away islands 
that have been immortalised in romantic 
fiction. Mr. Foster is more concerned with 
reality than with romance, and if he rubs off 
some of the glamour he leaves us with a 
truer impression and a consciousness that 
evolution destroys nothing without making 
generous compensation. ‘‘ A Vagabond in 
Fiji’’ is a book to read and enjoy and 
remember and read again. 
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WILL O’ THE WISP. 


By Patricia WENTWORTH, 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. 


This is a novel to read on the beach, in a hammock, in a 
train, at any time when one is happily tired and com- 
fortable. To begin with, you are rather sure that widower 
David, the hero, architect and artistic soul—will marry the 
proud and dignified Eleanor, his love of youth. Then Folly 
comes on the stage, so sweetly childish, so wilfully flirtatious. 
Follows the alarm and despondency that David naturally 
feels when he hears that, after 
all, that wife of his, married 
so impulsively years back, 
may be living! A real love 
story. Folly is more alluring 
than Eleanor. This is how she 
talks at the glowing and un- 
clouded end. David, will it 
always go on hurting like this ? 
If you love people, it 
hurts. They let you down!” 
She had not meant to fall in 
love at all, you see, but her 
surrender will prove deliciously 
satisfactory to the hardened 
lover of romance, who will 
certainly spy out this volume 
on the shelf of the circulating 
library. 


LUKUNDOO. 


By Epwarp Lucas WuiITE. 
7s. 6d. (Benn.) 


Short story writers who 
deliberately set out to emulate 
the Fat Boy cannot complain if 
their readers apply a rather 
exigent standard of criticism 
to efforts thus advertised. It 
was with this axiom in mind 
that ourselves, with equal 
deliberation, assimilated all the 
nine stories in ‘“‘ Lukundoo”’ 
at a late sitting and, resisting 
the temptation to upset the 
accumulated balance of their horrors with a bed-time 
chapter, say, of P. G. Wodehouse, sought our virtuous 
couch. Quite frankly we never slept better. But because 
our flesh failed to creep as the upshot of this experiment is 
not to say that Mr. White is not a highly ingenious and 
imaginative fabricator of thrills. He assures us himself 
that three-quarters of the present collection were not 
composed, but dreamed, and in fact most of them do 
betray that curious inconsequence of plot and action that 
mark such pageants of our dreams or nightmares as most 
of us ever do remember, and, it must be held, to some extent 
explain their sounding so flat and futile when we inflict 
them on our friends. And his own exception, ‘‘ Floki’s 
Blade,”’ for all its picturesque wealth of Icelandic local 
colour, is nothing much of a short story. ‘‘ Lukundoo,”’ 
with which he opens, is certainly a very much inferior story 
to Wells’s ‘‘ Pollock and the Porroh Man,” and “ The 
Message on the Slate’’ is dreadfully long-winded. But 
“The Snout” is a corker of a long-short story, and 
“ Alfandega 49A,”’ in its slighter but more subtle way, the 
nearest approach to a “real ghost story’’ of the whole 
collection. There is no ghost in it, except the wraith of a 
discarnate Terror. 


From Will o’ the Wisp 
By Patricia Wentworth 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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SWITZERLAND. 


By ARNOLD Lunn. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

This is a welcome addition to Messrs. Harrap’s admirable 
series of Kitbag Travel Books. In it Mr. Arnold Lunn is 
concerned to interest us more in the historical, topo- 
graphical and literary landmarks of the country than in 
its natural beauties or its attractions as a playground, 
though these aspects are not neglected. He has an eye 
too on the motorist-reader, who will specially value the 
chapter on the great road-passes of Switzerland. It is 
good in passing to note that Switzerland has not been 
spoiled for Mr. Lunn simply 
because the crowd has dis- 
covered itscharm, He reminds 
the intellectuals who love to 
disagree with the crowd that 
in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century lovely 
Lucerne was the Mecca of the 
intelligentsia. ‘‘ Goethe, Schiller, 
Byron and Shelley thought of 
Lucerne much as a modern 
poet thinks of Pestum or 
Argos.”” The romantic and 
historical aspects of Switzerland 
have been missing too long from 
our guide books. Mr. Lunn’s 
compact little volume supplies 
a real want. 


MANY A GREEN ISLE. 


By CiirForp Bax. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


It was certainly an original 
and happy idea of Mr. Bax 
to gather a mixed company of 
people together at a _ villa 
on the French Riviera and 
make each of them tell the 
story of ‘‘ the happiest moment 
in his life.’"’ The opportunities 
for a good story-teller are 
obvious; and Mr. Bax may 
easily lay claim to that title. 
And yet there is an uncom- 
fortable weakness in the book ; 


Wrapper Desicn. 


despite the lucidity of the 
prose and the finely cumu- 
lative drama of each 


separate item, the final impression is one of disappointing 
thinness. The pity is the greater since Mr. Bax’s gifts are 
so considerable. Strange and various as are the folk 
assembled in that midnight summer-garden, they are not 
various enough. They are all rather dilettantes in life ; 
there is a kind of superficial glitter about the happiest of 
their happy moments. Joy, for them, one feels, has never 
been tugged from the roots of their being. For one the 
happiest moment was a pre-War ball in a house in 
Grosvenor Square: for another it was a late flower of love, 
after ‘‘ dead loves have enriched the soul”; for a third it 
was a wild adventure in the post-War Syrian campaign ; 
and for yet another it was a lonely and extremely hazardous 
tramp, for six hundred miles, over the passes from Kashmir 
into China. But never does one feel that the moment bore 
any real illumination or gave a fleeting if splendid glimpse 
of the meaning of life itself. That possibly is why, in the 
last chapter of his book, Mr. Bax has allowed one of his 
characters to moralise for a moment about the nature of 
happiness. To be happy, she says, is not man’s real aim ; 
his real aim is to grow. But growing, we would add, is 
surely just what happiness is—yes, even though it be 
by pain. 
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‘Few critics of this age have said so many wise 
and exquisite things about Literature in general, 
have touched their subject so justly and graciously, 
and in such a fine spirit of humanism.” 
Mr J. B. PrrestLey in The Daily News 


FROM A CORNISH 


Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. Ready shortly 
From a Cornish Window was first published in 1906, and is now 


to be added to the pocket edition of ’s literary essays. The 
view from the Cornish window is a wide one; and includes, in 
the course of a year's diary, literary criticism, light verse, and 
talks on men and afiairs, from hymnology and politics to cricket 
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6thimp. Demy 8vo. tos 6d net. Pocket edition. 
2ndimp. Fcap 8vo. 5s net 
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3rd imp. Demy 8vo. 15s net. Pocket edition. 
Feap 8vo. 5s net 
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3rdimp. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Pocket edition. 
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2ndimp. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Pocket edition. 
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Fceap 8vo. 5s net 


Charles Dickens & other Victorians 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. Pocket edition. 
Feap 8vo. 5s net 


“Only the most human and lovable of authors are slipped into 
our pockets . . Q,” you may say, carries literature out of the 


study into the sunlight.”—-The Spectator 


THE NEW 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
and JOHN DOVER WILSON 


Each volume contains an introduction, notes, 

a glossary, a stage history, and a frontispiece in 

photogravure. Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 6s net each. 
Leather, ros 6d net each 


G, Eleventh volume now ready 
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THE TEMPEST 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
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Mr Rosert Lynp in The Daily News: “ Original in its editing 
and charming to the eye, it gives the general reader the benefit 
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CHARLES 
BAUDELAIRE 


A BIOGRAPHY 
By Francois Porché 


This is the first full-length study 
of the great poet to be published 
in English. 


It is a first-rate example of the 
straightforward biography. The 
author does not impede his narra- 
tive with unnecessary psychology,” 
but gives the reader the facts on 
which to form his own views. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


Conflicting opinions of 


SCRUTINIES 


(a) The Book in general 


“A foolish symposium ““A volume of highly 
. Undiluted abuse, intelligent literary 
often of the most puer- criticism, which may 
ile sort, is not criticism, be heartily recommen- 
but it contains little ded to all readers 
else . . . a ludicrous capable of thinking for 

volume.”’ themselves.” 
THE SPECTATOR THE DaAILy HERALD 


(6) Mr. LAWRENCE on MR. GALSWORTHY 
in particular 


“But this chapter, “Here is ‘slashing’ 
revolting in taste and criticism indeed... 
indecent in expression, he goes on to tear to 
is no more criticism tatters, to very rags, 
than ‘ Billy is a Fool’ no mere iconoclastic 
scrawled up by gutter- passion, but Mr. Gals- 
snipes.” worthy himself.” 
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